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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  com}nlcr  of  the  following  Utile  work,  has 
endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  antlien- 
tic  sources  of  information:  and  he  confulenthj 
flatters  himself,  that,  after  em  eittentive  iierusal 
of  the  following  sheets,  no  one  can  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  correct  ajid  proper  forms  of  keeping 
Accounts,  eind  transacting  business;  or  incapable 
of  conversing  generallij  upon  Commercial  Sub- 
jects, with  proprielij,  and  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner. 

7?.  a 

Wcdsingliam,   October,   1831. 
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AC7// 

EXPLANATION 
OF  COxMMERCIAL  TERMS, 


A. 

Abandonment.  Its  most  ortlinnry  application  \\\ 
coirimerciai  transactions  is  to  marine  insurances;  it 
then  signifies  the  exercise  of  a  right,  wliich  the  As- 
sured claims,  to  call  upon  Under-vvriters,  or  insurers 
to  accept  of  what  is  saved,  and  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  the  insurance  as  if  a  total  loss  had  happened. 

Ahatement,  is  a  discount  allowed  for  proujpt  pay- 
ment; it  is  likewise  allowed  at  the  Custom  House  ou 
goods  which  have  received  damage  by  salt  water  &c. 

Abbreviations,  the  initials,  or  characters,  of  com- 
mercial terms,  used  in  marking  bales^  casks,  or  other 
packages  of  goods. 

Acceptance,  is  an  engagement  to  pay  a  bill,  when 
clue,  according-  to  the  tenor  of  the  acceptance* 

Accommodation  Bills  or  Notes,  are'  those  to  which 
the  Drawee  oidy  lends  his  name,  and  the  Draiver 
engages  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  payment 
when  the  bills  fall  due. 

Account-Current,  is  a  state  of  mercantile  transac- 
tions with  correspondents,  drawn  out  '\\\  a  plain  and 
circumstantial  manner  in  the  form  of  Y)\\  and  Cr. 
shewin<^  how  aft'airs  stand  between  the  parties  at  the 
time  when  the  account  is  made  up. 

Account-Sales,  is  aii  account  of  goods  sold  on  com- 
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mission,  drawn  out  by  tliic  agent  to  whom  tlioy  were 
consigned,  to  be  sent  to  his  employer,  or  the  person 
who  made  the  consionment. 


"»* 


Act  of  Honour,  an  instrument  drawn  up  by  a  Nota- 
ry-public,  when  a  bill   is  accepted   for  the  honour  of «] 
another  person.  1^\ 

Action,  is,  in  a  mercantile  sense,  applied  to  a  law 
proceeding*,  instituted  to  recover  payment  of  a  debt 
due,  and  unpaid.  hi 

Acquittance,  is  a  discharge  in  writing  acknowledge 
ing  payment  of  a  debt. 

Adjustment,  the  settling  averages  on  losses,  or 
policies  of  insurances  on  ships  or  merchandize. 

Administrator,  a  person  to  whom  the  ordinary  com- 
mits the  administration  of  the  goods  of  a  person  de- 
ceased, in  default  of  an  executor. 

Advance,  money  paid  before  goods  are  delivered, 
or  in  case  of  conssignment,  before  they  are  sold. 

Advice,  mercantile  intelligence.  To  advise  a  bill 
is  to  describe  the  amount,  date,  term,  to  whom  pay- 
able, &c.  and  request  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn 
to  accept  it, 

AflVeightment,   the  act  of  loading   a  vessel  with 

goods. 

Affidnvit,  signifies  an  oath  in  writing,  sworn  before 
some  person  who  is  authorised  to  take  the  same. 

Agent,  a  person  employed,  or  taken  to  be  employ- 
ed by  another,  to  transact  business  in  the  place  of 
his  employer. 

Agio,  a  bank  term  in  Holland,  and  expresses  the 
difference  between  bank  money,  or  current  money, 
and  cash. 

Allotting,  or  Allotment  of  Goods,  is  when  a  ship's 
cargo  is  divided  into  several  parts,  bought  by  dilfe- 
rent  persons,  whose  names  are  written  on  as  many 
pieces  of  paper,  which  are  applied  by  a  neutral  per- 
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fioii  to  the  several  lots  or  parcels,  by  which  means  the 
goods  are  divided  impartially. 

Allowance,  a  customary  deduction  in  weights  and 
measures,  such  as  drafts  tare^  iillarje  &c. 

Alloy,  a  baser  metal  mixed  with  a  finer  one.  The 
alloy  of  gold  is  estimated  by  carats,  that  of  silver  by 
pennyweights^  In  England  the  standard  for  gold  is 
22  carats  fine;  that  is  22  parts  of  pure  gold  and  2  of 
alloy.  The  standard  for  silver  is  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.  of 
pure  silver  to  18  dwts.  of  alloy,  making  together  1  lb,' 
troy. 

Annuity,  a  periodical  payment  of  money  either 
yearly,  half-yearly,  quarterly,  weekly,  or  at  any  other 
intervals. 

Annul,  in  Book-keeping,  signifies  to  render  an 
article  of  no  import  in  the  account.  Instead  of  erasing 
a  sum  w  hich  has  been  entered  by  mistake  on  the  Cr, 
side  of  an  account,  the  account  is  debited  for  the 
same  sum;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  sum  has  been 
entered  on  the  Dr.  side,  the  same  sum  is  placed  to 
Cr.  side  of  the  account. 

Antedate,  a  spurious  or  false  date,  prior  to  the  true 
date  of  a  bond,  bill,  or  letter. 

Appraiser,  a  person  licenced  to  set  a  value  upon 
goods  to  be  sold. 

Arbiter,  or  Arbitrator,  a  judge  appointed  by  the 
parties,  to  whose  decision  they  voluntarily  submit. 

Arbitration,  an  amicable  way  of  settling  disputes, 
by  referring  them  to  the  decision  of  persons  chosen 
by  the  parties. 

Arbitration  of  Exchanges,  is  a  comparison  made 
between  the  exchanges  of  different  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  bills  to  advantage. 

Assay,  in  a  technical  sense,  means  the  process  by 
^vhich  the  fineness  of  coins  or  bullion  is  determined. 

Assignee,  a  person  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs 
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of  a  babkrupt.    In  Scotiaiul  the  same  person  is  callecf 
a  Trustee. 

-Assrirance,  vide  Insurance. 

Altaclunent,  the  act  by  which  a  creditor  may  claim 
and  seize  the  effects  of  his  debtor,  wherever  they  may 
be  found. 

Average,  a  contribution  made  for  losses  at  sea. 
Averages  are  distinguished  into  generaf  and  particular^ 

General  Avcrncfe  is  a  proportionable  contribution 
paid  by  all  the  proprietors  of  a  ship  and  cargo  for 
fosses,  whicii  are  made  with  a  view  to  safety,  such  as 
throwing  goods  overboard,  or  cutting  away  masts  to 
prevent  shipwreck. 

Particular  Average  is  a  contribution  for  such 
tlaniages  or  losses  as  may  happen  from  the  commoti 
accidents  of  sea. 

Award,  is  the  judgment  of  arbitration  of  one  or 
more  persons,  at  the  request  of  two  parties  who  are 
at  variance,  for  ending  the  matter  in  dispute. 

B. 

Bailment,  is  a  delivery  of  things,  whether  writings, 
goods,  &c.  into  trust,  on  condition  that  they  shall  be 
returned  when  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are  fulfilled. 

Balance,  the  difference  between  the  Dr.  and  Cr. 
sides  of  an  account  in  a  merchant's  books. 

Balance  q/'J'ra^/^,  the  difference  between  the  com- 
mercial exports  and  imports  of  one  country  with  re- 
spect to  another. 

Bale,  a  pack,  or  certain  quantity  of  goods,  or  mer- 
chandize. 

Ballast,  a  quantity  of  stones,  gravel,  sand,  or  any 
other  heavy  material,  laid  in  a  ship's  hold,  in  order 
to  make  her  draw  more  water,  and  render  her  more 
capable  of  carrying  sail,  without  the  danger  of  over- 
setlin«:. 
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Balliag-o,  f>  small  duty  paid  to  the  city  of  London 
by  aliens  imd  otiiei's  for  Certain  commodities  exported 
by  them. 

Banco,  bank  money;  particularly  applied  to  bank^ 
of  deposit.  At  Haniburo-h  it  is  used  to  describe  ban* 
co^motieij  from  current-*mo7iey* 

Bank,  a  common  repository  where  persons  agree  to 
keep  and  circulate  their  money. 

Bank-Bill,  a  promissory  note  issued  from  a  bank, 
payable  on  demand. 

Banker,  a  proprietor  of  a  banking"-.house,  or  the 
trustee  for  a  merchant  or  other  person,  who  is  posses- 
sed of  money  which  he  does  not  wish  to  retain  \\\  his 
own  hands,  but  places  it  for  security  with  some  bank- 
er, from  whom  he  draws  it  in  such  sums  and  at  such 
times  as  his  occasions  require. 

Bankrupt,  a  person  in  trade  whom  insolvent  circum- 
stances have  forced  to  commit  and  act  of  bankruptcy. 

Barratry,  any  fraud  committed  by  the  master  or 
crew  of  a  ship  on  the  owners  or  insurers;  such  as 
sinking-,  deserting,  or  taking  away  the  ship,  or  em- 
bezzling the  cargo. 

Barter,  the  exchanging  of  one  commodity  for  ano- 
ther; such  was  the  original  mode  of  Commerce  till 
money  was  invented. 

Bill,  a  term  generally  applied  to  a  draft  or  promis- 
sory note,  sometimes  to  an  advertisement,  and  fre- 
quently to  an  account  of  goods. 

Bill  of  Entry,  a  note  or  list  of  the  particulars  of 
goods  entered  at  the  Custom-house. 

Bill  of  Exchange,  a  written  order  for  the  payment 
of  money,  issued  from  one  place,  and  directed  to 
another. 

Bill  of  Exchequer,  are  those  issued  by  Government 
for  diflerent  sums,  which  bear  interest  till  paid  off,  at 
the  rate  of  'd^d.  per  100/.  per  day.     They  are  some- 
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times  at  a  premium,  and  sometimes  at  a  discount,  n.<^ 
they  fluctuate  with  die  public  funds* 

Bill  of  Health,  an  account  of  tiie  health  of  the 
crew,  given  in  by  the  captain  or  master  of  a  ship. 

Bills  India,  bills  drawn  in  India  on  the  East  India 
Company  in  London,  and  payable  at  the  India  House. 

Bill  of  Lading',  is  an  acknowledgement  signed  by 
the  master  of  a  ship,  and  delivered  to  the  shipper  or 
proprietor  of  the  goods.  It  contains  an  account  of 
the  articles  received  on  board,  and  a  promise  to  de- 
liver them  at  the  intended  place  for  a  specified  sum. 
Three  bills  of  lading  are  usually  made  out,  one  to 
the  shipper,  another  to  be  held  by  the  captain,  and 
the  other  to  be  sent  to  the  person  to  whom  the  goods 
are  addressed* 

Bills  Navy,  are  those  issued  by  the  Navy  Board  in 
payment  of  the  stores  for  the  shij3s,  dock-yards,  &c. 
They  are  made  piiyable  at  DO  days,  with  interest  at 
3jc/.  per  dny  on  each  100/. 

Bill  of  Parcels,  a  note  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
goods  sold,  given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer  along: 
with  the  goods. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a  sealed  contract  by  which  the  right 
or  interest  in  certain  goods  is  conveyed  from  one  per- 
son to  another. 

Bill  of  Store,  a  licence  granted  by  the  Custom- 
house to  merchants,  to  carry  sueh  stores  or  provisions 
as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  free  of  duty. 

Bill  of  Sufterance,  a  licence  granted  to  a  merchant- 
at  the  Custom-house,  allowing  him  to  trade  from  one 
port  to  another  without  paying  custom. 

Bills  Victualling,  are  those  issued  by  the  Victual- 
ling Board,  like  Navy  Bills  by  the  Navy  lioard. 

Blank  Credit,  the  permission  which  one  house 
gives  to  another  to  draw  on  it  to  a  certain  amount, 
at  any  time  for  their  accommodation. 
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Blank  Letter  of  Atforiiey,  one  in  which  a  void 
space  is  left  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  is  to  act. 

Blank  Indorsement,  of  Bills  of  Exchanr/e^  when 
the  holder  only  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  it, 
leaving-  an  empty  space  sufficient  to  write  an  order 
or  a  receipt. 

Bond  or  Obligation,  a  deed  whereby  a  person  binds 
himself,  his  heirs  or  executors,  to  pay  a  certain  sum, 
or  do  some  other  act  as  therein  specified. 

Bonds  India,  are  those  issued  by  the  East  India 
Company  of  50/.  and  100/.  each,  bearing  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  which  is  paid  at  the 
India  House. 

Bonds,  post  ohit^  a  bond  which  only  becomes  pay- 
able after  the  death  of  the  person  whose  nanie  is 
therein  specified. 

Bonded  Goods,  are  certain  articles,  which,  on 
being  landed,  are  warehoused  upon  a  bond  being 
given  by  the  owner  for  payment  of  the  duties,  &cc. 

Book  of  Cargo,  or  Loading^  a  book  kept  by  the 
mate  of  a  trading  vessel,  containing  the  particulars 
of  the  goods  on  board. 

Book  of  Rates,  a  book  shewing  the  duty  to  be 
paid  at  the  Custom-house,  for  goods  exported  and 
imported. 

Bottomry,  the  act  of  lending  money  on  a  ship's 
keel  or  bottom.  The  lender  advances  money  to  the 
owner  of  a  ship,  who  pledges  his  property  in  the 
same  as  security;  and  engages  to  repay  the  money 
with  a  stipulated  advance,  when  the  ship  returns;  but 
to  pay  neither  Igan  nor  interest  if  the  ship  be  lost. 

.    Bounty,  a  premium  given  for   the   encouragement 
of  some  branch  of  trade,  manufacture,  or  agriculture. 

Broker,  a  person  employed  by  merchants  in  buy- 
ing and  selling;  who,  for  a  small  pci  ceutagc,  fiuil 
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Lis  employer  buyers  in  the  one  case,  and  sellers  in 
the  other.  There  are  Ship  Brokers,  Insurance  Bro^ 
kers,  Exchange  Brokers,  Stock  Brokers,  &c. 

Brokerage,  the  allowance  paid  by  Merchants  to 
Brokers,  either  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods, 
bills  of  exchange,  stock,  &c. 

Bullion,  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the  n[>ass, 

c. 


J 


Cambist,  a  dealer  in  Bills  of  Exchange,  or  a  per- 
son skilled  in  the  business  of  Exchanges. 

Capital,  among  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  Traders, 
is  the  sum  which  they  put  into  trade. 

Carat,  a  word  used  in  expressing  the  fineness  of 
gold,     vide  alloy* 

Cashier,  he  who  keeps  the  Cash  or  the  3Ioney, 
which  it  is  his  business  to  receiye  and  pay. 

Certificate,  a  paper  giving  certain  information  of 
any  thing,  and  signed  by  persons  competent  to  judge 
of  the  accuracy  of  its  contents. 

Charter,  a  deed  by  which  the  King  passes  any 
grant  or  privilege  to  one  person  or  more,  or  to  any 
body  politic, 

Cliarter-Party,  a  contract  executed  by  the  Freight- 
er and  the  Owner  of  a  Ship,  containing  the  terms 
upon  which  the  ship  is  chartered  or  hired  for  the 
voyage. 

Chattels,  all  kinds  of  goods  and  property,  moveable 
or  immoveable,  except  freehold  property. 

Check,  a  draft  on  a  Banker  made  payable  to  the 
Bearer. 

Chevisance,  composition  between  debtor  and  credi- 
tor. 

Circulating  Medium,  cash,  bank-notci?,  or  other 
paper  money  payable  on  demand. 
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Circular  Letter,  the  printed  notice  of  the  establish* 
iiient  ol  a  mercantile  house,  or  alteration  in  the  JFlnn* 

Clearing  a  Vessel^  is  entering*  all  particulars  re- 
lating to  her,  at  the  Custom-house. 

Clearing  of  Drafts,  or  Checks,  the  mode  used  by 
City  Bankers  for  exchanging  checks  on  each  others 
houses,  rtnd  settling  the  dili'erences, 

Cocket,  a  Custom-house  warrant,  given  on  the 
entry  of  goods  for  exportation  to  signify  that  they 
have  paid  the  duty. 

Commerce,  the  exchange  of  commodities  for  other 
articles,  or  for  some  representative  value,  for  which 
other  commodities  can  be  procured;  in  other  words. 
Mercantile  business  in  general. 

Commission,  an  allowance  at  so  much  per  cent, 
given  to  Agents  or  Factors  for  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  others. 

Commission  of  Bankruptcy,  an  order  under  the 
great  seal,  directing-  ^ve  or  more  Commissioners  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  the  Bankrupt's  affairs* 

Commissioner,  a  person  who  has  a  commission,  at} 
letters  patent,  or  other  lawful  warrant  to  execute  any 
public  office. 

Company,  persons  united  in  trade  or  commerce. 

Composition,  a  contract  between  an  insolvent  Debt«» 
or  and  his  Creditors,  by  which  the  latter  accepts  of  a 
part  oj'  the  debt  in  compensation  for  the  whole. 

Compromise,  to  adjust  a  difterence  or  dispute  by 
mutual  concession. 

Consignee,  an  Agent  or  Factor  to  whom  goods  are 
sent  to  be  sold  on  commission. 

Consignment,  goods  sent  by  one  House  to  another 
lo  sell  on  their  account,  allowing  them  a  certain  com- 
mission per  cent. 

Cousul,  au  officer  e«tabiit>hcd  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
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mission  from  the  King  and  other  Princes  in  all  ForJ 
cioii  Countries  of  any  considerable  trade,  to  take  care 
of  the  affairs  of  commerce  of  his  own  nation. 

Contingent,  the  proportion  which  falls  to  the  share 
of  a  person  concerned  in  any  business  or  adventure. 

Contraband  Trade,  a  prohibited  commodity  or  mer- 
chandize bought  or  sold,  imported  or  exported,  in 
prejudice  to  laws  and  ordinances  of  a  state,  or  the 
public  prohibitions  of  the  Sovereign, 

Contract,  a  covenant  or  agreement  between  two  or 
more  persons. 

Contribution,     vide  average.  mI 

Convoy,  one  or  more  ships  of  war,  employed  fd 
accompany  and  protect  merchant-ships,  and  preveitt 
their  being  insulted  by  pirates  oreaemies  of  the  State 
in  time  of  war, 

Counter»Order,  an  order  sent  to  revoke  a  former 
one,  either  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  any  commodity. 

Countervailing  I>uties,  equal  duties  established 
between  two  countries,  and  charged  on  the  exporta- 
tion and  importation  of  the  same  kind  of  goods. 

Cranage,  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane.  A 
machine  used  on  Wharfs  and  in  Warehouses,  for 
rais.ing  and  lowering  goods,  &c. 

Credit,  in  commerce,  a  trust  or  loan  of  merchandize 
or  money. 

Creditor,  a  person  to  whom  any  suni  of  n^oney  is 
due,  either  by  obligation  or  otherwise. 

Credit  Side,  the  right-hand  page  or  side  of  aa 
account. 

Currency,  money  in  common  circulation  whether 
coin  or  paper.  In  America  and  the  West  Indies 
money  of  account  is  called  currency,  being  useci 
instead  of  sterling. 

Custom,  a  tax  for  goods  exported  or  imported. 
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Custom-house,  the  place  where  entries  are  made 
of  goods  exported  or  imported,  and  the  duties  paid: 
or  where  drawbacks  are  allowed  on  goods  exported, 
and  the  documents  ai-e  received  by  which  the  money 
allowed  is  to  be  obtained. 

D. 

Dny  "Rook,  the  book  in  which  arc  entered  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  Sales,  and  sometimes  the  amount  of 
the  purchases  of  Goods,  with  other  occurrences  in 
business* 

Days  of  Grace,  are  a  customary  number  of  days 
allowed  for  the  payment  of  a  Bill  after  the  same 
becomes  due. 

Debenture,  is  a  certificate  delivered  at  the  Custom- 
house, when  the  exporter  of  Goods  or  3Ierchandize 
has  complied  with  the  proper  regulations,  by  which 
certificate  he  is  enabled  to  receive  a  bounty  or  draw- 
back on  the  exportation. 

Debit,  a  term  used  in  book-keeping  to  express  the 
left  hand  pages  of  the  Ledger,  to  which  are  carried 
all  articles  supplied,  or  paid,  on  the  subject  of  an 
account,  or  that  are  charged  to  an  account. 

Debit  Side,  the  left  hand  side  or  page  of  an  account. 

Debtor,  a  person  owing  money  to  his  creditor. 

Deed,  an  instrument  in  writing  containing  some 
conveyance,  contract,  bargain,  or  agreement. 

Del-Credere,  a  charge  made  for  the  guarantee  of 
debts.     It  is  sometimes  called  Guarantee. 

Demand,  calling  upon  a  man  for  any  sum  of  money, 
or  any  other  thing  due.  A  Bill  at  sight  therefore  is 
payable  on  demand. 

Demurrage,  is  an  allowance  made  to  the  Master 
of  a  Ship  by  the  Merchants,  for  being  detained  in 
port  longer  than  the  time  agreed  upon. 

Deposit,   a  sum  advanced  in  part   payment,   and 
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which  is  to  ho  accounted  for  in  the  general    halance 
or  a  socHrity  to  per  form  a  duty,  to   be  relieved  wheif 
such  duty  is  perforuied. 

Deviation,  is  a  departure  without  necessary  cause 
from  the  regular  course  of  a  voyage.     This  deviatioi 
makes  void  the  contract  of  insurance. 

Discount,    is  an  allowance  made  by  the  seller  o 
Goods  to  the   buyer  when   he  pays  cash,  instead   of 
faking  credit.     The  usual   mode  is  to  deduct  doubl  " 
interest  for  the  time:  thus  if  the  credit   be  3  monthi 
2  I  per  cent,  is  allowetl,  and  if  6  months  5  per  cen 
is  taken  off. 

Dishonour,  a  term  used  when  Bi^Is  of  Exchange, 
&c.  are  refused  acceptance  or  payment* 

Dividend,  a  share  of  any  capital,  debt,  or  profit; 
also  a  share  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  Stocks  in 
the  Public  Funds,  as  the  South  Sea  &c.  divided 
among  and  paid  to  the  proprietors  half-yearly. 

Dock,  a  place  where  Vessels  are  built,  repaired, 
laid  up,  or  lodged  for  loading  or  unloading. 

Docket,  a  short  memorandum,  or  summary  affixed 
to  larger  papers.  Strikiny  a  docket  is  when  a  Credi- 
tor gives  bond  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  proving  his 
Debtor  to  be  a  Bankrupt. 

Draft,  a  Bill  or  Check  by  which  one  person  draws 
money  on  another;  also  a  small  allowance  on  goods 
sold  by  weight. 

Drawback,  certain  duties  allowed  upon  the  export- 
ation of  some  of  our  manufactures,  or  upon  certain 
merchandize  that  have  paid  inward  duties. 

Drawee,  the  person  on  whom  Bills  of  Exchange 
are  drawn. 

Dubious  Paper,  means  Bills  drawn  on  Houses  of 
little  credit. 

Due  Protection,  signifies  regular  acceptance  or 
payment  of  a  Draft  or  Bill, 
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Duty,  the  impost  laid  on  Mercliandize  at  importa- 
tion or  exportation,  commonly  called,  the  duties  of 
Customs.  '  '      *   "^^ 

E. 

Earnest,  is  the  money  advanced  to  bind  the  parties 
to  the  performance  of  a  verbal  agreement. 

Embargo,  an  arrest  on  Ships  or  Merchandize  by 
public  authority. 

Embezzlement,  the  act  of  appropriating  that  which 
is  received  in  trust  for  another. 

Emporium,  a  principal  place  for  the  importation 
and  sale  of  Merchandize. 

Endorsement,  vide  Indorsement. 

Engrossing,  purchasing  a  large  quantity  of  any 
commodity  in  order  to  raise  the  price. 

Entrepot,  a  public  Magazine  in  most  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  reception  of  Merchandize  imported. 

Entry,  a  statement  of  goods  imported  or  exported, 
as  entered  in  the  Custom-house  Books. 

Exchange,  a  place  in  most  large  cities  vv^here  Mer- 
chants, Agents,  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  other  com- 
mercial characters  meet,  to  confer  and  treat  together 
of  matters  relating  to  Exchanges,  Remittances,  Pay- 
ments, Adventures,  Assurance,  Freights,  and  other 
mercantile  negotiations,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Exchanges,  the  paying  or  receiving  of  money  in 
one  country,  for  its  equivalent  in  the  money  of  another 
country,  by  means  of  Bills  of  Exchange. 

Exchequer,  the  court  to  which  all  revenues  be- 
longing to  the  crown  are  brought. 

Excise,  an  inland  tax  on  articles  manufactured  or 
consumed  as  malt,  ale,  &c. 

Exportation,  the  act  of  sending  goods  out  of  one 
country  into  another. 
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P. 

Factor,  an  Agent  or  Correspondent  residing  at 
distance  commissioned  by  Merchants  to  buy  and  sel 
goods  on  their  account,     vide  Agent. 

Factorage,  the  allowance  or  commission  given  to 
Factors  or  Agents  by  3Ierchants  or  3ianuract«rcri 
who  employ  them. 

Factory,  is  a  place  where  a  consi(ferable  numbei 
of  3Ierchants  and  Factors  reside,  to  negotiate  bnsi 
ness  for  themselves  and  correspondents  on  commission. 

Failure,  is  when  a  person  in  trade,  through  mis- 
fortune or  imprudence,  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts. 

Finances,  a  term  usually  applied  to  the  public 
revenues. 

Firm,  the  mercantile  appellation  of  a  House  en- 
gaged in  commerce. 

First-Rate  Paper,  Bills  drawn  or  accepted  by  a 
good  House,  such  as  has  always  paid  ils  bills  regularly. 

Flat,  an  article  of  Merchandize  is  said  to  be  flat 
when  there  are  few  buyers. 

Flotsam,  is  when  a  ship  is  sunk  or  cast  away,  and 
the  goods  float  on  the  sea. 

Fore-Closing,  a  mortgage  to  compel  payment  or 
dispose  of  the  property. 

Fore-Stalling,  the  purchasing  ami  laying  up  goods 
before  they   come  to  market,   with   tlie   intenlion  of 
'raising  the  price. 

Folio,  the  debtor  an<l  creditor  side  of  a  Ledger,. op> 
Account  Book. 

Freight,  the  goods  with  which  a  Ship  is  !oade<l; 
also,  the  money  paid  for  the  use  or  hire  of  the  vessel. 

Fund,  a  stock  or  capital  by  which  any  expence  is- 
supported. 

Funds,  Public,     vide  Stocks, 
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Fuori  di  banco,  out  of  the  Bank;  the  curreut 
^ouey  of  Geiioa. 

G. 

Garble,  the  dust,  dross,  and  refuse  of  spices  and 
drugs. 

Garbling,  the  picking  out  the  worst  of  any  com- 
modity. 

Gauger,  an  officer  appointed  to  gauge  or  ascertain 
the  contents  of  any  exciseable  commodity. 

Gazette,  a  paper  published  by  Government,  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  notices  of  the  dissolution 
of  Partnerships,  Commissions  of  Bankruptcy,  sus- 
pension or  continuance  of  Bounties,  Embargoes,  &c. 

Government,  "for  your  government,"  signifies  to 
give  your  agent  or  correspondent  "better  information 
"and  rules  for  acting  by"  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
merchandize. 

Gross,  signifies  twelve  dozen  of  any  article. 

Gross  Weight,  tlie  whole  weight  of  merchandize 
with  the  dust  and  dross;  as  also  the  bag,  cask,  or 
chest  in  which  the  goods  are  contained. 

Groundage,  a  small  duty  payable  in  certain  ports 
by  ships  coming  to  anchor. 

Guarantee,  a  person  who  undertakes  that  certain 
stipulations  shall  be  fulfilled. 

Guild,  a  company  or  society  of  men  incorporated. 

H. 

Hallage,  money  paid  for  haling,  drawing,  or  car- 
rying goods  to  and  from  ships;  also  a  toll  due  to  the 
Lord  of  a  fair  or  market,  for  such  goods  as  arc  sold 
in  the  comnton  Hail  of  the  place. 

Honour,  to  honour  a  draft  is  to  accept  it  on  being 
presented,  or  to  pay  it  on  its  becoming  due, 

Ilusbandage,  the  managing  owner's  (of  a  ship)  al- 

|nu,nj'  <   o,   'v'Mimis^ion, 
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I. 

Importation,  the  act  of  bringing*  goods  into  a  couii 
try  from  foreign  parts. 

Impost,  a  certain  tax  levied  on  goods  imported,     j 

Indemnity,    is  when    one    person  secures  anothi 
from  responsibility  against  any  particular  event. 

Indorsement,  the  signature  which  the  holder  of  | 
negotiable  bill  writes  on  the  back  of  it,  by  which 
transfers  his  interest  to  a  third  person. 

Ingrossing,  buying  up  large  quantities  of  corn  or 
other  provisions,  with  a  view  to  raise  their  price,  and 
sell  them  again. 

Insolvent,  a  person  in  trade  who   has  not  a  capitifll 
adequate  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.  »■ 

Instalments,  certain  proportions  in  which,  by  agree- 
ment between  debtor  and  creditor,  a  sum  due  is  to  be 
paid  at  stipulated  times. 

Insurance  Broker^  a  person  employed  by  merchants 
to  effect  insurance  on  their  ships  and  cargoes. 

Insurance,  or  Assurance,  is  a  contract  of  indemnity, 
by  which  one  party  engages  for  a  stipulated  sum,  to 
insure  another  party  against  a  risk  to  which  he  is  ex- 
jjosed.  The  Instirer  or  Undericriter  is  the  party  who 
takes  upon  him  the  risk,  and  the  Insured  is  the  party 
j)rotected  by  the  insurance.  The  sum  paid  is  called 
the  premium,  and  the  paper  containing  the  contract 
the  policy. 

Interest,  a  premium  paid  for  the  use  or  loan  of  mo- 
|)ey,  which  by  law  must  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  '^To 
^' guard  a  person's  interest"  is  to  protect  his  property, 
and  watch  over  his  concerns. 

Inventory,  an  account  or  catalogue  of  effects,  a 
schedule. 

Invoice,  a  paper  sent  off*  with  goods  exported  on 
commission,  or  for  the  siiippers  uv\n  account. 
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J. 

Jerquing',  of  a  ship,  is  a  searcli  poiTormed  by  an 
oflicer  of  the  customs  (called  Jerquer)  after  she  is 
unloaded,  to  see  if  there  are  no  unentered  goods 
concealed. 

Jetsam,  is  when  a  ship  is  in  danger  of  being  sunk, 
and,  to  lighten  her,  the  goods  ars  thrown  into  the  sea, 
and  the  ship  notwithstanding  peris^hes. 

Journal,  a  book  in  which  is  recorded  the  transac-f 
tions  of  the  Day^Book,  and  the  subsidiary  ones,  Imv- 
ing  the  Drs.  and  Crs.  pointed  out,  in  order  to  post 
them  with  more  ease  into  the  Ledger, 

K. 

Kay,  Key,  Quay,  a  wharf  or  building  of  stone  by 
the  water  side,  in  a  seaport,  for  loading  and  unload* 
iug  goods. 

Keyage,  the  money  or  toll  paid  for  loading  or  un-^ 
loading  goods  or  merchandize  at  a  key  or  wharf. 

Lagan,  is  when  goods  are  cast  into  the  sea,  to  light- 
en a  ship,  and  which  are  so  heavy  that  they  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  therefore  the  mariners  fasten  to  them  a 
buoy  or  cork,  to  enable  them  to  fiud  them  again. 

Landwaiter,  an  officer  of  the  Custom-house,  whose 
duty  it  is,  upon  the  landing  of  merchandize,  to  take 
an  account  of  the  same. 

Lastage,  the  ballast  or  lading  of  a  ship;  sometimes 
the  word  is  used  for  garbage,  rubbish,  &c. 

Leakage,  an  allowance  in  the  customs  granted  to 
the  importers  of  liquors,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
received  damage  in  their  passage. 

Lease,    a   contract   by   which,    in   consideration   of 
)uie  payment,  a  temporary  possession  is  grunted  of 
houses  or  lands. 
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Ledger,  is  the  principal  book  of  accounts  kept 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  in  which  the  state  of  every 
person's  account  is  seen. 

Legacy,  a  bequest  or  gift  of  money,  goods,  or  chat- 
tels by  testament. 

Legatee,  the  person  to  whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed 

Letter  of  Advice,    a   letter  S'ivinor  notice  of  ar 
transaction,  such  as  advising  your  correspondent  th 
you  have  drawn  on  him,  shipped  goods  to  his  order] 
&c» 

Letter,  or  Power  of  Attorney,  a  writing  which  em- 
powers one  person  therein  named  to  act  for  another. 

Letter  of  Credit,  is  where  a  merchant  or  corres- 
pondent writes  a  letter  to  another,  requesting  him  to 
credit  the  bearer  with  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

Letter  of  Licence,  is  a  written  permission  granted 
to  a  person  under  embarrassment,  allowing  him  to 
conduct  his  affair^  for  a  certain  time  without  being 
molested. 

Letters  of  Marque,  are  commissions  granted  to 
captains  or  merchants  in  time  of  war,  to  make  rcpri- 
anh  on  the  ships  of  the  enemy. 

Letters  Patent,  a  privilege  granted  to  an  inventor, 
lo  entitle  him  exclusively  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
his  invention  for  a  term  of  years. 

Licence,  a  legal  permission  to  carry  pn  some  branch 
of  business  on  which  a  duty  is  laid. 

Lien,  a  claim  or  attachment  on  any  property  which 
a  person  has  in  his  possession,  for  ^  debt  due  to  him 
from  the  owner  of  the  property. 

Life  Annuities,  annual  payments  to  continue  dur- 
ing any  given  life  or  lives. 

Lio-ht-house,  a  tower  situate  upon  the  sea  coast, 
illuminated  in  the  night  lor  the  direction  of  ships. 

Light  Bills,  charges  paid  to  the  Trinity  House, 
Lontron,  for  light-houses,  buoys,  &c. 
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Liahtera^ve,  money  given  for  loading*  or  unloading" 
a^hip  by  means  of  a  lighter, 

Liquidafion,  the  winding-  iip  of  business,  such  as 
paying-  and  receiving  all  debts  relating  to  the  concern. 

Loan,  any  thing  lent  on  condition  of  being  return- 
ed; or  sums,  generally  of  large  amount,  borrowed 
for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  which  form  part  of 
the  national  debt,     see  Stocks. 

Lot,  a  portion  or  parcel  of  goods.  This  term  Hr 
usually  applied  to  any  parcel  of  goods  offered  at  ai 
public  sale. 

M. 

Manifest,  a  regular  list  of  a  ships  cargo,  containing 
the  mark  and  No.  of  each  separate  package,  the  names 
of  th€  persons  to  whom  they  are  consigned,  which 
paper  must  bo  signed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  be- 
fore any  of  the  goods  can  be  landed. 

Manufacture,  an  article  produced  by  labour  or  ma^ 
chinery  from  any  raw  material. 

Manufactory,  denotes  a  place  v<^here  several  artifi- 
cers are  employed  in  working  at  their  particular  craft. 

Mart,  a  place  of  public  traffic;  a  great  market  or 
fair. 

Maturity,  in  Bills,  is  when  they  become  due. 

Maximum,  the  highest  price  of  any  article,  as  fix- 
ed by  some  law  or  regulation. 

Merchandize,  all  sorts  of  goods  which  may  be 
bought  and  sold. 

Merchant,  a  general  wholesale  dealer  on  his  own 
account, 

Minimum,  the  lowest  price  of  any  article,  fixed  by 
some  regulations. 

Mint,  the  place  where  the  public  or  current  money 
is  coined. 
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Monopoly,  the  solo  power  or  privileo^e  of  soinnoany 
romniodily,  whereby  others  are  sought  to  be  restrain- 
ed of  any  freedom  they  had  before^ 

Mortoage,  a  pavvn  of  land,  tenement,  or  any  thing- 
moveable,  laici  or  bound   for  money  borrowed.     Th 
person  borrowing  is  called  the  Mortgager,  and  th 
lender  the  Mortagee. 

3Iulets,  fines  laid  on  ships  or  goods  for  the  main^ - 
tenance  of  consuls,  garrisons,  &c.  al 

Mutual  Debts^  when  two  trfiders  are  indebted  to 
caeh  other,  one  debt  may  be  set  otf  against  the  othery 
and  in  case  of  Bankruptcy,  mutual  credits,  as  well 
as^  mutual  debts  may  be  set  off. 

N. 

National  Debt,  is  a  debt  due  by  any  whole  Politi-* 
cal  Community,  as  represented  by  their  legislature 
and  government. 

Navy  Bills,     see  Bills  Navy. 

Net  Proceeds,  the  sum  which  goods  produce  after 
every  deduction  is  made. 

Net  Weight,  the  weight  of  any  commodity,  after 
every  deduction  is  made,  and  for  which  the  price  is 
charged. 

Non  Claim,  is  where  a  creditor  neglects  to  make 
ftis  claim  within  a  proper  time,  in  which  case  he  can- 
not enforce  demand. 

Notary -Public,  a  person  duly  appointed  to  attest 
deeds  and  writings,  he  also  notes  or  protests  bills  of 
exchange,  inland,  foreign,  and  promissory  notes,  when 
refused  or  returned. 

Note,  a  memorandum,  or  a  written  order  for  money. 

Noting,  is  the  act  of  a  Notary  when  a  bill  or  draft 
is  not  duly  honoured,  or,  in  otlier  words,  refused  ac- 
ceptance or  payment. 
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Ol)liVatioiij  is  a  bond  containing  a  penalty  with  a 
condition  annexed,  cither  for  the  payment  of  money, 
performance  of  covenants,  or  the  like. 

Obligee,  he  to  whom  a  bond  Is  inade  payable, 

Obliger,  the  person  who  cntersjato,  a  bond,  pr  he 
by  whoin  it  is  to  be  paid. 

Oftice,  a  place  where  business  is  transacted. 

Omnium,  a  term  nsed  amoni-'  Stock-jobbers,  to  ex- 
press all  the  articles  included  in  the  contracts  belween 
GoFcrnment  and  the  original  subscribers  to  a  loan. 

Ordnance  Debentures,  Bills  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  for  the  payment  of  Stores,  &c.  purchased 
for  that  department. 

Order,  a  direction  from  one  house  to  another,  to 
eflect  certain  purchases,  &c.  upon  limited  or  unlimit* 
ed  conditions. 

p. 

Patk  or  Package,  jroods  tied  up  for  carriage.  The 
latter  term  also  denotes  the  charge  made  for  tying  up 
the  goods. 

Packer,  a  person  who  carries  on  the  business  of 
packing  goods. 

Par  of  Exchange,  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
money  of  one  country,  compared  with  that  of  another, 
with  respect  both  to  the  weight  and  fineness. 

Parcel,  a  term  applied  both  to  small  packages  of 
tvares,  and  to  large  lots  of  goods.  In  this  last  sense, 
20hjids4  of  sug^ar,  or  more,  if  bought  at  one  pxice,  or, 
in  a  single  lot,  are  denominated  *'a  pafcbl^of'sugis/' 
Partnership,  is  when  two  or  ifjohe  persons  unite  in 
trade,  and  agree  to  participate  in  the  proSis  on  losses 
accordinjr  to  their  respective  shares  in  the  capital 
employed  in  the  concern. 

D 
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Fart-Owners,  persons  concerned  in  ship-matters, 
and  who  have  joint  shares  therein. 

Pass  In  Conformity,  or  "to  state  in  conformity,"  is 
to  acknowledge  that  an  account  transmitted  is  correct. 

Pawnbroker,  a  person  who  advances  money  upon 
pledges,  for  which  he  is  allowed  interest  after  the 
rate  of  25  per  cent.  i.  e*  3d,  per  shilling.  'MI 

Payee,  the  person  to  whom  a  bill  is  made  payabfeP' 
and  also  the  person  entitled  to  receive  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money.  ^i 

Payer,  he   who   binds   himself  to  the  payment  tM% 
bills,  bond,  or  any  sum  of  money,  either  verbally  or 
in  writing'. 

Penalty,  a  forfeiture  for  disobedience  to  certain  laws 
or  regulations:  a  penalty  also  is  usually  annexed  tose* 
cure  payment  of  money,  the  performance  of  certain 
covenants  in  a  deed,  articles  of  co-partnership,  &c. 

Permit,  a  licence  from  the  Excise,  for  persons  to 
remove  exciseable  articles,  denoting  that  the  duties 
have  been  paid. 

Pesage,  money  paid  for  weighing  goods,  &c. 

Policy  of  Assurance,  the  deed  or  instrument  by 
which  a  contract  of  assurance  is  effected. 

Portage,  money  paid  for  sailors  wages  while  in 
port:  also  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  port  in  shipping 
or  landing  goods. 

Port-Sale,  a  sale  of  goods  upon  the  Key. 

Post-Entry.  When  goods  are  weighed  or  measur- 
ed, and  the  merchant  has  got  an  account  thereof  at 
the  Custom-house,  and  finds  his  entry  already  too 
small,  he  must  make  n post  or  an  additional  entry  for 
the  surplusage* 

Posting,  in  Book^keepinr/,  is  the  mode  of  transfer- 
ring articles  from  the  Journal,  or  the  subsidiary  books, 
to  the  Ledger. 

Poundage,  the  customs  and  other  duties^  payable 
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on  nil   goods  imported  (except  those  free  of  duty  or 

liable  to  tonnage);  being*  in   most  cases  levied  at  so 

much  per  pound  or  per  cent,  on  the  respective  values. 

Pre-emption,  a  first  buying,  or  buying  before  others. 

Premium,  the  money  paid  an  underwriter  for  in- 
suring the  safety  of  ships,  goods,  &c. 

Price  Current,  a  list  of  the  various  articles  of  Mer- 
chandize in  the  market,  with  the  present  prices  an- 
nexed to  each. 

Primage,  a  certain  allowance  paid  to  mariners  and 
master  of  a  vessel  for  loading  the  same. 

Principal,  the  capital  sum  due,  or  lent,  in  oppo- 
sition to  interest.  It  also  means  the  head  of  a  Firm^ 
or  commercial  house. 

Prisage,  is  that  custom  or  share  that  belongs  to  the 
King,  out  of  such  merchandize  as  are  taken  at  sea  by 
way  of  lawful  prize. 

Procurative,  is  where  a  merchant  empowers  his 
clerk  or  agent  to  write  his  signature  or  jirm^  in  ac^ 
cepting  or  endorsing  bills,  &c. 

Pro  Forma,  a  term  generally  applied  to  a  paper 
shewing  the  terms  or  charges  attending  any  particu-^ 
lar  busmess,  as  Pro  Forma  account  Sales,  &c. 

Promisspry^Note,  a  note  of  hand  purporting  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum,  at  a  stated  period. 

Protest,  a  paper  made  out  by  a  Notary  Public,  de-. 
daring  a  bill  has  been  presented  for  acceptance  or 
payment,  and  was  refused. 

Quarantine,  the  time  that  a  ship  suspected  of  m- 
fectiou  is  restricted  from  intercourse  with  the  shore; 
it  also  means  the  duty  imposed  on  ships  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (juaranline. 

Quay,  see  Key^ 
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(Jiiest-naen,  persons  appaiuted  to  enquire  into  abus 
€s,  especially  such  as  relate  to  weights  or  measures. 

Quotation,  a  tei'rn  generally  applied  to  a  list  of  thi 
prices  of  Exchange, 

Quoted  on  Board,    means  the  price  for  which 
merchant  a£»rees  to  put  goods  on  board,  free  of  exj 
penees  of  shipping',  to  the  buyer. 

Mb 

'  Re-assuranco,  a  contract  which  the  first  assurer  en 
ters  into,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  those  whic 
lie  has  incautiously  undertaken,  by  throwing*  the 
upon  other  underwrileres  vvho  are  called  re-assurers 

Rebate,  is  an  allowance  in  the  purchase  of  goods, 
for  prompt  payiiicnt.     see  Discount. 

Receipt,  an  acknowledguient  in  writing  of  having 
received  a  sum  of  money,  cr  other  value;  and  is  either 
a  voucher  for  an  obli«^*atlon  discharged  or  one  incurred, 

RcvExchaage,  or  Rechange,  the  price  of  a  new 
exchange,  due  upon  a  biil  that  comes  to  be  protested, 
and  mu  it  be  refunded  by  the  drawer  or  indorser. 

Refraction,  is  a  deduction  from  the  weight  of  goods 
for  damages. 

Refunding,  the  paying  back  of  the  money  received 
in  cunsidoration  of  a  contract,  the  conditions  of  which 
have  not  been  fuliilled. 

Regrating,  bnying  any  wares  or  victuals,  and  sell*» 
ing  them  in  the  market  or  fair.  ,,    ;   n,  ; 

Release,  is  the  relinqnislunent  of  any  right  of  ac- 
tion, wL-ch  a  iiian  has,  or  may  claim  against  another. 

Rejiiia-uice,  a  sum  of  money  sent  from  one  house 
to  another. 

Renewal  of  a  Bill,  is  the  cancelling  of  a  Bill  due, 
and  accepting  auoiher  at  a  certain  date  in  lieu  thereof^ 

Rcspoudeiitia,  a  co.itiact  by  which  money  is  bor- 
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rowed  on  the  security  of  goods  and  merchandize,  as 
iu  Bottomry  ou  the  security  of  a  ship. 

Restitution,  is  when  money  has  been  pnid  vvronof- 
fully  or  by  mistake,  the  person  so  pacing  has  a  right 
to  demand  it  back. 

Returns,  a  term  expressing  the  value  in  goods  o» 
in  money,  returned  by  the  consignee  of-  a  cargo  or 
parcel  of  goods  to  the  consigner:  the  term  also  means 
a  return  or  remittance  of  bills, 

Return  of  Premium,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  pre^ 
wiium  of  an  insurance  which  is  given  back  in  terms  of 
the'  Policij. 

Revenue,  signifies  the  produce  arising  from  any 
possessions.  Thus  the  public  revenue  of  a  kingdom 
IS  the  produce  of  its  imposts,  in  shape  of  rents,  taxes, 
duties,  &c. 

s. 

Salvage,  an  allowance  made  for  saving  a  ship  or 
goods,  or  both,  from  the  danger  of  the  seas,  (ire, 
enemies,  &c. 

Sample,  a  small  quantity  of  an  article  at  public 
or  private  sale,  as  a  specimen  of  the  commodity. 

Schedule,  in  commerce,  the  statement  of  a  Bank- 
rupt's affairs,  delivered  by  him  to  the  Comnrissioners 
appointed  to  invest igfite  bis  case. 

Searcher,  an  Officer  of  the  Custom-house,  whose 
business  is  to  search  all  ships  outward  bound,  to  see 
whether  any  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods  are  ou 
board* 

Sea  Worthy,  is  when  a  ship  is,  in  cve^y  reispcct, 
fitted  for  her  destined  voyage. 

Seizure,  an  arrest  of  some  meachandize,  moveable 
or  other  matter,  citiior  in  consequence  of  some  law, 
oi*  express  order  of  the  governinent. 

Set-Oii*  of  3Iutuai  Debts,  is  where  tradesmen  are 
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mutually  indebted,  one  debt  may  be  set  off  ag-ain,. 
the  other;  and  in  case  any  action  be  brouoht,  notice 
is  to  be  given  of  the  particular  sum  or  debt  intended 
to  be  set  off  against  another. 

Smuggling',  thp  act  of  importing  or  exporting  goods 
without  payment  of  the  Customs  or  Excise  duties. 

Solidity,  the  character  which  a  mercantile  house 
bears  as  to  property. 

Solvent,  a  person  in  trade  who  is  able  to  pay  hii 
debts. 

Specie,  coin  as  distinguished  ft'om  paper  money, 

Standard,  a  weight  or  measure  of  admitted  autho- 
rity^ and  by  whiph  others  are  adjusted. 

Staple,  a  place  of  public  sale,  or  a  town  or  city 
Laving  such  a  place. 

Staple-Goods,  such  as  are  sold  at  a  staple,  or  the 
principal  produce  of  a  coimtry;  and  also  goods  not 
being  liable  to  perish,  as  wood,  lead,  iron,  &c. 

Stock,  a  fund  raised  by  a  commercial  company  to 
be  employed  in  trade;  in  Book-keeping  it  denotes 
the  Owner,  or  Owners  of  the  Books.  Stock  is  a  term 
likewise  applied  to  the  Capitals  of  the  Bank  of  Engn 
land,  and  of  the  East  India  and  Soutli  Sea  Compa- 
nies, &c. 

Stocks,  or  Public  Funds,^  are  the  debts  of  Go- 
vernment, from  which  interest  is  paid  from  revenues 
set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

Stock-Broker,  a  person  employed  to  buy  or  sell 
shares  in  the  Joint  Stock  of  a  Company,  or  in  the 
Public  Funds. 

Stock-jobber,  a  person  who  deals  in  the  Public 
Funds  on  his  own  account. 

Storage,  Warehouse  rent. 

Subsidy,  an  aid  or  tribut  granted  to  the  King  by 
*  Sec  part  Third  ot"  this  Book, 
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^  tax  on  oTounds,  lands,  &c.  It  also  means  a  foreign 
supply  or  grant. 

Supercargo,  a  person  employed  by  Merchants  to 
go  a  voyage,  and  oversee  their  cargo  or  loaduig,  and 
dispose  of  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Surety,  is  where  one  person  becomes  bound  for 
another. 

Suttle,  is  the  weight  of  goods  after  Tare  is  allowed 
and  when  farther  deductions  are  to  be  made  such  as 
drfi/'t  or  tret. 

T- 

Ti'ally,  a  cleft  piece  of  wood  to  score  any  account 
^r  reckoning  upon. 

Tare,  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  bag",  box, 
cask,  or  other  package  in  which  the  goods  are  pack- 
ed  up* 

Tarif,  or  Tariff,  a  table  or  catalogue  containing 
the  names  of  different  kinds  of  Merchandize,  with  the 
duties  to  be  paid* 

Tellars,  clerks  in  public  offices,  who  reckon,  re* 
ceive,  and  pay  money. 

Tonnage,  a  custom  or  impost  due  for  merchandize 
brought  or  carried  in  tons  from,  or  to,  other  nations 
after  a  certain  rate  per  ton.  It  also  means  the  burden 
or  number  of  tons  which  a  ship  carries. 

Tontine,  a  scheme  upon  which  annuities  for  lives 
are  granted,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship. 

Traffic,  a  general  term  for  Trade,  Commerce,  Bar- 
ter, or  Exchange. 

Transfer,  the  act  by  which  one  party  makes  over 
or  assigns  his  right,  interest  or  property,  to  another. 

Transit,  a  Custom-house  warrant  to  pass. 
Tret,    an  allowance  on   the  weight   of  goods  for 
waste,  usually  4 lbs.  on  every  104;  but  this  allowance 
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i^  no>V  seldom  gireii.     It  is  aUdwed  iii  the  thaft  ot 
tare.  ^  ^'^^ 

Tronngc  a  custom  or  toll  for  weli^bing  goods.  * 

Trustee,  a  person  wlio  Lris  an  estate,  or  mohey^pj 
trystedjn  his  hands  for  t lie  use  of  another;        \j 

Tunnage,  an  impost  of  so  much  per  tiih*^^^^^ 
gallons  on  liquors  imported  or  exported. 

u. 

Ullage,  signifies  so  much  of  the  contents  of  a  cask- 
or  other  vessel,  as  it  want^  of  being  full.  mm 

Umpire,  when  two  arbitrators  cannot  agree,  in  seiS 
tlFng  a  dispute,  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  third  persoi^ 
named,  whose  decision  is  final. 

Underwriter,  is  an  insurer  who  subscribes  his  name 
lo  policies  of  insurance  on  Ships,  Merchandize,  &c. 

Usance,  the  usual  term  or  lime  at  which  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  is  drawn,     see  Tahle^  part  IV.  ^ 

Usury,  consists  in  taking  more  than  5  per  cent*  for 
theloau'of  money  when  the  obligation  to  re*pay  is 
absolute. 

V. 

Value,  to  value  in  a  mercantde  sense,  is  to  draw  tk 
teill;  the  words  "  value  received,'*  or  "value  in  ac^ 
"count,"  are  also  mentioned  in  every  Bill  of  Ex- 
change, although  not  essential  to  their  validity. 

Vellon,  a  money  in  which  accounts  are  kept  iu  qia- 
fiy  parts  of  Spain.  ^      ,  ,    ., 

Voucher,  a  document  or  paper  proving  that  s€Mne 
payment  has  been  made,  or  other  transaction  effected, 

w. 

Warehouse,  a  receptacle  for  Wares  and  BIcrchan- 
dizo. 
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Warelioused,  or  Bonded  Goods,  certain  articles 
which  on  being-  landed,  are  warehoused,  upon  bond 
being-  given  for  the  payment  of  duties,  &c. 

Wharf,  a  bank  or  quay  for  landing  goods  at,  as 
also  for  shipping  of  goods  off  from. 

Wharfage,  money  paid  for  the  use  of  a  Wharf,  see 
Key  age. 


PART   !!• 

Chap.  I.— Sec.  1. 
On  Bills  and  Merckanfs  Accounts^ 

What  is  meant  by  a  Bill  ? 

Ans.  A  Bill  is  a  written  obligation  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  at  a  specified  time. 

How  many  kinds  of  Bills  are  there? 

Ans.  Two:  Inland  and  Foreign  Bills. 

W^hatis  an  Inland  Bill? 

Ans.  A  Bill  payable  in  the  same  country  where  it 
is  drawn. 

How  are  Inland  Bills  distinguished? 

Ans.  Into  Drafts  and  Promissory  Notes;  the  former 
containing  an  order  and  the  latter  a  promise. 

How  many  persons  are  generally  concerned  in  an 
Inland  Bill? 

Ans.  Two:  the  Drawer  and  Acceptor. 

Who  is  meant  by  the  drawer  ? 

Ans.  The  person  to  whom  the  Bill  is  made  payable, 
or  who  receives  the  sum  or  value  of  the  Bill? 

Who  is  meant  by  the  acceptor? 

£ 


II 
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Ans.  The  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  and  vvliq 
pays  the  value  when  due. 

What  is  meant  by  Accepting  a  Bill  ? 

Ans.  Signing  your  name  under  that  of  the  Drawer, 
by  which  you  bind  yourself  to  pay  it  when  due  as 
having  received  the  value. 

What  is  meant  by  Indorsing  a  Bill  ?  ^1 

Ans.  The  Holder  of  a  Bill  before  he  can  pay  it 
away  when  it  has  been  made  payable  to  his  order, 
must  indorse  it,  (by  writing  his  name  on  the  back  of 
it,  across  the  paper  or  stamp  and  against  the  end  of 
the  line)  being  in  eHcct  a  promise  to  pay,  (if  the  Bill 
be  duly  presented),  should  the  Acceptor  or  any  of  th 
proceeding  Indorsers  fail. 

How  many  kinds  of  Indorsations  are  there  ? 

Ans.  Two:  Blank  and  Special  Indorsments, 

What  is  meant  by  a  Blank  or  genera!   Indorsment? 

Ans.  Writing  your  name  07ilu  on  the  back  of  the 
Bill. 

What  is  meant  by  a  Special  Indorsment? 

Ans,  When  the  Holder  names  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  Indorsed  the  Bill  is  said  to  be  Specially  Indorsed. 

Which  of  the  two  Indorsments  are  to  be  preferred 
in  remitting  Bills? 

Ans.  A  Special  Indorsment;  because  should  the 
Bill  fall  into  i-mproper  hanl-^,  the  person's  name  to 
whom  it  is  Indorsed  must  be  Forged  before  it  can  be 
negotiated,  and  consequently  fraud  or  imposition  is 
prevented  as  much  as  possible. 

When  the  term  of  a  Bill  is  expressed  in  Months, 
Mheiher  are  Calendar  or  Lunar  Months  understood? 

Ans.  Calendar  months  are  always  understood. 

Explaiii  this  by  an  example? 

Ans.  Suppose  a  Bill  dated  on  the  1st.  of  January^ 
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and  made  payable  at  one  month  after  date,  the  term 
or  Month  expires  on  the  1st.  of  February. 

What  is  understood  by  Days  of  Grace  ? 

Ans.  Days  of  Grace  ^re  a  certain  number  of  days 
panted  after  the  term  of  the  Bill  is  expired.  Three 
days  are  allowed  in  Great  Britain. 

Are  Days  of  Grace  allowed  on  Bills  drawn  at  sight? 

Ans.  No:  they  must  be  either  paid  when  presented, 
or  protested. 

If  a  Bill  falls  due  on  a  Sunday  or  any  holiday  at 
the  Bank  when  must  it  be  paid  ? 

Ans.  On  Saturday  or  the  day  before  the  holiday. 
Is  a  Bill  dated  on  Sunday  considered  valid? 
Ans.  No:  at  least  Bankers  will  not  discount  such,  as 
it  is  presumed  no  business  was  transacted  on  that  day. 

What  is  meant  by  getting  a  Bill  discounted  ? 

Ans.  To  discount  a  bill  means  to  procure  cash  fur 
it  before  it  falls  due. 

How  is  this  done? 

Ans,  By  indorsing  the  Bill  to  any  person  or  bank- 
er, who  pays  the  money,  deducting  Interest  for  the 
time  it  has  to  run. 

When  a  Bill  is  made  payable  at  so  many  weeks 
after  date  how  is  the  time  of  payment  known  ? 

Ans.  By  allowing  seven  days  to  the  week,  and  re- 
counting the  number  of  days  from  the  date  of  the  Bill. 
What  is  meant  by  Protesting  a  Bill  ? 

Ans.  A  Protest  is  an  instrument  in  tcrithig  (taken 
by  a  notary  public)  in  favor  of  the  holder  of  the  Bill, 
which  is  not  duly  accepted  or  paid. 

When  should  a  Bill  be  Presented  for  payment? 

Ans.  Upon  the  last  Day  of  Grace  and  within  Bank 

hours. 

When  ought  a  Bill  to  be  Protested  if  not  paid? 
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Ans.  The  evening"  of  the  day  on  which  it  falls  due 
or  last  day  of  grace. 

What  is  the  consequence  should  the  holder  neglecJ 
to  protest  the  Bill  in  due  time? 

Ans.  He  loses  recourse  against  the  Drawer  and  In^ 
dorsers,  and  can  sue  the  Acceptor  only  for  payment. 

When  ought  Inland  Bills  not  paid  to  be  returned? 

Ans.  Inland  Bills  may  be  kept  fourteen  days,  but 
not  longer. 

How  soon  can  payment  of  a  Bill  be  enforced  aftfll 
it  has  been  protested  ? 

Ans.  A  charge  may  be  given  immedia(ely,  and  six 
days  thereafter  the  Acceptor  or  his  property  may  be 
attached. 

For  what  length  of  time  is  a  Bill  in  force? 

Ans.  A  Bill  continues  effectual  for  six  years  al- 
though not  regularly  protested,  and  forty  years  wheu 
duly  protested. 

Sec.  2, 

What  is  meant  by  a  Foreign  Bill  ? 

Ans.  It  is  a  written  order  from  a  person  in  one 
country,  addressed  to  another  in  a  different  country, 
requiring  him  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  a  third  person, 
or  to  his  order,  and  that  either  on  demand  or  at  specie 
fied  times. 

What  is  understood  by  Usance? 

Ans.  Usance  is  the  time  of  one,  two,  or  three 
months  after  date,  or  after  sight  according-  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  places  between  which  the  Fxchanges  run. 

What  is  meant  by  double  or  treble  Usance? 

Ans.  Double  or  treble  Usance,  is  double  or  treble 
the  usual  time;  and  half  Usance  is  half  the  time. 

Iluw  liiany  persons  are  generally  concerned  in  a 
Foriegn  Bill. 
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Ans.  Sometimes  three  but  generally  four,  viz.  two 
at  the  place  where  the  Bill  is  drawn,  and  two  in  the 
country  where  it  is  payable. 

How  are.these  Persons  named  ? 

Ans.  The  Drawer,  Payee,  Drawee,  and  Holder. 

Who  is  meant  by  the  Drawer? 

Ans.  The  person  who  makes  out  the  Bill.         -^ 

Who  is  meant  by  the  Payee? 

Ans,  The  person  to  whose  order  or  in  whose  favor 
the  Bill  is  drawn. 

Who  is  meant  by  the  Drawee  ? 

Ans.  The  person  on  whom  the  Bill  is  drawn. 

Who  is  meant  by  the  Holder  of  the  Bill  ? 

Ans.  The  person  to  whom  the  Bill  is  indorsed,  or 
in  whose  possession  it  remains  at  the  time  of  payment. 

Who  is  meant  by  the  Indorser? 

Ans.  The  person  who  first  writes  his  name  on  the 
back  of  the  Bill. 

Who  is  meant  by  the  Indorsee  ? 

Ans.  The  person  to  whom  the  Payee  has  indorsed 
the  Bill. 

What  is  meant  by  a  Set  of  Exchaurje? 

.  Ans.  Two,  three,  or  four  Bills  drawn  at  the  i^ame 
time,  of  the  same  tenor. 

For  what  purpose  are  these  Bills  drawn? 

Ans.  To  be  transmitted  by  different  shi|)s  or  posts, 
ai§  a  security  against  accidents  or  delays;  and  when 
one  of  them  is  accepted  and  paid  the  others  are  null 
and  void. 

How  is  the  time  of  payment  fixed  on  Pills  after 

^^'^'^  I.. 

Ans.  The  Acceptor  marks  the  date  of  his  accep- 
tance, and  the  term  of  the  Bill  is  computed,  from  \kQ 
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time  it  was  accepted,  and  not  from  the  time  it  was 
drawn. 

When  ought  Foreign  Bills  not  paid  to  be  returned- 
to  the  party  from  whom  they  were  received? 

Ans.  Foreign  Bills  should  be  returned  in  course  ol 
post  or  at  all  events  within  three  posts. 

Sec.  3. 
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What  is  meant  by  a  JSill  of  Parcels  ? 

Ans.  A  Bill  of  Parcels  is  a  note  of  the  quantity 
value  of  goods  sold  and  delivered  by  the  seller  to  the 
purchaser  along  with  the  goods. 

How  is  a  Bill  of  Parcels  made  out? 

Ans.  When  it  is  a  copy  of  the  goods  sold,  and  de- 
livered at  the  time  of  purchase,  the  expression  is 
Bought  of  A.  B. 

If  a  Bill  of  Parcels  be  for  goods  sold  at  a  former 
period  how  is  it  expressed? 

Ans.  We  write  3Ir.  C.  D.  to  A.  B.  or  Mr.  C.  D.  to 

A.  B.  Dr.  and  place  the  dates  (if  more  than  one)  on 
the  margin.     This  is  called  a  general  account. 

What  is  an  Invoice  ? 

Ans.  An  Invoice  is  an  account  of  goods  generally 
sent  off  by  sea  either  in  consequence  of  an  order  from 
the  Person  to  whom  they  are  sent,  and  at  his  risk,  or 
consigned  to  him  for  sale  at  the  risk  of  the  Shipper. 

For  what  purpose  is  the  clause  ^^Errors  Excepted^^ 
prefixed  to  Invoices  and  other  accounts? 

Ans.  That  the  Subscriber  may  have  it  in  his  power 
afterwards  to  correct  errors,  should  any  be  discovered. 

What  is  an  Account  Sales  ? 

Ans.  It  is  an  account  of  goods  sold  on  Commission^ 
drawn  out  by  the  Agent,  and  sent  to  his  employer 
who  made  the  consignment. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Net  Proceeds  ? 
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Ans.  The  Sum  which  remains  after  all  charges  at- 
tending' the  sales  have  been  deducted,  and  which 
sum  is  due  to  the  person  from  whom  you  received  the 
consignment. 

When  the  debts  are  not  guaranteed  by  the  agent, 
but  are  at  the  risk  of  the  employer,  how  should  he 
make  out  the  Account  Sales? 

Aws,  In  the  Preamble  it  may  be  stated  at  whose 
risk  the  goods  have  been  sold,  or  the  agent  should 
prefix  to  his  signature,  ''Bad  debts  excepted''  other- 
wise in  strictness  he  becomes  accountable  for  the  same« 

When  the  Agent  guarantees  the  debts,  is  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  in  the  Account-Sales  the  names  of 
the  Purchasers?, 

Ans.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  although  in 
many  instances  it  is  done;  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
indittbrence  to  his  employer  to  whom  he  sold  the 
goods. 

What  is  the  duty  of  an  Agent  ? 

Ans.  An  Agent  should  procure  the  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  trade  at  the  place  where  he  resides;  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods  in  market;  of 
their  present  prices,  and  the  probability  of  their  ris- 
ing or  falling;  to  pay  exact  obedience  to  the  order  of 
his  Employers;  to  consult  their  interest  in  matters 
referred  to  his  discretion;  to  execute  their  business 
with  all  possible  despatch;  to  be  early  in  his  intelli- 
gence; correct  in  his  accounts,  and  punctual  in  his 
correspondence. 

What  is  meant  by  an  Account  Current  ? 

Ans.  An  Account  Current  is  a  state  of  our  Mercan- 
tile Transactions  with  any  person,  drawn  out  in  a 
plain  circumstantial  manner,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
Dr.  and  Cr.  and  which  exhibits  the  state  of  our  affairs 
up  to  the  date  at  which  it  is  made  out. 

Does  it  require  a  knowledge  of  Book-keeping  to 
understand  the  nature  of  an  Account  Current  ? 
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AnR,  Yes:  because  the  particulars  are  narrated  as 
expressed  in  the  Journal;  and  where  the  collective 
term  Sundries  occurs  in  the  Ledger,  every  reference 
is  supplied. 

How  is  interest  calculated  on  Accounts  Current? 

Ans.  The  usual  method  is  to  compute  the  interest 
on  each  sum  respectively  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  ~ 
the  account. 

Is  there  not  a  preferable  method  to  this! 

Ans.  Yes:  the  best  method  is  to  add  and  substraci 
the  sums  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  as  they  become 
due,  and  then  multiply  the  several  halnnccs  by  the 
days,  which  intervened  between  each  transaction,  and 
if  the  balances  be  due  at  one  time  to  you  and  at 
another  to  your  Correspondent,  extend  the  products 
in  seperate  columns,  and  compute  the  interest  in  the 
ilifference  of  the  sums  of  those  columns* 
Why  should  a  preference  be  given  to  this  last  method? 

Ans.  Because  it  is  not  only  more  expeditious,  by 
reducing  the  computation  to  one  operation  (by  a  com- 
m(m  divisor),  but  this  method  exhibits  the  7;«/awce 
due  to  the  respective  parties  at  the  different  dates  of 
the  transactions. 

Chap.  II.— Sec.  1. 
On  Book-keeping. 

What  is  BOOK-KEEPING  ? 

Ans.  Book-keeping  is  the  art  of  recording  the 
transactions  of  Persons  in  Trade,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exhibit  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  of  their  affairs. 

What  is  meant  by  single  entry  ? 

Ans.  Single  entry  chiefly  records  transactions  on 
credit  by  simply  debiting  the  person  who  receives 
any  thing,  and  crediting  the  person  w  ho  delivers  any 
thing.     Of  course  the  Ledger  affords  to  the  Owner 
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ii6  Other  kriowlcdg-e  but  the  debts  which  are  owing 
him,  nml  what  ho  owes  to  others. 

What  is  understood  by  double  eKtry? 

Ans.  When  Books  are  kept  on  the  principles  of 
DOUBLE  ENTRY,  every  Slim  or  transaction  which  is  en- 
tered on  the  Dr.  side  of  any  account,  the  same  sum 
must  be  carried  to  the  Cr.  sides  of  other  accounts. 
The  Ledger  exhibits  in  a  concise  point  of  view,  not 
only  the  debts  due  to,  or  by  you  as  in  Single  Entry; 
but  also  ihe  amount  of  the  Cash  and  Bills,  the  amount 
o^ Purchases  and  Sales,  the  value  of  the  Goods  on 
hand,  the  Gai7i  or  Loss  on  each  article,  or  on  the  whole* 

How  many  methods  are  there  of  Book*keeping  as 
founded  on  distinct  principles? 

Ans.  The  mode  or  form  of  keeping*  Books,  varies 
according  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Business,  but 
there  are  strictly  speaking  only  two  methods:  namely 
Book-keeping  by  Single  and  by  Double  Entry. 

What  information  should  a  Merchant's  Books 
exhitit? 

Ans.  The  information  which  a  Merchant's  Books 
contain,  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  tbl lowing  heads. 
1st.  The  Debts  owing  to  him  and  those  which  he 
owes  to  others.  2nd.  The  Goods  or  other  properly 
belonging  to  him  at  commencement  or  last  balance; 
the  amount  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  and  the 
quantity  and  value  still  on  hand. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  Day  Book  ? 

Ans.  The  day  book  records  the  sales,  or  disposal 
of  goods,  and  every  other  transaction  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  entered  in  the  Subsidiary  JJooks  as 
Cash  and  Bills,  &,c. 

How  many  Subsidiary  Books  are  generally  used 
in  business? 

Ans.  The  number  of  Subsidiary  Books  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  bushicss;  but  the  follow- 
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ing  are  tbe  principal   Books, — Invoice  Book— Book 
oi' Sales — Book  of  Shipments — Cash  anil  Bill  Books. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  Journal?  / 

Ans.  The  Journal  contains  an  aiTanffemont  of  the 
whole  transactions  in  each  month.  The  Drs.  and 
Crs,  pointed  out,  that  they  may  be  easily  posted  into 
the  Ledger, 

What  is  the  use  of  the  LEDGER? 

Ans.  The  Ledger  collects  transactions  of  tliesamdj 
or  similar  kind,  under  their  respective  heads,  and  i'ot 
this  purpose  it  is  divided  into  several  accounts,  thf 
Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  being  opposite. 

What  is  the  General  Rule  for  distinguishing  Dr.* 
and  Cr, 

Ans.  Every  Article  received,  or  Person  accounts 
able  to  you  is  Dr.  and  every  Article  sold  or  delivereJ| 
or  Person  to  whom  you  are  accountable  is  Cr,  or  in 
other  words,  every  tiling  received,  or  Person  receiv*^ 
ing  any  thing  is  Dr.  and  every  thing  sold  or  delivered, 
or  Person  delivering  any  thing  is  Cr. 

How  is  the  first  part  of  the  Inventory  Journalized? 

An^.  Sundries  Dr.  to  Stock.— ^Co^v/i  for  the  balance 
on  himd-^Gooda  or  Property  for  the  value  per  In- 
ventory—  fJi/fs;  Receivahle  for  accepted  Bills  in  youi* 
possession — Personal  Acconnts  for  the  sums  due, to 
you  in  open  Accounts. 

How  is  the  second  part  of  the  Inventory  Journ- 
alized?   '    '"     '     '    '  '  '^ 

Ans.  Stock  Dr.  to  Sundries.  To  Personal  Ac- 
counts for  the  sums  you  owe  in  open  Accounts;  and 
to  Bills  Payable  for  your  acceptances  not  due  or  paid. 

Sec.  2. 

Hoiv  are  the  folloicing  Cash  Transactions  stated? 

When  you  receive  payment  of  a  Personal  Account  ? 
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2  Ans.  I  debit  Cash,  and  say  to  A,  B,  received  of 

ilHD. 

When  you  pay  a  Personal  Account  ?  '^ 

Ans.  I  credit  Cash,  and  say  by  A.  B.  paid  hinfi 

When  you  receive  payment  and  allow  a  Discoufit  9 

Ans.  I  debit  Cash  to  A.  B.  for  the  full  sum ;  ancj 
then  credit  Cash,  and  say  by  Interest  for  Discount. 

When  you  pay  Money,  and  receive  a  Discount? 
Ans.  I   credit  Cash   by  A.  B.  for  the  whole  sum, 
and  then  c/e^?'^  Cash  and  say  to  Interest  for  Discount. 

When  you  receive  Rents,  Freights,  &c  from  ac» 
counts  of  property? 

Ans.  I  debit  Cash  and  say  to  the  Property  from 
wl^ich  they  arise. 

When  you  receive  Money  not  connected  with  any 
Account? 

Ans.  I  debit  Cash  to  Profit  and  Loss,  if  it  be  a 
^ain  arising-  from  the  business:  or,  I  debit  Cash  to 
Stock,  if  it  be  a  sum  which  does  not  arise  from  the 
business,  such  as  a  legacy  received,  or  a  wager  won. 

When  you  pay  Charges  on  account  of  property? 

Ans.  I  credit  Cash  and  say.  By  the  property^  for 
repairs,  or  the  like. 

When  you  pay  Money  not  connected  with  any  ac- 
count? 

Ans,  I  credit  Cash,  by  Charges,  if  any  incidental 
charge:  or  by  House Bxpences,  for  private  expences: 
or  by  Profit  and  Loss,  for  interest  on  money  borrowed. 

Sec.  3,  ^ 

How  are  the  following  1^'\\\  Transactions  x^^orded? 

When  you  receive  a  Bill  in  settlement  (jf  ai)  ac? 
count?  ^^   ivv)ll 

Ans.  I  make  Bills  receivable  Dr.  to  A.  U,\if>dW 

When  you  guaut  or  accept  a  Bill? 
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Ans.  I  make  the  person  (A.  B.)  to  whom  granted, 
Dr.  to  bills  payable. 

When  you  receive  payment  of  a  Bill  ? 

Ans.  1  debit  Cash  and  say,  to  bills  receivable. 

When  you  pay  or  retire  a  Bill  ? 

Ans.  I  credit  Cash,  and  say,  by  bills  payable. 

When  you  discount  a  Bill? 

Ans,  I  first  debit  Cash,  and  say,  to  Bills  receiV'* 
able  for  the  sum  of  the  bill,  and  then  credit  Cash, 
and  say,  by  interest  for  the  discount. 

When  you  Indorse  or  pay  away  a  Bill? 

Ans.  I  enter  A.  B,  (to  whom  indorsed)  Dr.  to  billsk 
receivable. 

When  you  draw  and  remit  a  Bill  ? 

Ans.  I  may  either  make  A.  B.  (to  whom  remitted) 
Dr.  to  C.  D.  on  whom  drawn;  or,  bills  receivable 
Dr.  to  C.  D.  and  then  A.  B.  Dr.  to  bills  receivable. 

When  you  renew  a  Bill  ? 

Ans.  1st.  If  the  Bill  be  in  my  own  hands;  I  make 
A.  B.  the  acceptor  Dr.  to  Sundries;  viz.  to  bills 
receivable,  for  the  sum  of  the  old  bill;  to  Interest, 
for  the  interest  included  in  the  new  bill.  And  then 
bills  receivable  Dr.  to  A,  B.  for  the  new  bill. 

A'ofc.    This  entry  supposes  interest  included  in  the  new  Bill. 

If  the  interest  for  the  additional  time  be  paid  in 
Cash;  I  debit  Cash,  and  say,  to  Interest;  or,  if  no 
interest  is  allowed,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  entry 
when  the  bill  was  renewed. 

2nd.  If  I  have  indorsed  or  paid  away  the  Bill? 

Ans.  I  credit  Cash  by  A.  B,  when  you  pny  his 
bill,  and  then  A.  B.  Dr.  to  Interest  for  the  Interest; 
lastly  I  eater  bills  receivable  Dr.  to  A.  B.  for  the 
new  bill. 

When  you  protest  a  Bill? 

Ans.  Ibt.  If  the  Bill   Le  i.i  my  own  hands;  1  enter 
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A.  B.  from  whom  we  received  it  Dr.  to  bills  receiv* 
able;  and  then  I  credit  Cash,  and  say,  by  A.  B.  for 
expeuce  of  protest. 

2nd.  If  I  have  paid  away  or  remitted  the  Bill: 
I  credit  Cash  by  A.  B.  paid  his  bill:  or,  A.  B.  Dr. 
to  Sundries:  viz.  to  C,  D.  (to  whom  the  bill  was  re- 
mitted) for  amount  of  tiie  bill,  with  charges  of  pro- 
test; and  to  Charges  for  additional  expences  paid 
by  us. 

Sec.  4. 

llow  are  the  Jolloiviuf/  Transactions  in  Purchasing 
Goods  stated  ? 

When  you  buy  Goods  for  Cash  ? 

A  lis.  I  credit  Cash  and  say  b}j  Goods^ 

When  you  buy  Goods  on  Credit? 

Ans.  I  make  Goods  Dr.  to  A.  B.  (the  purchaser). 

When  you  purchase  Goods  on  a  Bill  ? 

Ans.  First,  I  make  Goods  Dr.  to  A.  B.  and  when 
I  accept  his  draft,  I  make  him  Dr.  to  bills  payable. 

When  you  pay  Freight,  Duty,  or  other  charges 
on  Goods'/ 

Ans,  I  credit  Cash:  hy  Goods  paid  charges. 

Sec.  5. 

IIoio   are    the  folloicing    Transactions   in   Selling 
Goods  entered? 

When  you  sell  Goods  for  Cash  ? 

Ans.  I  debit  Cash,  and  say,  to  Goods,  for  the 
amount. 

When  you  sell  Goods  on  credit?  ,ij  i^.j,.      ,,, 

Ans.  1  make  A.  B.  (the  buyer)  Dr.  to  Goods, 

When  you  sell  CJoods  on  Bill  ? 

Aus.  First  I  make  A.  B.  Dr.  to  Goods,  and  then, 
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when  lie  accept  my  draft  on  liim,  I  enter  Bills  reccir-i 
able  Dr.  to  A.  B. 

When  yoii  receive  a  Bounty  ox  Drawback  on  Goods  j 
exported? 

Ans.  I  make  Debentures  Dr.  to  Goods;  and  wher^l 
I  receive  payment,  I  debit  Cash  and  say  to  Debe/Uuresf 

Sec.  6. 

Hoic  are  the  Jollowinfj  Transactions  in  Shipping 
Goods  entered"^ 

When  you  Ship  off  Goods  in  consequence  of  orders  ?" 

Ans.  I  make  A.  B.  Dr,  to  Sundries. 

When  you  Ship  off  Goods  to  your  Agent  as  an  ad- 
venture  ? 

Ans.  I  make  adventure  to- — Dr.  to  Sundries, 

viz;,  to  Goods,    to  Charges,   to  Commission,   and  to 
Insurance,  (if  any). 

When  the  Agent  renders  an  Account  Sales? 

Ans.  I  enter  Agent  Dr.  to  adventure  to for 

the  Proceeds,  which,  if  greater  than  the  outset  charge, 
the  difference  is  gain. 

How  is  the  Account  clqsed  ? 

Ans.  I  make  adventure  to Dr.  to  profit  and 

loss;  but  if  there  has  been  a  loss,  I  reverse  the  entry. 

Sec.  7.  - 

How  are  the  following  Transactions  in.  Barterinr^ 
or  Exchanging  Goods  stated  ? 

When  the  value  received  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
value  delivered? 
Ans.  I  make  Goods  received  Dr.  to  Goods  delivered. 

When  the  values  are  unequal  and  the  difference  to 
be  settled  at  a  future  period  ?  ? 

Ans.  I  first  make  Goods  received  Dr.  to  A.  B.  for 
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the  nmoiint,  and  then  A.  B.  Dr.  to  Goods  delivered 
for  their  amount. 

When  the  values  are  unequal,  and  the  difference 
settled  by  cash  or  bill  at  the  time? 

Ans.  1st.  If  the  value  received  be  greater,  I  enter 
Goods  Dr.  to  A.  B.  for  the  amount;  then  I  credit 
Cash  by  A.  B.  for  the  sum  paid  him,  and  A.  B, 
Dr.  to  bills  payable  for  the  amount  of  my  bill.  2ndly. 
If  the  value  delivered  be  greater,  I  make  A.  B.  Dr. 
to  Goods  for  the  amount;  then  I  debit  Cash  to  A.  B. 
for  the  sum  I  received;  and  bills  receivable  Dr.  to 
A.  B.  for  his  acceptance. 

Sec.  8. 

How   are  the  foUoxmng   Transactions  relating  to 
Goods  received  to  Sell  on  Commission  stated"} 

When  you  pay  charges  on  Goods  consigned  ? 

Ans.  If  credit,  Cash,  and  say,  by  Goods  on  com* 
mission. 

When  you  make  a  sale  of  these  Goods? 

Ans.  If  for  Cash,  I  debit  Cash  to  Goods  on  com* 
mission;  or  if  on  credit  A.  B,  Dr.  to  Goods  on  commis* 
8ion. 

When  you  take  any  of  these  Goods  to  account? 

Ans.  I  make  Goods  Dr.  to  Goods  on  commission. 

When  you  make  out  the  Account  Sales? 

Ans.  I  enter  Goods  on  commission  Dr.  to  Sundries, 
viz.  t9  charges,  to  commission,  to  consigner,  for  net 
proceeds. 

Sec.  9. 

Hoto   are   the  follormng   Transactions  in   Making 
Insurances  Journalized^' 

When  you  effect  Insurance  on  your  own  account  on 
Goods  outward  ? 
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Ans.  If  on  Cootls  by  way  of  adi^enluro,  T  make 
adventure  Dr.  to  the  Broker  or  Assurance  Company; 
or,  if  on  Goods  per  order  of  another  person^  I  enter 
A.  B*  Dr.  to  Sundries,  viz.  to  the  Broker  for  prern* 
and  policy;  to  commission  for  4  per  cent^ 

When  you  effect  Insurance  on  your  own  account  oft 
Goods  homeward? 

Ans.  I  enter  Goods  Dr.  to  the  Broker  or  Company, 
for  premium  and  policy. 

When  you  effect  Insurance  on  another  persons  ac- 
count ? 

Ans,  I  make  the  person  Dr.  to  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

When  a  return  of  premium  is  claimed  for  convoy 
and  arrival  J  for  Insurance  on  another  person? 

Ans.  I  make  the  Broker  or  Insurance  Company 
Dr.  to  A.  B*  for  whose  account  the  Insurance  was 
'made. 

When  a  return  of  premium  is  claimed  on  your  ac- 
count for  convoy  and  arrival  ? 

Ans.  I  make  the  Broker  or  Insurance  Dr.  to  the 
Goods  on  which  the  Insurance  was  made. 

Sec.  10. 

Sdw  are  the  following  Transactions  in  Bankruptcy 
stated"} 

When  the  failure  is  a  total  loss? 

Ans.  I  make  profit  and  loss  Dr.  to  the  Bankrupt 
for  the  amount  of  my  claim. 

When  you  receive  a  Composition? 

Ans.  If  in  Cash,  I  debit  Cash  to  the  Bankrupt;  or 
if  a  Bill,  Bills  receivable  Dr.  to  ditto;  then  profit 
and  loss  Dr.  to  the  Bankrupt  for  my  loss. 

Should  the  Bankrupt  at  any  after  period  voluntarily 
pay  the  deficiency  ? 
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Alls.  I  debit  Cash  to  profit  and  loss  for  the  sum 
received. 

When  the  loss  by  a  failure  is  known  at  the  time  of 
balancing? 

Ans.  I  make  profit  and  loss  Dr.  to  the  Bankrupt 
for  the  loss,  and  carry  the  difference  to  the  balance 
account,  which  is  the  composition  which  I  have  to 
receive. 

Chap.  III.— Sec.  L 
On  the  Ledger  Accounts  and  Balancing  the  Books. 

Mow  many  kinds  of' accounts  does  the  Ledger 
contain  ?  . 

Ans*  When  the  Books  are  kept  by  Double  Entry, 
the  Ledger  contains  the  three  following  viz.  Personaly 
Realy  and  Nominal  Accounts. 

What  does  Personal  accounts  contain  on  the  Dr. 
and  Cr.  sides? 

Ans.  A.  B.  or  any  person's  account  contains  on  the 
Dr.  sides  the  sums  which  he  is  accountable  to  me; 
and  on  the  Cr.  those  for  which  1  am  accountable  to 
him.     The  balance  shows  how  much  is  owing. 

How  are  Personal  accounts  balanced  ? 

Ans.  If  the  Dr.  side  be  greatest,  enter  the  diffe- 
rence of  balance,  and  if  the  Cr.  be  greatest,  the  con- 
trary, first  crediting  or  debiting  the  account  for  the 
difference  accordingly. 

What  does  Bills  receivable  account  contain  on  the 
Dr.  and  Cr.  sides? 

Ans.  Bills  receivable  contains  on  the  Dr.  the  bills 
I  receive  for  any  debt  owing  me;  and  on  the  Cr.  those 
I  receive  payment  of,  or  which  I  discount,  or  pay 
away, 

.How  is  Bills  receivable  account  balanced  ? 

Ans.  By  carrying  the  difference  (which  is  the  bills 

G 
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on  hand)  to  the  Dr.  of  balance,  first  oreJiting  tfie  Vii?^ 
count  for  the  same. 

What  does  Bills  payable  account  contain  on  the  Cr< 
and  Dr.  sides? 

Ans.  Bills  payable  contains  oit  the  Cn  the  htWs 
I  accept,  and  oil  the  Dr.  those  I  have  paid. 

Mow  is  Bills  payable  account  balanced?     ld!W 

Ans.  By  carrying  the  difference  (which  is  the  sunl 

I  owe  in  accepted  bills)  to  the   Cr*  of  balance,  firsi 

debiting  the  account  for  that  sum. 

Sec.  2- 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  Real  accounts? 

Ans.  Real  accounts  are  accomits  of  any  kind  of 
property,  such  as  Cash^  Goods^  Ships,  Houses,  Lands^ 
or  the  like. 

What  does  Cash  contain  on  the  Dr.  and  Or.  sides? 

Ans.  Cash  contains  on  the  Dr.  the  sums  of  money 
I  receive  and  on  the  Cr.  the  money  I  pay^ 

How  is  the  Cash  account  balanced? 

Ans.  By  carrying  the  difference  (which  is  the  mo* 
uey  on  hand)  to  the  Dr.  of  balance. 

What  does  Goods  contain  on  the  Dr*  and  Cr. 

Ans.  Goods  or  any  other  property,  contains  on  the 
Dr.  the  amount  of  the  pmehasos,  and  all  charges; 
and  on  the  Cr.  the  sales  and  other  returns. 

How  is  an  account  of  goods  balance  J? 

Ans.  1st  When  the  Goods  are  all  sold,  by  profit 
and  loss,  i(  the  Cr  side  be  greater  the  difference  is 
gain,  which  1  carry  to  the  Cr*  of  profit  a'ul  loss  ac- 
count; but  if  the  Di\  side  be  greater  the  difference  is 
Ij^is,  which  I  carry  to  the  Dr.  side  of  profit  and  loss. 
'^in\.  When  the  Goods  are  all  on  hand,  I  enter  the 
amount  or  value  on  the  Dr.  side  of  balance,  first 
crediting  the  accjuat  for  the  same.     3rd.  When  part 
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of  the  Goods  is  oii  hand,  I  assertain  the  value  of  the 
part  unsold,  which  I  enter  on  the  Cr,  side  of  the  ac- 
count, then  the  difference  of  the  two  sides  will  show 
the  ffain  or  loss,  which  I  carry  to  the  proper  side  of 
profit  and  loss,  and  the  value  on  hand  to  the  Dr. 
side  of  balance* 

Sec.  3. 

What  is  meant  by  Nominal  Accounts? 

x4ns.  Nominal  accounts  are  those  of  Stock  and 
profit  and  loss. 

What  does  Stock  account  represent? 

Ans.  Stock  represents  thq  name  of  theowqer  of  the 
Books. 

What  does  Stock  contain  on  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides? 

Ans.  The  Dr.  side  contains  the  amount  of  my  debts, 
and  the  Cr.  the  amount  of  my  effects  at  last  balance 
or  at  beginning  of  the  Books, 

What  does  the  difference  of  the  two  sides  of  Stock 
show  ? 

Ans.  My  Stock  or  capital  at  the  period  referred  to. 

What  does  the  profit  and  loss  account  on  the  Dr. 
and  Cr.  sides? 

Ans.  Profit  and  loss  contains  on  the  Dr.  every  artiV 
cle  of  loss  or  charge  Against  the  business;  and  on  the 
Cr.  every  article  of  gain  or  advantage  arising  from 
the  busiuesSt 

What  does  the  difference  of  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count show,  when  the  several  items  from  closing  the 
Ledger  accounts  are  posted  ? 

Ans,  The  difference  show?  the  net  gain  or  loss  on 
the  business. 

To  what  account  is  the  difference  of  profit  and  loss 

carried  at  balancinnr? 

■■  o 

Ans.  To  the  Cr.  of  Stock,  if  there  has  been  a  gain 
ou  the  bHsin««8;  but  to  the  Dr.  side  if  a  loss^ 
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Sec.  4. 

What  does  Charges  account  contain  on  each  side  ? 

Ans.  On  the  Dr.  side  are  entered  all  expences 
paid  or  incurred  on  the  business  which  do  not  belong 
to  any  particular  account;  on  the  Cr.  usually  the 
sums  we  charge  our  employers  for  Warehouse  rent, 
postages,  &c. 

What  does  House  Expences  contain  on  each  side? 

Ans.  On  the  Dr.  side  the  sums  of  money,  or  the 
value  of  any  thing  taken  for  private  use.  Jf  there  be 
any  entry  on  the  Cr.  it  must  be  for  a  sum  which  was 
with-drawn,  and  not  all  expended  at  the  time  of 
balancing  the  Books. 

What  does  the  Commission  account  contain  on 
each  side? 

Ans.  On  the  Cr.  side  the  sums  I  receive  for  trans-* 
ticting  business  for  others.  If  any  entry  on  the  Dl^ 
side  it  must  be  for  commission  which  I  owe,  for  in-^ 
stance,  to  Bankers  on  whom  we  draw  bills. 

What  does  Interest  account  contain  on  each  side  % 

Ans.  On  the  Dr.  side  all  sums  paid  or  incurred  by 
me,  for  interest  or  discount  on  bills  or  accounts,  in 
receiving  a  settlement;  on  the  Cr.  side  the  sums  for 
interest  or  discount  allowed  me. 

How  are  these  ybz^r  last  accounts  closed? 

Ans,  By  carrying  the  difference  to  the  proper  sidia 
of  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

Sec.  5. 

What  does  Balance  account  contain  on  the  Dr.  and 

Cr.  sides;  and  what  does  the  difference  of  this  ac- 
count shew. 

Ans.  Balance  contains  on  the  Dr.  the  cnsh  on  hand 
and  oiher  property  which  belongs  to  me,  and  all  debts 
due  to  me:  the  Cr.  fc;ide   contains  the  sunis  1   owe  in 
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open  accounts,  and  in  bills  accepted  by  me.  The 
difference  therefore  shows  my  net  capital  at  the  time 
of  balancing. 

Explain  the  reason  why  the  difference  of  Stock 
agrees  with  the  ditierence  of  Balance  at  closing  the 
Books  « 

Ans.  The  Stock  account  contains  on  the  Dr.  the 
amount  of  my  Debts,  and  on  the  Gr.  side  the  amount 
of  my  Effects  at  opening  the  Books.  The  difference 
shows  my  capital  at  that  time,  and  when  my  net 
profits  are  added,  or  losses  deducted  from  this  sum, 
it  will  show  my  Capital  at  the  time  of  balancing. 
The  Dr.  side  of  the  balance  account  contains  my 
Effects^  and  the  Cr.  my  Debts  at  that  time,  and  the 
difference  must  therefore  also  show  my  net  Capital, 
and  both  will  correspond  if  the  Books  be  correct. 

In  a  Set  of  Books  balanced,  what  two  accounts  in 
the  Ledger  will  show  the  net  Capital  or  deficiency? 

Ans,  The  Stock  and  the  Balance  accounts. 


TART    III. 

Chap.  I. 
The  Stocks. 


The  term  is  used  to  signify  the  trading  capital  of 
several  public  companies,  and  the  amount  of  several 
debts  ot  government  to  the  nation ;  but  in  the  latter 
acceptation  it  is  most  commonly  understood. 

As  it  wonid  be  found  difficult  to  raise  the  immense 
sums,  that  are  fre(juently  wanted  by  government  to 
defray  the  public  expences,  without  olfering  some 
further  iuducemeut,   than  merely  the  payuicut  of  a 
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moderate   interest;    it  has  been  found    necessary  ti 
create  a  debt  for  a  much  larger  sum,  than  that  which 
has  been  borrowed,  and   this  debt  is  called  Stoch,^ 
Thus  suppose  any  person  advapces  a  loan  of  4000/, 
in  money,  fgr  which  the  nation  is  to  become  indebte 
to   him  in  5000/.  and  is  to  pay  him  interest  upon  ji 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annipn,  then,  from  thii 
transaction  he  is  said  to  possess  5000/.  stock,  in  tli 
4  per  cent  annuities,  and  he  will  receive  200/.  annu- 
ally, by  half-yearly  payments.  Or,  suppose  the  nation^ 
agree  to  become  indebted  to  him  in  66661.  ISs.  Ady 
and  to  pay  him  interest  upon  it  at  3  percent  per  an-^^ 
iium,  he  would  then  receive  the  same   yearly  interest 
of  200/.  and  would  be  said   to  possess  6666L  135.  Ad. 
stock  in  the  3  per  cent  annuities.     This  is  called  rais- 
ing- money  at   5  per  cent,    because,  for  every    100/. 
that  is  borrowed  such  a  quantity  of  stock  is  given, 
that  the  interest  upon   it  amounts  to  5/.  but  both  the 
rate  of  interest  that  is  paid,  and  the  amount  of  the 
capital  to  be  created,  depend   upon   the  bargain  that 
is  made  between  the  minister  and  the  contractors. 

A  person  lending  money  to  government,  for  which 
he  is  to  receive  stock,  cannot  claim  a  payment  of  the 
debt;  he  therefore  has  the  power  given  him  of  assign- 
ing over  any  part.qf  his  stock,  to  any  other  person 
who  will  then  become  a  creditor  by  the  nation,  and 
will  receive  the  interest  upon  the  amount  so  assigned. 
This  is  called  a  transfer,  for  as  the  account  of  the 
seller  is  debited  for  the  amount  assigned,  and  the 
account  of  the  buyer  is  credited  for  the  same  amount, 
the  stock  or  public  debt  is  only  transferred  from  one 
person  to  another. 

The  interest  on  stock  is  usually  called  a  dividend; 
for  as  the  name  of  stock  was  given  to  the  capital  of 
the  national  debt,  from  its  similarity  in  many  particu- 
lars, especially  in  that  of  transfer,  to  the  capitals  or 
stocks  of  the  great  commercial  companies,  such  as 
the  ^qmpany  of  the  Bank,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany :   so  the  interest  which  the  former  bears,   has 
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been  called  a  dividend,  as  the  interest  borne  by  the 
latter,  being  divided  from  the  divided  shares  of  their 
profits,  had  received  that  appellation. 

The  dividends  are  also  called  annuities,  and  under 
this  ternt  they  are  seperated  into  perpetual  annuities, 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  government,  and  termi- 
nable or  inredeemable  annuities,  which  exist  for  only 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and  annually  absorb  in  the 
interest,  a  portion  of  the  capitaL 

Chap.  II. 

Tho  following  are  the  principal  government  annu^ 
ities,  and  the  stocks  of  the  principal  public  companies. 

Navy  Fine  per  cent  Annuities,  produced  from 
about  50  millions,  partly  formed  out  of  navy  bills^ 
converted  in  1784,  into  stock  bearing  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  whence  the  name* 

Four  per  cent  Consolidated  Annuities,  pro- 
duced from  about  the  same  quantity  of  stock  as  the 
last;  these  annuities  are  called  consols,  or  consolida- 
ted, from  the  stock  having  been  formed  by  the  con- 
solidation of  several  debts  of  government. 

Three  pf:r  cent  Reduced  Annuities,  produced 
by  about  170  millions  of  stock,  formed  from  several 
debts,  that  originally  bore  a  higher  rate  of  interest, 
but  which  on  various  conditions,  has  been  reduced  to 
the  rate  which  the  name  of  the  stock  expresses. 

Three  per  cent  Consolidated  Annuities,  pro- 
duced by  above  400  millions  of  stock,  in  part  formed 
by  the  consolidation  of  several  stocks,  bearing  interest 
at  3  per  cent. 

N.  B.  When  the  word  consols  is  indefinitely  used, 
it  is  always  understood  to  mean  these  annuities. 

Three  per  cent  Lmperial  Annuities,  produced 
by  about  8  millions  of  stock,  created  by  loans  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  with  the  security  of  the  interest 
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being-  pnid  by  the  ^ovornment  of  this  rounffyj  wlien^ 
ever  tbe  Emperor  should  far!  in  his  engagcinenf. 

FiVR.  PKii  CENT  Irish  Annuities,  produced  hJ 
frbout  2  millions  of  stock,  formed  by  loans  for  the  usT 
of  Ireiand,  before  the  union* 

Bank  Stock*  is  a  capital  of  nearly  12  millions,  witf 
Wliich  the  company  of  the  bank  has  accommodated 
government  with  various  loans,  and  with  whicli  theii 
carry  on  the  banking-  business,  purchase  bullion,  &cl 
The  dividends  on  Bank  Stock  are  now  10  per  cent^ 
so  that  the  profits  of  the  company  are  near  12  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

India  Stock  forms  the  trading  capital  of  the  East 
India  Company;  this  stock  consisting*  of  6  millions 
produces  an  annual  dividend  of  10 1  per  cent. 

South  Sea  Stocr  and  Annnuities,  consist  of  or 
are  produced  from  a  capital  of  20  millions,  the  great* 
cr  part  of  this  is  lent  to  government,  for  which  the 
South  Sea  Company  receive  S  per  cent,  but  from  the 
increase  of  other  profits^  the  dividends  to  the  proprie- 
tors is  3 1  per  cent. 

Bank  Long  Annuities,  so  called  from  the  annnaf 
payment  beinof  from  their  origin  made  payable  at  the 
Bank,  and  from  their  being  granted  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  other  terminable  annuities. 

o 

For  Exchequer  Bills,  Navy  Bills,  and  India 
Bonds,  see  Commercial  Terms. 

Omnium  is  a  term  denoting  the  different  stocks  form- 
ed by  a  loan,  while  any  part  of  the  loan  remains  un- 
paid. For  example,  suppose  20  millions  of  money 
are  to  be  raised,  and  for  every  100/.  in  money,  are  to 
be  given  100/.  stock  in  3  per  cents,  and  50/.  stock 
in  the  4  per  cents,  and  6s,  Sd.  per  cent  in  the  long 
annuities;  then  if  any  person  engage  to  advance 
10^000/.  in  money;  upon  paying  the  first  instalment, 
(for  the  money  is  usually  advanced  at  the  rate  of 
about  10  per  cent. per  month,  until  the  whole  is  paid) 
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lie  will  recire  three  receipts,  which  seperately  contaia 
an  engaoement  to  transfer  to  the  person  possessing- 
Iheni,  10,000/.  stock  in  the  3  per  cents,  5000/.  stock 
in  the  4  per  cents^  and  31/.  10^.  stock  in  the  long 
annuities,  upon  the  whole  of  the  instalments  being" 
paid,  at  or  before  the  appointed  time.  While  these 
three  receipts  are  sold  together,  and  before  the  whole 
of  the  instalments  has  been  paid,  they  are  called  Om- 
nium, as  they  are  made  up  of  all,  or  of  several  of  the 
stocks. 

Scrip,  is  a  term  given  to  each  of  the  receipts  of 
the  omnium,  when  they  are  sold  seperately:  thus  iu 
the  foregoing  supposition,  if  the  receipt  containing 
the  engagement  to  transfer  the  10,000/.  in  the  3  per 
cents  be  sold  without  the  other  two  receipts,  this 
would  be  called  a  sale  of  Scrip.  Immediately  the 
whole  of  the  instalments  upon  any  scrip  receipt  is 
paid,  the  transfer  of  the  stock  is  made  to  the  person 
who  holds  it,  and  there  is  usually  a  discount  for 
prompt  payment. 

N.  B.  When  the  stock  created  by  any  loan  is  formed 
in  only  one  sort  of  stock,  there  is  properly  speaking 
no  omnium,  though  then  by  a  misnomer,  the  scrip 
receipt  is  called  by  that  name. 

Chap.  III. 

The  prices  of  the  stocks,  &c.  are  exhibited  in  the 
lists  that  are  published  in  this  manner.  The  value 
of  any  perpetual  annuity  thus:  3  per  cent  Consols 
81  |,  82 {,  ^.  signifies  that  the  value  of  100/.  stock  of 
these  annuities  sold  on  the  day  this  price  is  given  for 
81/.  5*.  in  money  at  the  beginning  of  the  market,  that 
this  stock  rose  to  82/.  \^s.  and  left  off  at  82/.  lO.v. 
The  value  of  any  terminable  annuity  thus;  Bank 
Lorifj  Annuities,  IG -,  I  —  U).  signifying  that  any 
annual  payments  of  these  annuities,  was  worth  H)  | 
years  purchase  at  the  beginning,  and  left  off  at  16  .L 
years  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  market.  ^^ 
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The  value  of  either  Exchequer  Bills  or  India  Bom]i 
thus;  Excheqver  Bills  2  4  premium,  or  India  Bondi 
1  pr.  2  (lis. — This  signifies,  that  every  100/.  in  Ex 
chequer  Bills  bore  a  premium  of  2^,  at  the  beginninl 
which  advanced  to  4^.  in  the  end  of  that  day;  anl 
that  every  lOQ/.  in  India  Bonds,  sold  at  first  at  li 
premium,  and  afterwards  sold  at  2^.  discount.  j 

The  value  of  Omnium  is  expressed  thus, — Omniui 
3 1   premium.      Which   signifies  that  every   fOO/. 
Omnium,  sold  at  a  premium  of  3/.   10^. 

The  value  of  any  stock  to  be  delivered  at  a  fntui 
time   is  expressed   thus.— Consols    for  opening   65] 
Meaning  that  when  the  books  of  the  3  per  cent  coij^ 
sols   are  again   opened   for  transferring  of  stock,  an 
engagement  has  been  entered  ioio  for  s^elHng  a  quan- 
tiiy  of  those  annuities  at  that  rate. 

The  following  list  of  the  prices  of  stock,  &c.  wifl 
serve  to  elucidate  the  above  description,  and  fix  it 
ftiore  deeply  in  the  memory. 

Bank  Stock.  ....  ..........  .200 

3  per  cent  Reduced 81  J 

3  per  cent  Consols.  ....  .....  shut 

Consols  for  Account .83 

3i  per  cent  1818 m\ 

3  3  per  cent  Reduced. 8i>^ 

New  3  i  per  cent . . ,  89^ 

4  per  cent  182^6.  .......  ^ ., . 

Bank  long  Annuities^.  .......   16| 

India  Stock .  ............... 

Bonds 3 

Exchequer  Bills , .  11 

The  word  shut  denotes  thaft  the  traiisfer  books  were 
closed;  the  blanks  denote  that  none  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  stock  was  sold  on  the  given  day.  The  transfer 
books  of  any  stock  are  shut  about  a  month  before  tho 
dividends  on  that  stock  become  due^  and  they  remain 
so  about  six  w  eeks« 
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The  Dividends  are  due,  Jan.  5,  and  on  Jidy  5— 
April  5,  and  on  Oct.  10. 

The  Interest  on  India  Bonds  is  computed  from 
March  31,  and  from  Sept.  30. 

The  Brokerage  upon  perpetual  annuities  is  A  per 
cent  upon  the  quantity  of  stock  purchased  or  sold; 
on  terminable  annuities  it  is  \  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  money;  on  Exchequer  bjlls 
arid  India  bonds,  it  is  l^.  per  cent. 

Chap,  IV 

Marine  Insurances f 

3Iarine  Insurances  are  coHtracts  to  indemnify  the 
owners  of  goods  and  vessels,  from  any  loss  or  damage 
they  may  meet  with  at  sea:  and  to  indemnify  the 
proprietors  of  freight,  from  any  loss  of  hire  they  may 
sustain,  by  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  cargo. 

Policies  are  stamped  papers  or  parchments  con- 
taining the  particulars  and  terms  of  the  insurance^ 
There  are  two  sorts  of  policies,  viz.  valued  policies 
and  open  policies.  Valued  policies  express  the  value 
of  the  property  insured.  Open  policies  do  not  express 
this  value. 

Under  writers  are  the  persons  undertaking  the  im* 
demniBcation ;  they  are  so  called  from  writing  their 
names,  the  amount  of  their  risk,  ^c.  underneath  th(3 
terms  of  the  policy. 

Premiums  are  the  sums  of  money  the  underwriters 
receive,  or  are  said  to  receive,  in  consideration  of  the 
responsibility  (hey  take  upon  themselves.  In  time  of 
war,  rhere  are  two  sorts  of  premiums,  viz.  short  pre^ 
miums  and  long  premiums.  A  short  premhim  is 
received  when  the  vessel  is  warranted  to  sail  with 
convoy;  otherwises  loufj  premium  is  received;  and 
ii'  the  vessel  should  sail  with  convoy  and  arrive,  u 
part  of  this  premium  isb  to  be  returned. 
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The  Underwriters  do  not  receive  from  brokers,  or 
from  any  persons  efiecting  an  insurance,  the  whole  * 
amount  of  the  premium;  but  when  the  rate  of  the 
preniium  is  expressed  in  guineas,  they  receive  sa 
many  pounds;  and  when  the  rate  is  expressed  in 
pounds  they  receive  5  per  cent  less.  To  distinguish 
this  diminished  premium  from  the  whole  premium,  it 
is  called  the  underwriters  premium. 

The  Brokerage  for  effecting  an  insurance  is  5  per 
cent  upon  the  underwriter's  premium;  excepting  in 
those  insurances,  where  the  whole  of  the  premium  is 
expressed  in  pounds,  when  it  is  5  per  cent  upon  the 
whole  premium.  For  procuring  the  settlement  of  a 
loss,  the  brokerage  is  ^  per  cent  upon  the  amount 
recovered. 

The  Commission  for  effecting  an  insurance,  is  ^ 
per  cent  upon  the  amount  insured;  and  for  procuring 
the  settlement  of  a  loss  it  is  2  per  cent  upon  the 
amount  recovered. 

The  Stamp  Duty  upon  policies  of  insurance  is  2s.  6rf, 
per  cent,  and  any  fraction  of  100/. 

Chap.  V. 

Exchanges, 

Exchanges  are  those  calculations,  by  which  to  a 
given  sum  in  the  money  of  one  country,  an  equivalent 
is  found  in  the  money  of  another.  The  Par  of  Ex- 
change is  the  estimated  true  value  of  the  certain  price, 
as  produced  by  a  comparison  of  the  worth  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  two  countries. — London  gives  the 
price  certain  to  the  following  places,  viz.  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Hamburgh,  Altona,  Paris,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Venice,  and  gives  the  uncertain  price  to  3Iadrid, 
Cadiz,  Bilboa,  JLeghorn,  Cenoa,  Naples,  Lisbon, 
and  Oporto,  as  appear  from  I  he  following  list  of  the 
couifccs  of  exchange  taken  froiii  one  ot  those  called 
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Lloyd's  lists;  and  with  these  places  and  with  Diiblia 
and  Cork,  I^ondon  has  an  established  exchange, 

London  receives  from 

Flamburgh. .  30  shilling's  G  grotes  Flemish,  .for  £1  storling^ 

Allona 36  shillin<js  8  grotes  Flemish ditto 

Amsterdam.  .37  shillings  6  grotes  Flemish. ditto 

Rotterdam   ..11  florins  2  stivers .ditto 

Paris 24  livres  lO  sols ditto 

Bourdeaux. .  25  francs .ditto 

Venice .58  hre  piccoli  •  • ditto 

London  gives 

Madrid.  • . «     39  pence  sterling  .  .for.  .1  dolli^r  of  exchange. 

Leghorn. . . .  50|  pence .1  dollar  of  8  rials. 

Genoa 50  pence     , .  1  dollar  of  exchangOir 

Naples 41;^  pence ,  • I  ducat. 

Lisbon 03  pence 1  milrei. 

OportQ 02 J  pence 1  milrei. 

London  receives  froni 

Dublin, .  ♦ .   109J  pounds  Irish for  £100  steding. 

Cork 110  pounds  Irish •  •  •  •  .ditto. 
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PART    IV. 

Forms  of  Receipts^  DraftSy  Bills  ^c^ 

I.  Receipts, 

London,  10th.  January,  1831,  Received  of  Mr, 
Samuel  Barker,  One  hundred  and  eight  pounds  tei^ 
shillings  in  full, 

£108,  10.  A.  B. 

Received  9th,  February,  1831,  of  Mr.  William 
Symonds,  Fifty  pounds  on  account. 

£50.  A.  B. 

,  March  4th.  1831.  Received  of  Mr.  William  Sy- 
monds,  Fifty-four  pounds  seven  shillings  and  ten^ 
pence,  being- the  balance  of  his  account. 

£54.  7.  10.  A.  B. 

Receipt  for  a  Promissory  Note, 

Received    this day  of— — ■ — ,  of  A.  B.    his 

Promissory  Note  of  hand,    dated  this  day,    for  the 

jum  of ,  and   payable  to  my  order  two  m^nth^ 

ifter  date,  which,  when  paid,  will  be  in  full  for 

>old  and  delivered  him. 
£ 

Receipt  to  Assignees  for  a  Dividend. 

Received  this day  of 1831,  of  3Iessrs. 

4.  B.  and  C.  D.  assignees  of  the  estate  and  effects  of 

K.  F.  of,  &c.  a  bankrupt,  the  sum  of  £ being" 

1  dividend  of shillings  in  the  pound  on  my  deb^ 

of ,  proved  under  the  said  Commission. 

II.  Drafts. 

£124.  5.  London,  January  5th.  1831. 

Two  mouths  alter  date  pay  to  my 
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order,   One   hundred   and  twenty-four  pounds  five 

shillings,  value  received, 

Messrs.  Adkins  &  do.?  A.  B, 

London.          J  Accepted  Adkins  &  Co. 

£247.  6.  Leeds,  March  10th.  1831. 

Thirty-one  days  after  date  pay  Mr* 

John  Cross,  or  order.  Two  hundred  and  forty-sevea 

pounds,  six  shillings^  value  received. 

Mr.  A.  C  >  James  Palmer. 

London.  \  Accepted  A.  B. 

Payable  at  Thornton  &  Co's. 

III.  Promissory  Notes. 

£  136.  4.  6.  London,  May  3rd.  1831. 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise 

to  pay  to  the  order  of  3Iessrs.  Thomas  Peel  &  Co. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  four  shillings  and 

sixpence,  value  received. 

A.  B. 

£  153;  8.  9.  London,  May  6th.  1831* 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise 
to  pay  to  Mr.  A.  B.  or  order,  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  pounds  eight  shillings  and  ninepence,  value 
received. 

Thomas  PeeU 

On  Inland  Bills  it  may  be  observed  that  a  Bill 
drawn  out  either  in  the  form  of  a  Draft  or  Promissory 
Note  is  equally  valid*  but  it  is  more  business  like, 
that  when  the  Drawer  writes  out  the  Bill,  he  should 
make  it  a  Draft,  and  when  the  Acceptor  draws  it  out 
Le  ought  to  make  it  a  Promissory  Note.  .    ^ 

IV.  Foreign  Bills.  ^ 

£  230.  Hamburgh,  June  6th.  1831. 

At  Usance  pay  to  the  order  of  Messrs. 
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l^homson,  Jones,  and  Co.  Two  liundred  and  tlii>fy 
pounds  sterling-,  value  received^  and  charge  the  same 
to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Golding,  ?  Samuel  Jackson^ 

London*      5        Accepted  Joseph  Golding* 

Ta  explain  the  business  transacted  by  this  Bill, 
suppose  Thomson,  Jones,  and  Co.  who  reside  at 
Hamburgh,  have  occasion  to  remit  to  London,  and 
apply  to  Samuel  Jackson  for  a  bill  on  London,  Jack- 
son draws  the  Bill  on  his  Debtor  or  Banker,  Joseph 
'Goldbifj  ;  Tho4«son,  Jones,  and  Co.  on  receiving  the 
Bill,  pay  the  value  to  Jackson,  and  send  it  to  theii' 
Creditor  A.  B.  of  London,  first  writing  on  the  back 
of  the  bill 

Pay  Mr.  A.  B.  or  order* 

Thomson^  Jones,  &  Co# 

This  is  called  Indorsing  the  Bill  to  A*  B.  aiji 
and  when  he  receives  the  Bill  he  applies  to  Golding 
and  requires  him  to  accept  it;  Golding  agrees  to  this 
and  writes  under  Jackson's  signature  Accepted^  Jo- 
seph Goldingj  and  delivers  it  back  to  A.  B.  who  may 
may  either  keep  it  till  it  fall  due^  or  transfer  the  mo* 
uey  by  indorsing  the  bill* 

Samuel  Jackson  is  called  the  Drawer,  Thomson, 
Jones,  and  Co*  the  Indorsers;  A.  B.  the  Holderj 
and  Joseph  Golding,  the  Acceptor. 

As  a  security  against  accidents  or  delays,  Mer- 
chants fi/equently  iijake  out  three  or  four  Bills  at  the 
same  time,  all  of  the  same  tenor  and  date,  which  are 
called  a  Set  of  Exchange^  These  are  transmitted 
by  different  Ships  or  posts,  and  when  one  of  them  is 
paid,  the  others  are  of  no  force. 

The  form  of  the  first  Bill  is  as  follows. 

£300.  Sterling*  New  York,  May  6th.  1831. 

THility  days  after  sight  pay  this 

tny  first  of  Exchange  (second  and  third  unpaid)  to 
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the  order  of  Mn  A.  B.  Three  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling-, value  received. 

William  Porter. 
Mr.  Thomas  Banks,  ?  Thomas  Banks, 

London.      5        Accepted,  June  18th.  1831. 

In  drawing"  the  second  Bill,  write  my  first  and 
third  unpaid,  and  in  drawing  the  third  Bill,  write 
Jirst  and  second  unpaid. 

Bills  of  Exchange  are  mostly  drawn  in  the  money 
of  the  Places  where  they  are  to  be  paid.  If  the  sum 
be  expressed  in  the  money  of  the  place  where  it  is 
drawn,  the  Rate  of  Exchange  should  be  mentioned; 
or  it  may  be  drawn  payable  at  the  Current  Exchange, 
which  in  that  case,  is  settled  between  the  parties,  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  which  prevails  when  the  Bill  falls 
due. 
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Forms  of  Protests  of  Bills  of  Ex  change , 
Of  an  Inland  BiU  for  Non-payment. 

On  tin's  30th.  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  at  the 
request  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Brown,  of  this  city 
of  London,  3Ierehants,  and  bearers  of  the  original 
Bill  of  Exchange,  whereof  a  true  copy  is  on  the 
other  side  written,  I,  James  Hall,  Notary  Public,  by 
Royal  Authority  duly  admitted  and  sworn,  went  to- 
the  house  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Temple,  on  whom  the  said 
Bill  is  drawn, .  and  there  speaking*  with  the  said 
Thomas  Temple,  I  exhibited  unto  him  the  original 
Bill  of  Exchange,  and  demanded  paynjent  thereof, 
to  which  he  answered,  that  the  Bill  would  not  be 
paid  for  want  of  effects.  Therefore,  1  the  said  Notary, 
at  the  request  aforesaid,  have  protested,  and  by  these 
presents  do  solemnly  protest,  as  well  against  the 
Drawers,  Acceptor,  and  Indorsers  of  the  said  Bill  of 
Exchang-e,  as  against  all  others  whom  it  may  concern; 
for  all  Costs,  Charges,  and  Interest  suffered,  and  to 
be  suffered,  for  want  of  payment  of  said  original  Bill. 
Thus  done  and  protested  in  London  aforesaid  in  the 
presence  of  B.  C.  and  D.  E.  witnesj^es. 
jExchange-Alley,  James  Hall, 

Cornhill.  Notary  Public. 

N.  B.  On  the  back  of  this  Protest  is  to  be  made 
an  exact  copy  of  the  Bill  or  Note  protested^  together 
with  a  list  of  the  Lidorsers  on  such  Bill  or  note.  Tht? 
Notary's  fees  for  noting  and  protesting'  are  settled  by 
general  acquiescence. 

Of  a  Foreign  Bill  for  Non-acceptance. 

[Make  a  true  copy  of  the  Bill  and  Indorsments.] 

On  this day  of in   the  year at 

the  lequcst  of  31r.  A.  B.  of  this  city  of  London, ^ 
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and  bearei'  of  the  original  Bill  of  Exclianoe,  wUerrof 
a  true  copy  is  on  the  other  side  written,  I,  J.  M.  of 
the  said  city,  Notary  Public,  &c.  went  to  the  house 
of  3fr.  C.  D.  on  whom  the  said  Bill  is  drawn j  and 
there  speaking  with  the  said  C.  D.  I  exhibited  unto 
him  the  said  original  Bill  of  Exchange,  and  demand* 
ed  payment  thereof,  to  which  he  answered^  that  &c. 
Therefore  I  the  said  Notaryj  at  the  request  of  the  said 
A.  B.  do  hereby  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses 
here-under  written,  protest  the  said  Bill.  Dated  in 
liOndoii  the  day  and  year  in  the  beginning  written. 


PJJ^IS. 


Printed  by  H.  Neville,  Church-Street,  WeU». 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED    TO   A  COMPANY    OF    YOUNG   PERSONS,     WHILST 
VIEWING   THE    RUINS    OF    KIRKSTALL   ABBEY. 


By  CORNELIUS  CAYLEY. 


SEE  how  the  sharp,  corroding  tooth  of  Time 
Hath  rent  these  massy  walls  I—The  stones  dissolve ! 
And,  like  the  feeble  sinews  of  old  age, 
Relax,  and  shrink,  and  tumble  to  the  ground  ! 

Ah  me  !  shall  ruthless  Time's  devouring  pow*r 
Thus  bow  the  firmest  works  of  busy  man  ? 
'Tis  even  so  ! — Yea,  lastly,  he  himself, 
The  great  projector  of  these  haughty  piles. 
With  all  his  riches,  honours,  and  renown:; 
Hides  his  poor  head  in  dust — and  is  no  more ! 

Come,  then  my  friends,  upon  a  surer  base 
Let's  build  such  pleasures  as  will  ne'er  decay ; 
Such  as  in  endless  youthful  beauty  shine 
When  life's  gay  dream  (like  to  a  tale  that's  told) 
Is  past,  and  in  oblivion's  shade  forgot. 
Safe  on  that  Rock,  which  rears  its  noble  head 
Beyond  mutation's  stroke,  and  every  foe. 
Let's  build  our  heav'nly  house  !— A  house  wherein 
No  moth,  nor  rust,  nor  thief,  nor  time,  nor  death, 
Can  e'er  approach,  its  treasures  to  annoy. 


Now  in  your  bloom,  and  health,  and  smiling  years. 
The  golden  season  grasp  ! — Now  lay  up  store 
In  fairest  mansions  of  celestial  peace  ! 
So,  when  this  earthly  transient  scene  is  o'er, 
Bright  Cherub  Angels,  natives  of  that  land, 
Shall  lead  you,  rapturM,  to  your  radiant  home. 
Where  all  the  myriads  of  the  ran  om'd  throng 
Shall  hail  you  welcome  to  the  mount  of  bliss  ! 
There  God's  unsully'd  light,  and  life,  and  love, 
In  one  incessant  glorious  blaze  shall  crown 
Our  souls  with  joy  and  everlasting  rest. — 
Beyond  what  man  or  angel's  tongue  can  name, 
Or  largest  stretch  of  human  heart  desire  ! 


KIRKSTALL   ABBEY 


CHAP.    I. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  BIONASTERIES  IN 
ENGLAND. 


'  When  the  Muses  haunt 

*  The  marble  porch,  where  Wisdom,  wont  to  talk 
*•  With  Socrates  or  Tully,  hears  no  more, 

*  Save  the  hoarse  jargon  of  contentious  3Ionks, 

*  Or  female  superstitions,  midnight  prayers.* 


J.  HE  first  Monasteries  which  were  founded  in 
England  are  stated  to  have  been  established  in  the 
sixth  century  ;  these  were  destroyed  by  the  Norway 
invaders.  Some  foreign  Monks  re-established  them 
about  the  ninth  century  in  York,  Durham,  and 
Whitby.  The  Norman  Conqueror  greatly  impo- 
verished them,  deposed  their  Abbots,  and  forced 
upon  them  a  new  code  of  regulations,  very  detri^ 
mental  to  these  institutions. 

Henry  the  First  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourer 
of  all  religious  orders :  nine  or  ten  Monasteries 
were  founded  in  his  reign,  and  five  new  orders 
brought  into  England.  Among  these  were  tlie 
Cistercian  (of  which  order  was  the  IMonastery  of 
Kirk.stall).  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  upwards 
A  3 
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of  one  hundred  and  thirty  religions  houses  were 
built;  in  his  reign  the  Knights  Templars  were 
introduced  into  England.  The  whole  number 
built  or  renewed  by  his  successor,  Henry  the 
Second,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
and  though  the  jealousy  of  the  other  orders  had 
procured  a  canon  against  any  more  Cistercian 
Abbeys,  yet  nineteen  of  these  erections  were  of 
that  order.  Richard  the  First  is  said  to  have 
disliked  Monasteries,  yet,  during  his  reign  there 
were  fifty-seven  new  foundations.  In  the  reign  of 
King  John,  a  stately  Abbey  of  the  Cistercians  was 
erected  at  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire. 

The  power  of  the  ecclesiastics  had,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Third,  increased  to  such  an  alarming 
degree,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
restrain  the  superstitious  prodigality  of  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  this  check,  the  total  number  of 
religious  houses  founded  in  this  reign  amounted  to 
upwards  of  two  hundred.  After  this  time,  though 
there  were  many  chantries,  houses  of  friars,  hospitals 
and  colleges  founded,  yet  there  were  but  few  Mo- 
nasteries built. 


CHAP.  1 1. 

FOUNDING  OF  KIRKSTALL  ABBEV. 


'  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

•  To  walk  the  studious  Cloister's  pale. 
'  And  love  the  high  embowered  roof, 

•  With  antique  pillars,  massy  proof, 

•  And  storied  windows  richly  dight 

•  Casting  a  dim,  religious  light.* 


The  Monastery  at  Kirks  tall  was  not  an  ori- 
ginal establishment,  but  was  removed  from  Bar- 
noldswick,  from  the  Monastery  of  the  Mount  of 
St.  Mary,  and  which,  as  the  parent  of  the  Abbey 
at  Kirkstall,  demands  some  notice.  The  Monastery 
of  St.  Mary,  at  Barnoldswick,  was  founded  by 
Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  pursuance 
of  a  vow  he  had  made  during  a  painful  and  dan- 
gerous indisposition,  and  who,  for  the  discharge  of 
it,  assigned  over  the  village  of  Barnoldswick : 
this  town  was  held  by  him  of  Hugh  Bigot,  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  five  marks,  and 
an  annual  present  of  an  hawk  ;  neglect  in  the  pay- 
ment of  which  exposed  the  house  to  the  danger  of 
an  ejectment,  though  the  gift  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

In  the  year  1147,  Alexander,  Prior  of 
Fountains  Abbey,   was  elected  Abbot  to  the  new 
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Monastery  at  Barnoldswick,  and  on  the  14th  of 
June,  in  the  same  year,  accompanied  by  twelve 
Monks  and  ten  Lay-Brothers,  set  out  to  take 
possession   of  this   religious   house. 

The  first  act  of  the  Abbot  Alexander,  was  a 
deed  of  aggravated  injustice,  for  not  content  with 
materially  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the 
church  at  Barnoldswick,  he  ordered  it  to  be 
pulled  down  to  the  ground  ;  a  complaint  against 
this  unprecedented  outrage  was  preferred  to  the 
Metropolitan ;  but  Alexander,  apprehensive  of  an 
equitable  award,  transferred  the  cause  to  Rome, 
where  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Monks,  upon 
the  ground  that  religion  was  likely  to  be  more 
benefited  by  a  Monastery  than  a  Church  ; 
therefore  it  was  right  to  pull  down  a  Church 
for  the  good  of  a  Monastery.  Would  to  God 
that  the  same  abominable  principle  '  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,"*  had  never  been  practically 
exemplified  in  modern  and  more  enlightened 
times. 

The  work,  which  was  commenced  under  such 
unpromising  auspices,  did  not  prosper,  the  Scots 
ravaged  their  lands ;  their  grain  and  their  fruits 
were  destroyed  by  a  succession  of  unfavourable 
seasons;  the  soil  itself  too  was  sterile  and  unpro- 
ductive ,  and  the  Abbot,  almost  exhausted  by 
a  struggle  of  six  years,  began  to  wish  for  a  more 
safe  and  fruitful  situation :  accident  brought  him 
to  the  vale  of  Aire,  where  some  humble  Anchorites 
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had  fixed  their  habitation ;  the  chief  of  these  was 
Seleth,    who    related    to    Alexander   the   cir- 
cumstances which   had  brought  him  to   that  spot. 
The   following  is  the  substance  of  his  narration : 
In   the   visions    of   the  night    the    Holy  Virgin 
appeared  to  him,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  '  Arise, 
'  Seleth,   and  go  into  the  province  of  York,  and 
*  seek   diligently    in  the  valley  of   Airedale  for  a 
'  place   called   Kirkstall,  for  there  shalt  thou  pre- 
'  pare  a  future  habitation  for  brethren  serving  my 
'  Son.'     Having  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  really 
the   Virgin  Mary   that    was   talking    to   him,    he 
proceeded    in    search    of   the   favoured  spot,  and 
after  many  difficulties,  he  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  a  shady  valley,  which  he  was  informed  by  the 
shepherds  was  called  Kirkstall ;  here  he  fixed  his 
abode,  and  as  the  Abbot  learned  from  his  brethren, 
his    humble    cell    was    greatly    revered    by     the 
neighbouring  villagers,  and  long  was  the  favourite 
resort  of   the  devotee.     In  times  of    distress,  the 
prayers  of   Seleth  were  sought  with  fervour;  and 
the  fame  of  his   piety  spread  through  the  whole 
country,   and  induced   several   young  devotees  to 
press  upon  him  to  accept   the  office  of  superior; 
with    this  request  he  complied,    and    this    small 
fraternity    built   themselves  cells  beside  the   river 
Aire,   regulated   themselves  by   the  rules   of    the 
brethren  of  Lerath,    enjoyed   all  things   in   com- 
mon,   and  procured  a  livelihood   by   the  work   of 
their  hands. 
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To  this  narration  Alexander  appeared  to  lend 
an  attentive  ear,  but  in  reality  he  was  occupied 
in  devising  the  means  of  inducing  the  present  in- 
habitants to  give  up  their  claim;  for  the  beauty 
of  the  valley,  the  river  winding  through  it,  the 
quarries  of  freestone  upon  the  spot,  and  the  timber 
in  the  adjoining  wood,  had  completely  charmed 
him,  and  he  was  determined  if  possible  to  remove 
his  house  to  this  sequestered  spot;  the  mode 
to  be  pursued  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  these 
simple  hermits,  soon  occurred  to  him;  he  talked 
to  them  of  the  danger  of  their  souls  from  the 
want  of  a  stricter  rule,  the  necessity  of  a  regular 
superior,  and  above  all,  the  addition  of  priests 
to  a  fraternity  of  laymen.  Leaving  these  insinua- 
tions to  produce  their  proper  effect,  he  repaired 
to  his  patron,  Henry  de  Lacy,  explained  to  him 
the  inconveniences  of  their  present  situation,  the 
necessity  of  a  removal,  and  in  treated  his  assistance 
in  obtaining  a  grant  of  Kirkstall  from  William  of 
Poictou,  the  immediate  Lord  of  the  fee.  Having 
succeeded  in  this,  the  hermits  were  easily  dis- 
posed of,  some  consenting  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  new  society,  and  others  to  transfer  their  title  for 
a  sum  of  money. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1153,  the  Convent 
finally  abandoned  Barnoldswick,  which  was  con- 
verted into  a  Grange.  The  structure  of  a  mag- 
nificent Abbey  was  vigorously  begun  at  Kirkstall : 
their  patron  supplied  them  with  corn  and  money, 
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and  himself  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church, 
which  he  finished  at  his  own  expense,  and  hastened 
the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  were  wanted  for 
their  immediate  use ;  the  whole  was  finished  in 
thirty  years,  under  the  superintendence  of  Alex- 
ander, who,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  moral 
character,  was  certainly  an  able  and  active  man.  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  his  good  taste,  that 
he  brought  the  timber  for  the  buildings  from  a 
distance,  leaving  uninjured  the  fine  woods  which 
sxuTound  the  Abbey.  Alexander  presided  thirty- 
five  years,  in  which  he  acquired  for  his  house  their 
principal  estates. 


CHAP.  in. 

HISTORY   OF    THE  ABBEY,   AND   SUCCESSION  Of 
ABBOTS. 


'  Twas  then  thy  roofs  re-echoed  to  the  sound 
'  Of  midnight  dirges,  solemn  and  profound  ; 
'  Or  wrapt  in  silence  and  mysterious  gloom, 
'  Around  some  consecrated  image  shed 
'  The  pallid  lustre  on  the  unconscious  dead.* 


Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Hageth, 
Prior  of  Fountains,  a  man  of  great  strictness 
and  austerity,  but  who  proved  himself  incapable 
of  managing  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  house 
with  propriety;  never  reflecting,  as  his  Monkish 
historian  observes,  that  a  small  income  is  inadequate 
to  great  expense;  and  though  the  house  at  his 
accession  was  not  rich,  it  was  not  oppressed  with 
debts;  but  the  evils  which  arose  from  impro- 
vident expenditure  were  not  the  whole  of  their 
misfortunes,  for  Henry  the  Second,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  dispossessed  the 
house  of  their  best  estate,  the  Grange  of  INIick- 
lethwaite  with  all  the  fees  of  CoUingham  and 
Bardsey;  these  occasioned  great  murmurs,  and 
the  Monks  imputed  to  their  Abbot,  not  only 
the  loss  of  the  estate,  but  of  some  sacred  utensil^- 
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and  ornaments  which  he  had  disposed  of  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  King,  but  which  failed  of  their  de- 
signed effect,  for  he  was  obdurate,  and  despised  the 
censures  of  the  church ;  and  neither  the  humble 
solicitations  of  the  Abbot,  nor  the  golden  chalice, 
nor  yet  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  gospel,  which  ' 
was  probably  all  they  possessed,  could  move 
him  from  his  purpose.  In  addition  to  all  their 
other  evils,  a  great  mortality  broke  out  among 
their  cattle  ;  almost  overwhelmed  by  these  disasters, 
it  was  resolved  to  break  up  the  Convent  for  a 
time,  in  the  hope  perhaps  of  working  upon  the 
compassion  of  the  King ,  but  in  this  hope  they 
were  disappointed,  for  Henry  died  without  making 
restitution,  and,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Monks,  lost  all  chance  of  redeeming  his  soul. 
The  latter  years  of  this  Abbot's  administration 
were  more  prosperous,  experience  probably  taught 
him  a  little  worldly  wisdom,  and  he  was  removed 
to  a  greater  charge — to  Fountains  Abbey,  where 
he  died:  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Abbey  of 
Kirkstall,  by  Lambert,  who  never  attended  to 
temporal  matters,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  contemplative  devotion.  In  his  presi- 
dency the  grange  of  Cliviges  was  lost;  it  was 
claimed  by  Sir  Richard  Bland,  and  given  up  to 
him  ;  and  their  patron,  Robert  de  Lacy,  gave  them 
the  village  of  Akerington  in  lieu  of  it.  As  soon  as 
this  village  was  legally  transferred  to  the  Monastery, 
the  Abbot  removed  the  inhabitants  and  converted  it 
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into  a  Grange ;  but  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  had 
dispossessed  of  their  habitations,  burnt  the  Grange, 
with  all  its  furniture,  and  slew  the  Lay-Brothers 
who  managed  it.  This  outrage  greatly  displeased 
Eobert  De  Lacy,  who  determined  to  banish  the 
offenders  and  their  families;  but  liaving  appeased 
the  Abbot  by  the  most  humiliating  submission,  and 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  damage 
they  had  done,  the  Abbot  interceded  with  that 
Nobleman  on  their  behalf,  and  obtained  their 
pardon.  The  Abbot  immediately  rebuilt  the 
Grange,  and  soon  after  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  TuRGEsius,  a  true  Ascetic,  of  whom  a  contem- 
porary historian  gives  the  following  account :  '  He 
'  was  a  severe  chastiser  of  his  own  body,  and  all  the 
'  motions  of  the  flesh  ;  ever  clad  in  hair  cloth,  and 
'  always  repeating  to  himself,  "  they  that  are  clad  in 
'soft  raiment  are  in  king's  houses.""*  He  totally 
abstained  from  wine  and  animal  food ;  neither  the 
heats  of  summer,  nor  the  piercing  cold  of  winter, 
could  induce  him  to  make  any  change  in  his 
clothing,  which  consisted  only  of  a  tunic  and  a 
cowl ;  he  also  shed  abundance  of  tears,  scarcely 
refraining  from  weeping  in  common  conversation. 
Having  presided  over  this  Monastery  nine  years, 
he  retired  to  Fountains  Abbey,  where  he  soon 
after  died. 

Experience  had  now  sufficiently  convinced  the 
Monks,  that  devotion  was  not  the  only  quality 
requisite    for    the    management   of   their    affairs ; 
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they  therefore  avoided  this  error,  by  electing 
Helias,  Monk  of  Rock,  who  was  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  business,  and  who  soon  brought  their 
affairs  into  proper  order.  Of  the  succeeding 
Abbots,  except  Grimston  and  Birdsall,  little  is 
known,  more  than  their  names,  and  the  time  of 
their  election,  or  decease,  or  resignation.  We 
shall  give  the  list  unbroken,  and  afterwards  shortly 
state  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  before-named  Abbots. 


LIST  OF  THE  ABBOTS  OF  KIRKSTALL. 


ELECTED. 

1.  Alexender 1147  died 

2.  Ralph  Hageth 1182  resigned 

3.  Lambert 1191  died 

4.  Turgesius resigned 

5.  Helias,  from  Rock  Abbey  1209 

6.  Ralph  de  Newcastle .^^-^  died 

7.  Walter  1221 

8.  MauricitM died 

9.  Adam    1249 

10.  Hugh  de  Michelajr  1259 

11.  Simon    1262 

12.  William  de  Lacy 1269 

13.  Gilbert  de  Cotles Ifi75 

14.  Henry  Carr 1280 

15.  •Hugh  de  Grimston  1284 
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16. /'John  d«Birdsall.. .......  — 

17.  Walter :....  1313 

18.  William 1341 

19.  Roger  de  Leedes 1349 

20.  John  Thornbern  1378 

21.  John  de  Bardesey ]  399 

22.  William  Grayson displaced 

2.3.  Thomas  Wymbersley......  1468  died 

24.  Robert  Kellingbec 1499 

25.  William  Stockdale 1501 

26.  William  Marshall 1509 

27.  John  Ripley,  the  last  Abbot,  was  confirmed 

July  21,  1528,  and  he  surrendered  the  house 
into  the  hands  of  the  King's  Commissioners^ 
Nov.  22,  1540. 

Under  these  Abbots  (marked  *)  an  interesting 
transaction  took  place.  Ever  since  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Abbot  Simon,  the  Monastery  had  been 
sinking  under  an  accumulating  debt ;  the  expedient 
of  loans  from  the  enormous  interest  they  were 
obliged  to  pay,  greatly  aggravated  the  evil,  so  that 
they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  insolvency ;  their 
creditors  became  impatient ;  in  this  dilemma  they 
applied  for  royal  aid,  not  for  the  exercise  of  its 
munificence,  but  that  the  royal  authority  might  be 
exerted  to  compel  their  creditors  to  afford  them 
longer  time.  The  following  letters  we  copy  from 
Dr.  Whitaker's  History  of  Craven ;  a  work  which 
abounds  with  valuable  information  :— 
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'  Brother  Hugh,  called  Abbot  of  Kirkstall, 
'  to  his  beloved  in  Christ,  the  Convent 
'  of  the  same  house,  health  and  blessing 
*  in  the  bond  of  peace  : 
'  Our  distresses  at  the  last  general  chapter  with 
respect  to  Simon  being  ended,  we  set  out  for  Gas- 
cony  on  an  uncertain  errand,  and  with  a  bitter  and 
heavy  heart,  as  our  beloved  brother  and  son,  John 
de  Birdsall,  will  inform  you.     But  after  many  hin- 
drances, and   with  great  difficulty,    both  from  the 
unexpected  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  extreme 
poverty  of  Burgundy,  which  we  traversed  through 
tliickets,    rather  than  through    highways,    we  met 
with  the  King  in  the  remotest    part  of  Gascony. 
On  the  way  we  were  afflicted  with  a  quartan  fever, 
which  reduced  us  so  low  that  we  despaired  of  life ; 
but   blessed  be    the  heavenly  Physician  !    nothing 
more  than  a  trifling  remnant  of  the  complaint  now 
hangs  about  us. 

'  Here  we  found  our  patron,  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, with  other  great  men  of  the  Court,  attending 
upon  the  King  ;  and  to  him  we  explained  fully,  and 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  distresses  of  the  house. 
He  was  touched  with  pity  at  the  representation,  and 
promised  us  all  the  information  and  assistance  in 
his  power  *  *  *  * 

[Here  follow  several  details,    which  are  not  intel- 
ligible.] 

'  And  that  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the 
exchequer   aforesaid   may   faithfully  execute  these 
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writs,  we  have  letters  of  recommendation  addressed 
to  them  from  all  the  earls,  bishops,  barons,  and 
other  counsellors  of  the  King,  attending  upon  him 
at  this  place.  But  because  the  King  was  not 
inclined  to  interfere  with  the  debt  due  to  the 
Cardinal,  or  to  Tockles,  the  Jew,  or  with  the  wool, 
although  we  had  many  intercessors  with  him ;  yet 
by  the  grace  of  God  obtained  through  the  mediation 
of  your  prayers,  and  by  the  mediocrity  of  our  own 
understanding,  reflecting  that  if  either  of  these  debts 
remained  undischarged,  it  would  be  productive  of 
great  inconvenience  to  the  house,  we  hit  at  length 
upon  a  remedy  which  is  likely  to  be  effectual. 

'  For  having  shewn  to  the  earl  and  his  council 
an  extent  of  our  lands  in  Blackburnshire,  besides 
Estwysell,  and  another  of  our  lands  in  Roundhay, 
Shadwell,  and  Seacroft,  it  appeared  that  the  above 
mentioned  lands  and  tenements  with  the  addition  of 
£4t,  which  for  several  years  last  past  we  have  re- 
ceived out  of  the  exchequer  of  Pontefract,  deduct- 
ing every  thing  which  in  reason  ought  to  be  de- 
ducted, would  amount  to  df  41  7s.  9d.  yearly.  Now 
this  revenue  might  be  sold  for  .£^413  7s.  6d.  What 
need  of  more  words  ?  Let  there  be  no  buying  or 
sale  of  these  premises,  but  a  dextrous  exchange, 
so  that  instead  of  this  c£^41  7s.  9d.,  deducting  un- 
certain and  untried  improvements,  the  possibility 
of  which  we  are  not  convinced  of,  we  shall  receive 
yearly,  out  of  the  exchequer  at  Pontefract,  twenty- 
four  marks  for  ever,  with  this  excellent  condition 
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annexed,  that  the  said  earl,  in  order  to  discharge  the 
debt  due  to  the  Cardinal  and  the  Jew,  engages  for 
the  payment  of  350  marks,  under  the  penalty  of  re- 
pairing whatever  damage  may  accrue  to  us  by  any 
irregularity  in  the  payment. 

'  But  what  it  was  that  touched  the  Abbot  of 
Fountains  with  compassion,  by  what  reasons  he  was 
overcome,  and  how  induced  to  give  up  a  great  deal 
for  a  little,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  trust  to  paper. 
And  that  we  might  not  be  deceived  in  any  of  the 
premises,  we  have  been  careful  to  enroll  in  Chan- 
cery the  obligations  we  have  received  for  payment 
of  the  above  sums,  and  the  contract  in  like  manner. 
Both  these  moreover  are  ratified  by  the  King's  con- 
firmation, which  is  in  our  hands. 

'  And  now,  brethren,  from  what  has  gone 
before,  ye  may,  in  some  measure,  understand  what 
trouble  we  have  undergone.  If,  therefore,  we  have 
done  well,  think  of  a  recompense ;  if  otherwise,  or 
that  we'  have  been  lukewarm  in  your  concern,  spare 
our  infirmity. 

'  But  we  require  you  that  ye  labour  day  and 
night  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability,  that  every  thing 
belonging  to  you,  excepting  the  crops  upon  tlie 
ground,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  being  de* 
stroyed,  may  be  entirely  taken  away  before  the  EarFs 
messenger,  whom  we  purposely  detain  here  with 
his  horse  and  groom,  shall  arrive  to  take  livery  and 
seisin  of  the  lands. 
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'  And  whatever  is  incapable  of  being  removed, 
abandon  peaceably,  because  the  said  earl  by  his  let- 
ters, directed  to  Sir  R.  de  Salem,  which  he  will  re- 
ceive by  the  bearer  of  these,  hath  required  him  to 
purchase  at  a  fair  price,  whatever  you  are  inclined 
to  sell  within  his  bailiwick,  and  to  afford  you  every 
other  accommodation  consistent  with  the  livery  of 
the  lands. 

'  It  will  not  be  prudent  to  shew  these  letters  to 
any  one  ;  but,  until  you  have  all  safe,  keep  your  own 
counsel  secret  from  every  one  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
chapter. 

'  And  because  we  desire  to  be  informed  of  what 
has  happened  since  our  departure,  before  we  make 
any  new  contract,  which  might  possibly  interfere 
with  your  present  circumstances,  we  require  you  on 
sight  and  hearing  hereof  to  inform  us  of  your  situa- 
tion by  the  swiftest  messenger  you  have.  Send  some 
money  too  by  the  same  hand,  however  you  come  by 
it,  even  though  it  be  taken  from  the  sacred  oblations, 
that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  purchase  necessaries 
while  we  are  labouring  in  your  vineyard.  In  this 
we  earnestly  in  treat  you  not  to  fail,  for  in  truth  we 
were  never  so  destitute  before.  Farewell  my  be* 
loved  !     Peace  be  with  you.     Amen. 

*  From  Castle  Reginald,  \ 

on  the  Morrow  of  St.  Martin,  A.D.  .  J  287-'    j 
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The  foregoing  letter  is  the  production  of  a  man 
'  evidently  capable  of  managing  an  intrigue ;  the  fol- 
lowing is  of  a  different  complexion,  its  simplicity 
will  please  all,  its  piety  may  edify  some. 

'  To  his  Rev.   Brethren,  the  Prior  and 
'  Convent  of  the  Monastery  of  Kirk- 
'  stall,   John,  styled   Abbot   of  the 
'  same,  wishes  health  and  grace,  and 
*  that  they  may  labour  more  earnestly 
'  after  the  things  which  concern  reli- 
'  gious  peace  and  charity. 
'  Beloved,  we  have  written  this  letter  in  haste 
from    Canterbury,  knowing  that  an  account  of  the 
success  of  our  journey  will  be  pleasing  to  you.     In 
the  first  place  our  dear  brother  who  was  present,  will 
inform  you  that  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Laurence,  we 
were  met  by  letters  from  the  King,  in  a  very  threat- 
ening style :  that  we  were  apprized  of  robbers  who 
laid  wait  for  us  in  the  woods,  under  a  rock  ;  and 
that  we  were  bound  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
all  our  goods,  to  abide  the  King's  pleasure.     How- 
ever, having  been  at  length  dismissed  from  his  pre- 
sence  with  honour,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and 
notwithstanding   the   delay   in   London,  arrived  at 
Canterbury   on    Monday   evening,    ourselves,  our 
servants  and  horses   being   all   well.     We  are  not 
without  hope,  therefore,  that  our  feeble  beginnings 
will  be  followed  by  better  fortune.     On  Wednesday 
morning,  the  wind  blowing  fair,  we  put  the  horses 
on  board  a  ship.      ******^if^*. 
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^  FoT  the  time  to  come  we  commend  you,  dear 
brethren,  to  God,  and  our  bodily  safety  to  your 
prayers  !  But  especially  pray  for  the  salvation  of 
our  souls,  for  we  are  not  greatly  solicitous  if  this 
earthly  part  of  us  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the 
wicked  one,  so  that  the  spirit  be  saved  in  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  which  we  hope  for  through  the  assistance 
of  your  intercessions:  yet  we  should  wish,  if  it  be 
the  will  of  God,  to  be  committed  to  the  earth  by 
yofur  hands,  wherever  you  shall  dispose. 

'  But  know  assuredly,  that  if  we  return,  who- 
ever diall  have  been  most  humble  in  conversation, 
and  active  in  business  during  our  absence,  shall 
receive  an  ample  measure  of  grace  and  recompense 
from  God,  and  shall  every  hour  be  more  affection- 
ately regarded  by  us. 

'  We  entreat  and  enjoin  brother  R.  Eckisley 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  duty  of  preaching  on  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  unless  we  return  in  the  mean 
time,  that  so  great  a  festival  may  not  pass  without  a 
sermon,  a  thing  which  hath  never  yet  happened,  nor, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  ever  shall  do. 

*  We  wrote  unto  certain  persons,  '  abstain  from 
every  appearance  of  evil  and  avoid  it  beforehand, 
whatever  is  or  can  be  pretended  in  its  behalf.  God 
shall  give  you  the  knowledge  of  these  things.' 

*  We  adjure  you,  brethren,  by  the  bowels  of 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  if  ye  hear  of  our  depar- 
ture, ye  will  pray  for  us  faithfully,  remembering  the 
labours  and  distresses  which  we  endured  in  the  be- 
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ginning  of  our  creation,  and  of  which  ye  are  reaping 
the  fruits  in  peace. 

'  Ye  know  dearly  beloved,  that  worldly  occu- 
pations such  as  we  have  long  been  entangled  in  for 
your  sakes,  are  not  without  danger  to  the  soul.  But 
we  derive  great  hopes  from  your  compassion,  seeing 
that  we  aim  at  no  earthly  advantage,  nor  consume 
the  revenues  of  the  Monastery  without  cause. 

'  Salute  our  dear  friends,  ***** 
*and  especially  our  dearest  companion,  to  whom  we 
would  have  some  one  interpret  this  letter :  when  he 
hears  it  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  refrain  from 
tears,  which  he  shed  abundantly  at  our  parting. 

'  We  commend  our  poor  mother  to  your  com- 
passion.    Salute  one  another  with  an  holy  kiss. 

'  The  salutation  of  me,  John,  your  minister, 
such  as  I  am,  who  am  studying  to  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  for  your  advantage  and  honour. 

'  We  commend  you  again  and  again  to  God 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

'  Written  at  Canterbury,   1 
with  many  tears.'         j 


CHAP.  IV. 

INTERNAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ABBEY. 


'  But  o'er  the  twilight  groveS  and  dusky  caves, 
'  Long  sounding  aisles  and  intermingled  graves, 
'  Black  melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
>  A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose ; 
'  Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
'  Shades  evVy  flow'r,  and  darkens  evVy  green.' 


The  Monks  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Kirkstall,  were  of  the  Cistercian  order,  an  order 
which  was  remarkably  severe  and  rigid  in  its  rules  ; 
its  professors  were  debarred  the  use  not  only  of 
animal  food,  but  even  of  fish,  milk,  and  cheese. 
The  hours  of  the  day  were  devoted  to  labour  and 
prayer,  and  were  seldom  enlivened  by  conversation, 
as  silence  was  enjoined  during  the  performance  of 
all  their  exercises.  At  the  hour  of  midnight  they 
left  their  straw  pallets,  and  assembled  in  the  church 
of  the  Convent  to  recite  their  prayers ;  we  w  ill  not 
say  to  pray,  for  that  most  acceptable  homage,  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  heart,  could  seldom  be  offered 
by  men  who  considered  it  their  duty  to  extirpate 
every  pleasurable  feeling,  and  whose  devotion  was 
built  on  the  impious  supposition,  that  the  Deity  can 
only  be  worshipped  acceptably  by  the  continual 
exercise  of  sighs  and  tears. 
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Under  the  influence  of  the  same  gloomy  prin- 
ciple, the  houses  of  this  order  were  generally  erected 
in  deserts  and  uncultivated  tracts,  where  the  noisy 
hum  of  men  might  never  intrude  upon  their  retire- 
ment. Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Abbot 
Alexander,  in  his  choice  of  Kirkstall,  appears  to 
have  been  influenced  by  a  less  self-denying  motive, 
as  he  could  not  have  selected  a  place  better  fitted  to 
nourish  the  luxury  arising  from  pleasing  scenes,  had 
he  been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  instead  of  a  disciple 
of  a  cynical  Monk. 

How  long  the  severity  of  these  observances 
were  retained  by  these  devotees,  it  is  impossible  ac- 
curately to  determine,  but  great  complaints  of  a 
relaxati%'«n  of  discipline  were  made  more  than  three 
centuries  previous  to  their  final  dissolution.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  their  wickedness  was  said  to 
be  enormous ;  perhaps  the  vastness  of  their  treasures 
might,  in  Henry's  estimation,  increase  their  guilt ; 
the  reports  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  abuses  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, were  very  unfavourable,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  that  in  many  instances,  perhaps  in 
most,  these  reports  were  the  results  of  personal 
investigation,  and  frequently  by  persons,  whose 
characters  are  above  the  reach  of  suspicion.  We 
believe  that  no  criminal  charge  was  brought  against 
the  Monastery  of  Kirkstall,  but  that  it  was  free 
from  the  flagrant  vices  which  disgraced  many 
Convents. 
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The  ordinary  dress  of  the  Monks  of  this  order 
consisted  of  a  white  robe,  in  the  form  of  a  cassock^ 
with  a  black  scapulary  and  hood,  and  a  wooden 
girdle ;  when  they  went  abroad  they  wore  over 
this  dress  a  black  gown. 

The  chief  government  and  management  of  the 
house  was  vested  in  the  Abbot,  who  was  originally 
very  little  superior  to  the  other  Monks,  but  in 
wealthy  Monasteries  they  claimed  exemption 
from  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of 
their  respective  dioceses,  and  which,  after  a  warm 
contest,  they  obtained :  the  extent  of  their  powe^ 
over  the  members  of  the  Convent  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  exactly  defined,  and  would  doubtless 
in  the  hands  of  cruel  and  haughty  men  be  an 
engine  of  great  oppression. 

The  number  of  subterraneous  dungeons  in  the 
gloomy  edifices  of  which  we  are  treating,  might 
occasionally  furnish  a  prison,  and  probably  a  tomb 
for  some  wretched  victim  to  priestly  hate. 

The  next  officer  in  dignity  to  the  Abbot  is  the 
Prior,  who  may  be  considered  as  a  vice-president, 
whose  business  it  was  to  officiate  occasionally  during 
the  absence  of  the  Abbot. 

In  addition  to  the  above  officers,  there  were 
several  of  an  inferior  order,  whose  names  indicate 
the  nature  of  their  employment.  Magister  Operis 
who  superintended  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Monastery,  and  attended  to  the  keeping  of  them  in 
repair. 
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Eleemosynarius,  or  the  Almoner,  who  distri- 
buted the  alms  of  the  house  to  the  poor,  who  were 
daily  reUeved  at  the  gate  of  the  Monastery,  and  in 
some  establishments,  had  the  care  of  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  Choristers. 

Sacrista,  or  Sexton,  to  whose  care  were  com- 
mitted the  sacred  utensils  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  who  accounted  for  the  oblations  at  the  great 
altar,  and  such  benefactions  and  legacies  as  were 
given  either  to  the  building,  or  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  utensils.  This  officer  also  provided 
bread  and  wine  for  the  celebration  of  mass,  and 
superintended  the  interment  of  the  dead. 

The  chamberlain,  (Camerarius)  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  dormitory,  and  attended  to  the 
lodging  of  the  brethren,  and  also  furnished  the 
clothing  of  the  community. 

Cellerarius,  equivalent  to  butler,  whose  office  it 
was  to  provide  provisions  for  the  Convent ;  as  also 
fuel  and  utensils  of  cookery,  which  though  probably 
few  in  the  early  period  of  the  Monastic  History, 
became  more  complicated  as  their  discipline  relaxed ; 
and  in  later  periods,  the  care  of  their  wine  vaults 
was  no  unimportant  part  of  his  office. 

Thesaurarius,  or  Treasurer,  who  received  all 
rents  and  revenues  of  the  establishment,  and  paid 
all  the  current  expenses. 

The  Precentor  had  the  direction  of  the  choir 
service ;  he  had  also  the  custody  of  the  seal,  kept 
the  chapter  book,  and  provided  writing  materials  for 
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the  scribes,  and  colours  for  the  limners  employed  in 
transcribing  and  illuminating  books  for  the  library. 

There  was  also  an  officer  called  Infirmarius, 
whose  province  it  was  to  attend  to  the  sick,  and  pro- 
vide medicines  for  the  use  of  the  establishment. 

The  employment  of  a  gardener  and  porter  it  is 
unnecessary  to  particularise.  It  may  perhaps  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  every  large  Abbey  had  a 
room  called  Scriptorium,  where  several  writers  were 
employed  in  transcribing  manuscripts,  the  only 
method  they  had  of  multiplying  copies,  chiefly  the 
works  of  the  Fathers,  their  own  Legends,  or  general 
History  ;  nor  was  it  uncommon  for  them  to  procure 
gifts  of  lands  and  churches  to  be  solely  appropriated 
to  the  carrying  of  it  on. 

An  Historiographer  formed  part  of  a  Monastic 
establishment,  who  committed  to  writing  the  prin- 
cipal  events  which  occurred,  and  which  at  the  close 
of  each  year  were  digested  into  regular  order. 


CHAP.   V. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  RUINS 


'  What  does  not  fade  ?     The  tower  that  long  had  stoo»i 
*•  The  crush  of  thunder,  and  the  warring  winds, 

*  Shook  by  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer — Time, 
*•  Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base. 

*•  And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass, 
*•  Descend  :  The  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk  ; 
'■  Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 

•  Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones, 

'  And  tottering  empires  crush  by  their  own  weight, 
'  This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old ; 
'  And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun. 
'  The  sun  himself,  shall  die,  and  ancient  night 
*•  Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss.* 


At  the  general  dissolution  of  Monasteries  iv^ 
this  country,  by  the  mandate  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
this  Abbey  was  unroofed,  and  the  lead  and  timber 
taken  away;  its  final  destruction  was  left  to  the 
waste  of  years,  and  the  dilapidations  of  the  surround- 
ing tenantry.  The  injuries  it  has  received  from  the 
latter  cause  will  probably  cease,  as  the  present  noble 
proprietor*  has  shown  a  laudable  degree  of  anxiety 
for  the  preservation  of  the  venerable  remains  of  this 
once  famous   Monastery.     It  is  probable  that  tht 

•  The  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

c  8 
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neglect  of  more  than  two  centuries  has  contributed 
more  to  the  present  picturesque  appearance  of  these 
ruins,  than  could  have  been  effected  by  the  most 
vigilant  and  judicious  care.  It  is,  however,  very 
desirable  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  further 
decay,  and  that  their  present  aspect  should  be  pre- 
served as  long  as  possible. 

The  pleasure  arising  from  the  view  of  an 
ancient  and  magnificent  edifice  in  ruins  is  of  a  mixed 
kind,  and  arises  from  several  sources,  one  of  which 
is,  the  consideration  of  them  as  parts  of  a  grand  and 
beautiful  piece  of  architecture.  The  high  roofed 
Cathedral  aisle  and  Gothic  window,  with  its  rich 
compartments  and  delicate  tracery  are  objects 
worthy  of  attention,  independent  of  their  antiquity. 
Another  source  of  satisfaction  arises  from  the  effect 
they  have  in  heightening  the  beauty  of  a  landscape, 
or  as  forming  a  picturesque  object,  and  the  last  we 
shall  mention  arises  from  the  tender  melancholy  they 
produce  in  the  mind  on  contemplating  the  muta- 
bility of  all  the  works  of  man  : 

'  There  is  a  kindly  mood  of  melancholy, 

*  That  wings  the  soul,  and  points  her  to  the  skies." 

The  survey  of  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey  will 
give  full  scope  to  all  these  various  feelings,  for  as  a 
piece  of  architecture,  it  has  considerable  claim  to 
attention,  as  the  building  is  still  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  to  give  a  lively  idea  of  its  original 
structure,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  Norman  and 
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early  Gothic  styles  that  prevailed  about  the  twelfth 
century ;  it  is,  however,  remarkably  free  from  that 
profusion  of  ornaments  so  common  in  Gothic 
buildings,  and  exhibits  an  air  of  simple  greatness 
more  affecting  for  being  in  ruins.  Its  situation 
too  is  as  happy  as  can  be  well  conceived,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  beautiful  and  sequestered  vale,  on  the 
banks  of  a  noble  river,  and  the  more  suited  to  the 
scenery  for  being  unnavigable;  the  dark  wood, 
which  almost  surrounds  it  at  some  little  distance 
completes  the  scenery. 

The  ivy,  which  has  spread  its  dark  mantle 
over  many  parts  of  this  venerable  building,  lessens 
the  ruggedness  of  its  abrupt  lines,  and  gives  a 
softness  to  the  whole  picture,  which  must  power- 
fully impress  the  least  susceptible  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  suppress  the  recollection,  that  the  roofless  choir, 
now  overgrown  with  grass,  and  the  mouldering 
cloister,  were  once  vocal  to  pious  hymns,  or  sacred 
to  religious  contemplation,  recollections  which  ex- 
cite feelings  both  tender  and  elevated. 

Nor  will  the  emotions  occasioned  by  a  general 
view  of  these  ruins  be  lessened  by  examining 
them  in  detail.  The  church  of  the  INIonastery  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  over  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross  aisles  with  the  body  of  the 
church,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  east  end,  a  tower 
was  erected,  which,  according  to  the  practice  of 
the  twelfth  century,  was  only  carried  a  little  higher 
than  the  body  of  the  church ;  but  about  the  reign 
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of  Henry  VII.  the  tower  was  raised  to  its  present 
height,  and  was  entire  so  lately  as  about  fifty 
years  ago;  but  one  of  the  columns  on  which  it 
rested,  probably  overloaded  with  the  immense 
addition,  suddenly  gave  way  and  precipitated  to 
the  ground  two  sides  of  the  whole  tower.  Though 
it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  this  circumstance,  it 
is  not  thought  to  have  materially  diminished  the 
effect  of  these  ruins.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Whitaker,  it  has  added  to  its  picturesque  ap- 
appearance.  The  South  and  the  East  sides  of 
the  tower  still  remain. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  divided  into  a  nave 
and  two  aisles  by  a  double  row  of  massy  columns, 
composed  of  a  cluster  of  eight  and  twelve  smaller 
ones  alternately  ;  the  capitals  are  Saxon,  and  the 
pedestal  square.  These  pillars  support  pointed 
arches,  over  which  is  a  range  of  windows,  the 
arches  of  which  are  circular ;  the  doors  are  of  the 
same  order,  and  are  adorned  with  rectangular 
mouldings.  The  west  entrance  is  quite  perfect,  and 
is  uncommonly  beautiful ;  over  the  centre  of  the 
arch  are  four  niches,  now  unoccupied,  but  which 
were  probably  formerly  filled  with  statues  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  The  South  aisle  is  entire,  but  a 
considerable  breach  was  made  in  the  opposite  one  by 
the  fall  of  two  sides  of  the  tower :  this  enormous 
ruin  still  remains  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  natural 
mount      The    high    altar    was    situated    at    the 
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East  end  of  the  church,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
were  three  smaller  ones ;  but  to  whom  dedicated 
cannot  be  ascertained.  To  each  altar  a  small  dis- 
tinct chapel  was  appropriated,  and  which  still 
remain  nearly  entire ;  the  excavations  for  the  con- 
secrated water  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  are  still 
distinctly  visible.  The  principal  window  at  the 
East  end  is  large,  and  even,  in  ruins  exhibits 
marks  of  a  chaste  design.  The  roof  between  the 
tower  and  the  east  end  was  adorned  with  fretwork 
and  intersecting  arches,  the  ribs  of  which  are  still 
visible. 

The  Cloister  quadrangle,  which  incloses  an 
area  of  115  feet  by  148,  within  the  walls,  has  suf- 
fered but  little  from  the  ravages  of  the  general 
destroyer — Time.  The  upper  apartments  exhibit  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  appearance  :  the  wild 
flowers,  the  tangling  shrubs,  and  the  lofty  elm,  now 
grow  where  the  couch  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Cloister  formerly  stood,  and  have  converted  its 
chambers  into  a  shrubbery,  and  forcibly  recall  to 
recollection  the  description  of  the  hanging  gardens 
of  that  once  mighty  city,  Babylon.  The  court  of 
the  Cloister,  which  was  the  cemetery  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, is  now  a  garden ;  but  its  decorations  and 
arrangements  do  not  harmonize  with  the  solemn 
magnificence  of  the  objects  that  surround  it. 

The  original  refectory  is  a  magnificent  vaulted 
room,  supported  by  two  fine  cylindrical  columns, 
each  consisting  of  a  single  stone,  one  of  which  was 
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remarkable  for  being  always  moist,  and  to  which 
vulgar    credulity     ascribed     extraordinary    virtue. 
These  pillars  have  within  these  few  years  been  faced 
with  masonry,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  would 
be  too   weak  to  support   the  immense   incumbent 
weight.     Various   other    repairs  have    lately  been 
made  in   different  parts  of   the   Abbey ;    but   we 
regret  to  say,  without  the  least   portion  of  taste, 
new  masonry  has  been  employed,  when  stone,  grey 
with    age,    might    have    been    had    in    sufficient 
abundance   on    the  very  spot :    the  new  erections 
instead  of  having  the  appearance  of  being  ragged 
with  age,  are  built  as  smooth  as  a  park  wall.     We 
trust  that  in  any  future  repairs,  some  judicious  per- 
son will  be  consulted,  and  that  such  incongruities 
may  be  prevented.     The  Chapter-house  appears  to 
have  been  built  at  two  different  periods ;  the   latter 
part  of  it  was  but  little  prior  to  the  dissolution. 
Perhaps  the  most  favourable  season  for  viewing 
these  ruins  is  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  happy 
disposition  of  light  and  shade,  occasioned  by   the 
rising  sun,  thrown  upon  the  eastern  front,  contrasted 
with  the  impenetrable  gloom  of  the  vaulted  apart- 
ments within,  is  uncommonly  striking.     There  is 
generally  attached  to  all  ancient  decayed  buildings, 
some  popular  story  of  subterraneous  passages,  which 
according  to  vulgar  tradition  conduct  to  concealed 
treasures.     This    Abbey    is    not   singular    in  this 
respect,    but    it    is  probable    that    the   supposed 
entrance  to  this  passage,  which  is  shewn  to  convince 
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the  incredulous,   is  only  one  of  the  larger  drains 
belonging  to  the  Monastery. 

These  ruins  occupy  a  very  considerable  area 
their  length  from  North  to  South  measuring  340 
feet,  and  from  East  to  West  445  feet ;  they  are 
situated  on  the  North  side  of  the  Aire,  about  60 
yards  distant  from  it,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  bridge  at  Kirkstall. 


Kirkstall  Abbey  was  visited  by  Geay,  the 
Poet,  in  1770.  The  following  letter,  descriptive 
of  the  ruin,  was  written  by  him  to  Dr.  Wharton  :— 

"  I  have  utterly  forgot  where  my  journal  left 
off,  but  I  think  it  was  after  the  account  of  Gor- 
dale,  near  Settle.  *  *  *         The 

principal  things  were  Wharfdale,  in  the  way  from 
Skipton  to  Otley,  and  Kirkstall  Abbey,  three  miles 
from  Leeds.  Kirkstall,  as  old  as  King  Stephen, 
is  a  noble  ruin  in  the  Semi-saxon  style  of  building, 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  1152.  The  whole 
church  is  still  standing,  the  roof  excepted,  seated  in 
a  delicious  quiet  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Aire,  and  preserved  with  religious  reverence  by  the 
Duke  of  Montagu.  Adjoining  to  the  church, 
between  that  and  the  river,  are  a  variety  of  chapels 
and  remnants  of  the  Abbey,  shattered  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  ivy,  and  surrounded  by  many 
a  sturdy  tree,  whose  twisted  roots  break  through  the 
fret  of  the  vaulting,  and  hang  streaming  from  the 
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roofs.  The  gloom  of  these  ancient  cells,  the  shade 
and  verdure  of  the  landscape,  the  glittering  and 
murmur  of  the  stream,  the  lofty  towers,  and  long 
perspectives  of  the  church,  in  the  midst  of  a  clear 
bright  day,  detained  me  for  many  hours,  and  were 
the  truest  objects  for  my  glass  I  have  yet  met 
with  any  where."" 


'  The  cloud  capp'd  towers,  the  gofgeous  palaces, 
'  "The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
'  Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve — 
'  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  ofV  vision, 
'  Leave  not  a  rack  behind.' 


FINIS. 
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RUINS 


KIRKSTAIili    ABBEY# 


A  POEM. 


BY  CHARLES  KENWORTHY. 


"  How  musical !  when  all-devouring  Time, 

**  Here  sitting  on  his  throne  of  ruins  hoar, 

"  While  winds  and  tempests  sweep  his  various  lyre, 

"  How  sweet  thy  diapason.  Melancholy!'* 

Ruins  of  Rome. 


BRINTBI^  BY  W.    COWDROV,  ]>£ANS6AT£. 
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TO  THE 

EARL  OF  CARDIGAN. 


A  BARD  obscure,  in  life's  low  vale, 

Whose  most  ambitious  aim 
Is  leave  to  deck  his  simple  tale 

With  your  much-honoured  Name. 

Permit  him  at  your  feet  to  lay 

This  effort  of  hi«  Muse, 
That,  with  your  smile  to  grace  her  way, 

A  charm  she  may  diffuse. 

Protector  of  the  ruined  Pile  ! 

— That  here  the  Poet  sings ; — 
O  deign  to  shield  him  with  your  smile, 

From  Critics*  venomed  stings. 

So  shall  the  Muse  in  grandeur  soar, 
On  pinions  sweet  and  strong : 

And  on  the  ear  enraptured  pour 
Your  Name  in  grateful  song. 


MUIJ¥^^ 
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KiRKSTALL  ABBEY  while  I  sing, 
— Theme  unsung  by  bard  or  swain, — 

Come,  my  Muse  !  and  with  thee  bring 
AH  thy  melancholy  train. 


Ancient  Abbey  !  thee  I  hail. 
As  in  ruing  thou  dost  stand 

Stately  in  the  verdant  vale, 

Thou  an  awe  dost  still  command. 
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As  some  captive  widowed  queen 
Weeps  o'er  days  of  grandeur  fled  j 

So  thou  in  thy  weeds  art  seen, 
As  in  sorrow  o'er  the  dead. 


As  a  monument  sublime^, 

That  some  dark  inscription  bears, 
Markest  thou  the  flight  of  Time, 

Tellest  thy  fame's  departed  years. 


r/xXJi 


Once  thou  rose  in  grandeur  gay, 
Smiling  in  the  noon- tide  beam  3 

Now  thy  glory's  passed  away. 
Faded  like  a  morning  dream. 


Sleep  their  heads  beneath  the  soil. 
Who  thy  glory  have  surveyed  : 

Hands  that  reared  thy  lofty  pile 
Long  ago  in  dust  are  laid. 


Since  thou  first  in  grandeur  shone, 
AM.  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  ! 

Mai^a  generation's  gone. 
Gone— 5*s  though  they  iie'er  had  been. 
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Altered  is  the  verdant  scene. 

Where  the  wood-lark  warbled  wild, 

Wiiere,  at  eve,  on  village- green. 

Love  and  youth  their  cares  beguiled. 


Scarce  the  landscape  same  appears  : 
Round  the  hill  now  riins  the  road  3 

Where  yon  inn  its  broad  front  rears. 
Erst  the  hedge-row  alehouse  showed. 


Decked  with  many  a  rural  cot, 
Lovely  once  the  villaare*^  smiled  : 

Rustic  hands  have  spoiled  the  spot 
Where  their  rude  forefathers  toiled. 


Vanished  are  that  artless  race. 
Ancient  dwellers  of  the  dale  ! 

Thou  retainest  thy  pensive  place. 
Sole  survivor  of  the  v^le  ! 


Thou,  like  them,  hast  had  thy  day; 

Common  is  thy  lot  to  all : 
All  that's  earthly  must  decay, 

King^s  and  kingdoms  thus  must  fall. 

•Kirkstall. 
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Time  shall  cloud-topt  towers  destroy, 

Lay  the  lofty  palace  low  : 
Pyramids  in  dust  shall  lie  ; 

Winds  away  that  dust  shall  blow. 


Solemn  lectures  thou  dost  teach 
To  the  thoughtless  and  the  vain, 

Man's  mortality  dost  preach, 
In  a  soul-convincing  strain. 


As  1  tread  thy  hallowed  ground. 
In  the  chillness  of  the  gloom. 

Awful  silence  reigns  around. 
Like  the  stillness  of  the  tomb. 


As  I  trace  each  avenue, 

With  thy  shadow  o'er  me  cast. 
Rise,  at  once,  to  fancy's  view. 

Men  and  deeds  of  ages  past. 


Priors  and  priests  in  gorgeous  dress, 
SjDkndid  altars — 'fore  me  glide  : 

IncSw  smoke,  and  images. 
All  Religion' g  pomp  and  pride. 
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Hymns  by  virgin-voices  led. 

Chant  of  mass  and  organ's  peal, 

Dirge  and  requiem  o'er  the  dead. 
Seem  upon  mine  ear  to  steal. 


But  my  feet  a  step  mistake^, 
As  a  rugged  stair  I  rise  : 

From  my  reverie  I  wake. 
And  a  ruin  meets  mine  eyes. 


Lonely  turrets  nod  on  high  : 
Fragments  of  a  Gothic  pile — 

Broken  columns,  arches — lie 

Scattered  o'er  the  grass-grown  aisle. 


Where  the  holy  fathers  prayed. 
Where  the  choral  sisters  sung. 

Time  hath  all  in  ruins  laid. 

Hushed  is  every  human  tongue. 


There  the  raven  caws  by  day  ; 

There  the  screech-owl  sits,  at  nighty 
Or,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray. 

Wheels  her  solitary  flight. 
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SUeiit  is  the  matin -bell  3 

Here  no  vespers  now  are  said  : 

Heard  no  more's  the  solemn  knell^ 
That  annonnced  some  brother  deatl. 


Where  in  converse  walked  the  monks, 
Where  thy  gardens  gaily  smiled_, 

Trees  now  rear  their  sapless  truriks. 
All  is  desolate  and  wild. 


Where  they  mused  in  cloister-cell. 
Wrapt  in  ecstacies  sublime. 

Reptiles  there  in  riot  dwell, 
Revel  in  the  wreck  of  Time. 


As  an  eyeless  empty  skull. 
Do  thy  ruined  aisles  appear  : 

Once  those  aisles  with  life  were  full, 
Wit  and  Beauty  gparkled  there. 


Where  the  carved-work  choir  hath  been, 
VBb  a  cielihg  grand  ati^  high. 

BaTe^md  mouldering  walls  are  seen, 
Roofed  with  heaven's  blue  canopy. 
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Where  they  kneeled  and  told  their  beads 

On  the  marble  pavement  stone. 
Nettles  grow,  and  noxious  weeds  ; 

There  the  serpent  lurks  alone. 


Where  the  storied  windows,  dim. 

Apostolic  acts  expressed, 
Swallows  through  the  arches  skim  ; 

There  the  shepster  builds  her  nest. 


As  it  meant  to  mock  the  gloom, 

Like  the  flowers  that  deck  the  dead. 

See  yon  blue-bell,  in  its  bloom. 
Waving  'neath  that  turret's  head  I 


Late  I  marked,  when  o'er  the  scene 
Winter  had  his  mantle  flung, 

Mid  the  ivy  ever-green. 

Here  and  there  a  red  hip  hu^g. 


'Neath  thy  walls  with  ivy  clad, 

Brouse  the  sheep,  the  lambkins  play  : 
Through  the  meadow,  slow  and  sad. 

Doth  the  river  wind  its  way. 
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By  the  ruins  as  it  rolls, 

Seems  it  plaintively  to  say, 
"  Thus— through  Fate  that  all  controuls- 

Earthly  grandeur  glides  away". 


Oil  that  river's  banks  have  strayed 
Youthful  lovers — now  no  more  ; 

In  their  cold  bed  lowly  laid, 

All  their  love's  soft  cares  are  o'er. 


Or  some  bard  hath  lonely  roved, 
Telling,  to  the  passing  stream. 

How — deceived  where  most  he  loved- 
'*  Life  and  love  are  all  a  dream  I" 


Strangers  on  their  native  tour^ 

Parties  from  the  neighbouring  town/- 

opend  in  thee  a  serious  hour, 
Ruined  Pile  !  of  fair  renown. 


From  the  villages,  are  seen 

Yoi||hs  and  maids,  with  jocund  glee. 
Tripping  o'er  the  vales  between, 

Arm  in  arm,  to  visit  thee* 

♦Leeds. 
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On  thy  walls  they  walk  and  climb. 
Gaudy  dressed,  and  grand,  and  gay  ? 

Like  to  bees,  in  summer-time, 
On  a  fading  flower  are  they. 


Mid  thy  ruins,  oft  the  sage 
Meditates,  in  thought  sublime  ; 

Melancholy  marks  her  page. 
Musing  o'er  the  spoils  of  Time. 


Pipes  the  shepherd  in  thy  shade, 
Sheltered  from  the  noon- day  heat, 

There  the  peasant,  listless  laid. 
Finds  a  calm  and  cool  retreat. 


Reckless  of  who  rests  below. 

Whistles  he  some  strain  so  dull, 
Wbile,  perchance,  with  spade  or  plough, 
^  Turns  he  up  a  human  skull. 


When  the  snow  through  ether  sails. 
Then  the  hamlet's  hoary  sire 

Tells  his  children  Abbey-tales, 
Sitting  round  their  cottage- fire.— 
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Tells  how  here  hath  perjured  wight. 
In  thy  portal's  gloomy  shade. 

Seen — as  broke  (he  moon  out  bright — 
Spectre  of  the  murdered  maid. 


— How,  one  night,  with  fearless  brow, 
Luckless  lass,  through  wager's  wile, 

Went  to  pluck  an  alder-bou^h 
Growing  in  the  abbey- ai^e  j 


When  there  entered,  to  her  view, 
Murderers,  as  a  corse  they  bore  : 

To  her  feet  a  hat  there  blew. 

Heavens  !  'twas  that  her  lover  w^ore  I 


When  his  name  she  found  therein, 
Sudden  did  her  reason  fail : 

Wanders  Mary  of  the  Inn, 
Now  the  maniac  of  the  valc^ 


Ancient  Abbey  I  near  thy  pile 

Loved  Devotion  weeps  thy  fall : 
Silent  sleeps  her  harp  the  while 

On  thy  weed-clad  ruined  wall. 

•  See  the  Balled  of  **  Poor  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn,'' 
by  Robert  Soulhey, 
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From  thy  Founder's  holy  vow 
Didst  thou  rise,  a  temple  fair. 

To  the  Virgin.  Offering  thou 
Of  a  irratitude  sincere !  * 


Then,  how  goodly  fair  thou  wert  ! 

The  sacred  seat  of  priestly  show  : 
Ah  !  how  fallen  now  thou  art  ! 

Kinjs^ly  power  hath  laid  thee  low. 


Future  days  the  deed  shall  curse  : 
Ruthless  Tyrant  If  in  thy  rage. 
Thou  the  linnets  didst  disperse, 
\But  to  seize  the  glittering  cage. 


With  a  sacrilegious  hand. 
To  divorce  an  injared  Queen, 

Brake  fell  Lust  each  saered  hand, 
Tlirew  down  every  fence  between. 


♦  "  Henry  de  Lacy,  being  in  a  had  state  of  health,  made 
a  vow,  that  if  he  should  recover,  he  would  build  an  Abbey  in 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  :  and  accordingly,  19th  May, 
A.  D.  1 152,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  churci.-,  and  finished 
it  at  his  own  expence,  Hupj>lyin<?  the  Monks  with  money  and 
Iirovision*?.'*     Historical  account  of  KirhstaU  Abbey ^ 

t  Henry,  VHI. 
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'Twas  the  lawlessness  of  Lust, 

'Tvvas  the  avarice  of  Age. 
Brought  thy  beauty  to  the  dust, 

Spoiled  thy  children's  heritage. 


Yet  thy  ruins  shall  survive 

All  that  now  are  flush  and  fair  ! 

Others  in  thy  time  shall  live, 
And  thy  sacred  relics  spare. 


Mid  the  darkness  of  decay, 

Thou  shalt  mental  charms  impart,. 

Fire  the  poet's  magic  lay^ 

Wake  the  painter's  mimic  art. 


KIRKSTALL  ABBEY  !  now  adieu. 

If  my  Muse  a  charm  can-  give 
To  thy  ruinS;,  thou,  anew. 

In  her  humble  verse  shalt  live. 
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ENGLISH  LAWS 


RESPECTING 


Landl  ords,  Tenants,  &  Lodgers 


LEASES,  &c. 

A  LEASE  must  necessarily  be  for  a  shorter  time  than 
the  lessor,  or  landlord,  possesses  in  the  premises;  other- 
wise it  would  come  under  the  denomination  of  an  As- 
signment, and  NOT  A  Lease. 

No  person  but  such  as  are  duly  qualified  should  re- 
xjeive  any  reward  for  drawing  out  a  lease;  for,  by  44 
Geo.  III.  it  is  enacted,  that,  ''If  any  person  shall,  for, 
or  in  expectation  of  any  fee,  gain,  or  reward,  directly 
or  indirectly,  draw,  or  prepare  any  conveyance  of,  or 
deed  relating  to,  any  real  or  personal  estate,  or  any 
proceedings  in  law  or  equity,  except  those  who  are 
qualified,  having  taking  out  their  certificates,  they  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  501.*' 

In  order  to  make  a  lease  valid,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
parties  are  competent  to  make  a  contract,  and  that  the 
landlord  have  sufficient  interest  in  the  premises  to  enable 
him  to  give  a  good  title  to  the  tenant.  Lunatics  and 
married  women  are  incompetent;  and  by  the  statute 
of  the  32nd  Henry  VIII.  it  is  enacted,  '*That  all  leases 
of  any  dwelling-houses  or  shops,  within  this  realm,  or 
any  of  the  king's  dominions,  made  to  any  stranger, 
artificer,  or  handicraftsman,  born  out  of  the  king's 
obeisance,  not  being  denizen.*  shall  be  void  and  of  non 
effect." — The  lessor  and  lessee  are  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  "one  hundred  shillings"  each. 

•  A  person  born  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  but  naturalized  by 
lettera  patent. 


®  LEASES,    &C. 

According   to   law,    all  leases  of  a  longer  term  thad| 
three  years,  must  be  in  writing;  for,  by  the  29th  Car.  II 
"Leases  parole,  or  bjr  word  of  mouth,  will   be  void,  i: 
they  exceed  three  years  from  the  time  of  making." 

An  action  of  debt  will  lie  after  the  expiration  of  a  lease,) 
for  rent  previously  due. 

A  lessee  who  covenants  to  pay  rent,  and  to  repair, 
with  an  exception  of  casualties  by  fire,  is  still  liable  upon 
the  covenant  for  rent,  should  the  premises  be  burned 
down,  even  though  not  rebuilt  by  the  lessor  after  notice 
It  is  therefore  proper  to  make  a  special  exception  as  t 
accidental  fire,  in  the  covenants  to  repair  and  pay  rent, 

If  a  lease  is  made  for  a  longer  term  than  the  lessor- 
has  therein,  a  court  of  equity  wall  establish  such  lease  for 
his  term. 

When  a  lease  expresses  that  if  the  rent  be  unpaid  at 
tlie  day  appointed,  the  lease  shall  be  annulled;  yet  though 
the  rent  be  claimed  on  that  day,  and  not  paid,  the  lease 
remains  valid,  unless  an  entry  be  made. 

When  a  person  has  a  lease  of  a  house  for  years,  and 
agrees  with  the  lessor  to  repair  the  house  during  those 
years,  and  leave  it  in  as  good  condition  as  he  found  it,  and 
any  accident  should  happen,  such  as  being  burnt  by  fire,, 
or  lightning,  blown  down  by  tempest,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed, the  tenant  must  build  it  up  again,  so  as  to  leave 
it  m  as  good  condition  as  he  found  it;  unless  he  has  in 
his  lease  a  special  exemption  to  the  contrary. 

If  a  landlord  gives  previous  notice,  he  may  enter  the 
premises  of  his  tenant  during  his  term,  though  it  be  not 
expressly  agreed,  to  see  the  state  of  the  repairs. 

The  tenant  must  deliver  up  possession  to  the  lessor 
when  the  lease  is  expired,  or  he  wdll  be  liable  to  the  rent. 
And  by  the  1  Geo.  IV.  cap.  87,  the  lessor  can  compel  the 
attendance  in  Court  of  a  tenant  who  holds  over  term,  to 
answer  the  same ;  and  may,  upon  good  proof  of  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease,  obtain  judgement  for  damages  and 
proper  compensation  for  over-rent.  See  Ejectment; 
page  18. 

The  term  demised  is  not  effected  when  the  lease  is 
lost  or  mislaid,  provided  the  tenant  can  prove  the  term 
to  be  unexpired. 

A  covenant  in  a  lease  not  to  assign,  does  not  extend  to 
an  under-lease  for  part  of  the  term. 

A  lease  may  be  dated  back,  but  must  not  be  dated 
forward. 
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Form  of  an  Agreement  for  letting  a  house,  S^c,  for  three 
years. 

Memorainlum,  made  the  day  of  183 

between  A.  B.  of  ,  and  C.  D.  of  ,  as  follows — 

*'Tlie  said  A.  B.  doth  hereby  let  unto  the  said  C.  D.  a 
house  and  g^arden,  with  the  appurtenances,  situated  in 

,  in  the  parish  of  ,  for  three  years  certain. 

The  rent  to  commence  from  day  next,  at  and  under 

the  yearly  rent  of  ,  payable  qviarterly  ;  the  tirst 

payment  to  be  at  day  next. 

**The  said  C.  D.  doth  ajjjree  to  take  the  said  house  and 
g-arden  of  the  said  A.  B.  for  the  term  and  rent  payable  in 
manner  aforesaid :  and  that  he  will  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  leave  the  house  in  as  good  repair  as  he  found  it.  As*. 
witness  our  hands.  A.  B. 

Witness,  E.  F.  CD. 


Agreement  for  letting  a  house  by  the  year, 

^lemorandnm,  made  this  day  of  ,  one 

thousand  eiyht  hundred  and  ,  between  A.  B.  of 

,  and  C.  D.  of  ,  as  follows:  The  said 

A.  B.  doth  hereby  let  unto  the  said  C.  J),  a  dweiling'-house, 
situate  in  the  parish  of  for  the  term  ot 

one  year  certain,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  until  half  a 
year's  notice  to  quit  be  given  by  either  party,  at  the  yearl\ 
rent  of  pounds,  payable  quarterly,  to  commence  at 

Lady-day  next.  The  said  A.  B.  doth  agree  also  to  to  pay  the 
land  and  proiMi tv  taxes,  and  to  keep  his  said  house  in  all 
necessary  repaid,  so  long  as  the  said  C.  D.  shall  continue 
therein.  And  th(^  said  C.  D.  doth  agree  to  take  the  said 
house  of  A.  B.  for  the  term  and  rent,  and  pay  all  taxes, 
except  those  on  land  and  property,  and  the  other  conditions 
aforesaid.  Wimess  our  hands,  the  day  and  year  above 
written. 

Witnes*',  E.  V  A.  B 

CD. 


A<  ^c'f  rnent  for  the  lease  of  a  house.* 

Memoranda  lis  day  of  in  the 

year  ,  between  A.  B.  of  and 

C.  D.  of  as  follows:  the  said  .4.  B.  doth  herehv 

agree,  u  ^rnierit  speed,  to  execute  unto  the  said 


[uircs  an  agreement  stamp. 

B  3 
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C.  D.  a  lease  of  all  that  noessuage,  and  all  the  appurte* 
nances  thereto  belongings,  late  in  the  possession  of  E.  P< 
bituate  in  the  parish  of 

to  hold  to  him  the  said  C.  D.  his  heirs  and  assigns; 
from  Midsummer  day  next  ensuing-,  fur  the  term  of  sevei 
years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  to  be  paid  quarterly  j 

which  lease  shall  contain  all  reasonable  and  usual  cove 
nants,  and  particularly  that  the  said  A.  B.  [here  stat 
what  is  to  be  done  by  the  Landlord];  and  likewise  tin 
said  C.  D.  will  [here  state  what  is  to  be  done  by  the  Te- 
nant] during  the  said  term.  In  consideration  whereof,  the 
said  C.  D.  doth  herel)y  agree  to  accept  such  lease,  and  to 
execute  a  counter-part  thereof  when  tendered  to  him  fo 
that  pur})ose.  A.  B, 

Witness,  G.H.  C   D. 

This  agreement  will  hold  good  instead  of  a  lease,  if 
the  parties  are  so  inclined;  but  if  a  real  deed,  contain- 
ing all  the  usual  covenants,  is  intended,  it  is  advisable 
to  employ  a  person  properly  qualified;  and  therefore  a 
precedent  is  not  necessary  in  a  work  designed  only  for 
the  information  of  the  public,  and  not  as  a  book  of 
precedents  for  professional  men. 


ASSIGNMENT. 

An  assignment  must  necessarily  be  in  writing;  but  thert 
is  no  particular  form  necessary,  so  that  the  words  be 
sufficiently  clear  to  be  understood  by  the  parties. 

Where  an  assignment  is  proper,  the  assignee  has  the 
whole  term  of  the  assigner  made  over  to  him;  then  all 
that  the  assigner  covenants,  the  assignee  is  bound  to 
perform. 

If  a  lessee  assign  over  his  term,  the  lessor  is  not 
obliged  to  accept  the  assignee  for  his  tenant,  but  may 
still  resort  to  the  lessee;  if,  however,  he  receive  rent 
of  the  assignee,  knowing  of  the  assignment,  he  has 
determined  his  election,  and  shall  not  afterwards  have 
an  action  of  debt  against  the  lessee,  for  rent  due  after 
the  assignment;  though  it  has  been  held  that  he  may 
nevertheless  maintain  an  action  on  the  lessee's  covenant, 
that  being  a  personal  engagement,  which  is  not  waived  by 
the  assignment. 

An  assignee  is  not  bound  by  a  covenant  entered  into  by 
the  assignor,  and  broken  before  the  agreement. 
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UNDER-LEASE. 

When  a  lessee,  or  tenant,  grants  only  part  of  hi? 
term  to  another,  the  transfer  is  denominated  an  under- 
lease; the  under-lessee  must  fulfil  his  contracts  with 
the  lessee,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  lease 
granted  by  the  landlord. 


TENANCY  AT  WILL. 

This  once  precarious  and  uncertain  tenure  is  now  gene- 
rally construed  to  be  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year.  The 
laws,  therefore,  which  are  applicable  to  the  one,  are  the 
same  for  the  other. 


TENANT  AT  SUFFERANCE. 

When  a  lease  is  expired,  and  the  tenant  keeps  p»os- 
session  without  a  new  contract,  he  is  deemed  a  tenant 
at  sufferance,  at  the  former  rent;  but  on  the  landlord's 
ncceptance  of  any  rent  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
the  tenant  may  hold  the  premises  from  year  to  year,  till 
half-a-year's  notice  is  given. 

The  landlord  cannot  charge  the  tenant  with  double  rent, 
under  4  Geo.  IL  c.  28,  without  giving  him  reasonable 
notice  to  quit  at  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

But  the  tenant  who  holds  possession  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease,  may  be  ejected  without  any  notice;  for 
he  is  deemed  a  trespasser. 


TENANT  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR. 

All  demises,  where  no  certain  term  is  mentioned,  arc 
litld  to  be  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  which  neither 
party  can  determine  without  half-a-year's  notice — 5  Bl. 
Com.  145. 

A  tenant  in  taking  possession  of  the  premises  by  agree- 
ment with  the  former  tenant  or  lessee,  will  be  liable  to 
pay  rent  and  taxes  in  arrear;  but  he  may  demand  re- 
payment from  the  former  tenant,  excepting  taxes  charge- 
able on  the  landlord,  which  may  be  deducted  from  t!ie 
rent. 


12  NOTICE    TO    QUIT. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT  PREMISES. 

It   may   be  necessary  on   this   snbject  to   state,    that 
much  depends  upon  custom.     The  usual  mode  of  letting  I 
houses  is  by  the  year,  at  a  certain  annual  rent,  to  be] 
paid  quarterly.     We  seldom  hear  of  a  house  being  taken  I 
by  the  quarter,    month,    or  week.     Therefore,    unless  a] 
written  agreement  can  be  produced,    a  tenant  must  be 
considered  as  tenant  for  one  year,  and  from  year  to  year, 
as  long  as  the  parties  agree,  and  is,  by  the  law,  considered  ^ 
the  same  as  a  tenant  for  years,  provided  the  rent  exceeds  | 
forty  shillings  per  annum. 

The  case  of  a  lodger  is  quite  different.  Lodgings  are  | 
generally  let  by  the  week,  month,  or  quarter,  and  not  by 
the  year;  and  therefore,  without  some  convincing  proof 
to  the  contrary,  such  as  the  annual  payment  of  his  rent, 
or  a  written  agreement,  a  lodger  can  only  be  considered 
a  weekly,  monthly,  or  quarterly  lodger,  according  to  the 
time  agreed  upon  for  the  payment  of  the  rent;  which  i» 
the  universal  rule  of  decision. 

A  lodger,  therefore,  who  pays  weekly,  must  have  a 
week's  notice;  and  one  who  pays  monthly,  a  month's  no- 
tice; and  one  who  pays  quarterly,  a  quarter's  notice,  and 
in  like  manner  for  any  other  term. 

Agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  eleven  Judges,  among  whom 
were  Lord  Chief  Justice  De  Grey,  and  Lord  Mansfield, 
every  tenant  for  years  (or  one  who  holds  from  year  to 
year)  is  entitled  to  half-a-year's  notice,  which  must  be 
given  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  tenant  must  quit  the  pre- 
mises at  the  same  quarter-day  on  which  he  took  posses- 
sion; for  instance,  if  his  rent  commenced  at  Midsummer, 
the  notice  must  be  served  at  or  before  Christmas,  that  he 
may  quit  at  Midsummer.  And  they  held  the  like  law  as 
to  houses  let  at  will,  unless  there  be  some  usage  or  cus- 
tom, in  the  place  or  district  where  the  house  is  situate,  to 
give  a  shorter  or  other  kind  of  notice  to  quit.  Many  land- 
lords, who  have  had  tenants  better  acquainted  with  the 
law  than  themselves,  have  experienced  much  perplexity 
from  their  ignorance  on  this  subject. 

A  person  took  a  house  under  a  parole"^  demise,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1781,  the  rent  to  commence  from  Midsum- 
mer following.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1785,  the  tenant 
received  notice  to  quit  on  the  29th  of  September  follow- 

*  Word  of  mouth. 
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ing.  llie  question  was,  whether  the  rule  which  require* 
half-a-year's  notice  to  be  given  to  a  tenant  at  will,  also 
requires  that  such  notice  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  a  com- 
plete year  from  the  commencement  of  the  tenanc3\  The 
Court  he'd  that  it  must  so  expire. — Wright  v.  Darnley,  Eas- 
ter  Term,  26  Geo.  III. 

If  notice  be  given  up  to  a  wrong  time,  or  a  quarter, 
instead  of  half-a-year,  such  warning  should  be  objected 
to  as  soon  as  possible. 

Where  three  month's  notice  to  quit  lia^  been  given, 
where  sia:  was  in  strictness  necessary,  and  no  objection 
was  made  to  it  at  the  time,  the  notice  was  deemed  good 
and  binding  on  the  party  accepting  it. 

But  a  tenant  may  object  to  the  insufficiency  of  such  no- 
tice on  his  trial,  if  he  did  not  accept  it. 

WTien  premises  are  held  by  lease,  or  for  a  certain  time, 
and  no  longer,  the  expiration  of  the  term  is  sufficient  no- 
tice to  quit,  without  any  other. 

Where  a  tenant  comes  in  after  any  cf  the  regular  quar- 
ter days,  he  should  pay  a  separate  sum  for  the  remainder 
of  the  quarter;  and  commence  annual  tenant  at  the 
quarter-day.  This  will,  in  all  probability,  render  his  no- 
tice to  quit,  and  the  expiration  of  his  term,  more  conveni- 
ent both  to  himself  and  his  landlord. 

A  parole  notice  to  quit  by  a  tenant  on  a  parole  lease,  i$ 
good  notice  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  11  Geo. 
II-  c.  19.     1  Black.  Rep.  533. 

Tlie  usual  and  best  way  of  giving  notice  to  a  tenant,  i* 
to  quit,  or  pay  double  rent.  ITiis  is  also  esteemed  the  best 
method  when  the  landlord  intends  only  to  rai^e  the  rent, 
as  he  may  afterw^ards  agree  for  a  less  sum  than  he  has  s]>e- 
cified  in  the  notice. 

If  the  landlord  cannot  ascertain  the  time  when  the  ten- 
ancy commenced,  he  may  enquire  of  the  tenant,  who  must 
be  served  with  a  notice  to  quit  at  the  time  he  mentions, 
and  must  obey  the  warning,  whether  it  be  the  true  time  or 
not,  as  it  is  agreeably  to  his  own  words.  If  he  refuses  to 
give  the  information  desired,  the  landlord,  instead  of  "  ofi 
or  before"  as  in  the  following  form,  must  insert,  "at  the 
end  of  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  of  yovr  tenancy^ 
which  shall  expire  next  after  the  end  of  one  half -year  from 
the  date  hereof.'*     This  is  lawful  notice. 
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II 


Notice  to  quit  or  pay  double  rent,  agreeably  to  4  Geo.  II.  c.  28, 
*'Sir,  "To  Mr.  A.  B. 

*'  I   hereby  give  you  notice  to  deliver  up  possession,  and 
♦juit,  on  or  before     '  the  [Here  state  house 

or  apartment]  and  appurtenances,  which  you  now  hoUl  of  me, 
in  [insert  the  name  of  the  street,  &c.]  and  in  default  of  your 
eumpliance  therewith,  I  do  and  will  insist  on  your  paying*  me 
tor  the  same,  the  [weekly]  rent  or  sum  of 
heino-  double  the  present  [weekly]  rent,  for  such  time  as  you 
shall  detain  the  key  and  keep  possession  over  the  said  notice. 
"Witness  niv  hand,  this  day  of  1^3 

*' Witness,  K.L.  F.  C." 


A  Tenant* s  Notice  to  his  Landlord. 
•♦  Sir, 

"  I   hereby  give  you   warning  of  quitting  the  [house  or 
apartment]  1  now  hold  of  you,  in  on 

or  before 

*'  Dated  the  day  of  183 

"ToMr.  A.  B.  CD." 

Generally,  where  notice  is  required  by  law  to  be  given  to 
a  party,  leaving  It  at  his  dweillng-house  is  sufficient. 

These  forms  will  serve  respecting  either  houses  or  lodgings. 


LODGINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  laws  of  England  do  not  seem  to  make  any  distinc- 
tion between  lodgers  and  other  tenants,  as  to  the  payment 
of  their  rents,  or  to  the  turning  them  out  of  possession ; 
for  lodgers  are  equally  liable  to  the  like  penalities,  for- 
feitures, and  punishments,  in  case  of  non  payment  of  their 
rents,  or  not  quitting  the  premises  according  to  notice  and 
agreement,  as  other  tenants  are. 

But  with  respect  to  lodgings,  an  exception  must  be 
made  to  the  rule  laid  down,  that  notice  must  expire  on  the 
quarter-day  whereon  the  tenancy  began.*  These  depend 
either  upon  the  agreement  between  the  parties,  or  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case,  as  the  length  of  the  time 
tor  which  they  are  taken,  <i^c. — if  for  a  less  term  than  a 
year  certain,  any  reasonable  notice  is  held  to  be  sufficient. 

*  This  exception  refers  to  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly 
lodgers,  but  not  to  those  who  agree  for  possession  by  the  year. 
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What  is  a  reasonable  notice,  must  in  case  of  a  dispute, 
be  decided  by  a  jury.  In  London,  if  no  particular  notice 
is  mentioned,  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  week's  no- 
tice shall  be  given,  if  the  apartments  are  taken  by  the 
week;  a  month's  notice,  if  taken  by  the  month;  and  a 
quarter's  notice,  if  taken  by  the  quarter;*  but  if  they  are 
taken  for  a  month,  or  any  other  time  certain,  no  notice  is 
expected  or  required,  it  being  necessarily  implied,  that  when 
the  period  for  which  they  were  taken  arrives,  the  tenant  it 
to  depart,  unless  he  enter  into  some  fresh  egreement. 

A  housekeeper  may  detain  the  property  of  a  lodger, 
whilst  on  the  premises,  till  the  rent  is  paid. 

A  housekeeper  may  destrain  the  goods  of  a  lodger  for 
rent,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  landlord  distrains  those  of  a 
tenant. — See  pages  23  to  30. 


FURNISHED  LODGINGS. 

Lodgings  ready-furnished  are  usually  let  by  the  week, 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  part  of  which  is  for  the 
apartment,  and  part  for  the  use  of  the  furniture;  which 
has  given  rise  to  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  whether  the 
whole  is,  or  is  not.  Rent. — It  was  the  opinion  of  a  barris- 
ter, whose  writings  have  been  held  in  considerable  estima- 
tion, that  the  whole  is  not  rent,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
unlawful  to  distrain  the  property  of  a  lodger  for  that  part 
of  the  sum  which  is  due  for  the  use  of  the  furniture. — 
Many  lodgers  have  placed  too  much  confidence  on  this 
opinion,  and  have  neglected  to  pay  their  rent,  till,  con- 
trary to  their  expectation,  their  property  has  been  dis- 
trained and  sold. 

Persons  renting  furnished  apartments,  frequently  absent 
themselves,  without  apprising  the  housekeeper,  and  proba- 
bly the  rent  in  arrear.  If  the  housekeeper  has  grounds  to 
believe  the  lodger  has  left,  the  second  week  of  such  ab- 
sence he  should  send  for  a  constable,  and  in  his  presence, 
enter  the  apartment,  take  out  the  lodger's  property,  and 
secure  it,  until  a  request  be  made  for  it;  and  the  house- 
keeper may  take  possession  of  his  apartment ;  and  if,  after 
fourteen  day's  public  notice,  given  in  the  London  Gazette, 

*  It  was  agreed  in  the  case  of  Parry  v.  Hazell,  that  notice  had  re- 
ference in  all  cases  to  the  letting,  unless  controlled  by  the  cxpreet 
agreement  of  the  parties,  or  the  particular  custom  of  the  place 
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the  lodger  docs  not  come  and  pay  the  arrears,  the  house 
keeper,  for  the  sum  due,  may  sell  the  said  property.  i 

Taking  goods,  8ic.  from  furnished  lodgings,  with  intend 
to  steal,  is  felony.  ' 


CAUTIONS  RESPECTING  LODGERS.  PARTICU^ 
LARLY  IN  UNFURNISHED  APARTMENTS. 
Housekeepers  and  lodgers  cannot  be  too  cautious  int 
their  agreements  respecting  the  time  they  agree  for,  andr 
the  notice  they  require,  as  the  loose  and  indefinite  manner 
in  which  lodgings  are  frequently  let,  render  both  house- 
keepers and  lodgers  liable  to  many  disputes,  The  general 
intention  is  to  let  unfurnished  lodgings  by  the  quarter;  but 
the  rent  being  stated  at  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year,  it 
frequently  happens,  that  the  lodger  (and  sometimes  the 
housekeeper)  asserts  that  the  agreement  was  by  the  year, 
and  demands  half-ayear's  notice  to  quit  at  the  end  of  a 
complete  year  from  the  commencement.  In  letting  lodg- 
ings quarterly,  it  would  certainly  be  more  correct  to  state 
the  rent  at  five  pounds  a  quarter,  than  at  twenty  pounds  a 
year;  and  the  notice  should  be  particularly  stated  at  the 
same  time. 

Annual  lodgings  are  properly  admissible  under  a  house- 
keeper w^ho  is  the  proprietor  of  the  premises,  or  who 
holds  possession  by  a  lease  for  an  unexpired  term  of  years, 
because  such  a  housekeeper  is  able  to  give  half- a- year's 
notice  to  his  lodgers,  so  that  they  may  quit  at  the  end  of 
a  complete  year  from  the  time  of  their  commencement. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  intentions  of  the  parties  should  be 
clearly  stated  and  understood,  as  this  is  not  the  usual  way 
of  letting  apartments,  nor  is  it  proper  under  a  housekeeper 
who  holds  only  from  year  to  year,  as  he  is  liable  to  receive 
notice  from  his  landlord  to  quit,  at  a  time  when  he  could 
not  give  proper  notice  to  annual  lodgers. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  RECOVERING  APARTMENTS 
AND  RENT  FROM  A  LODGER. 
The  best  way  for  a  housekeeper  to  recover  possession 
when  he  has  let  an  apartment  to  a  disagreeable  character, 
is  to  give  reasonable  notice,  by  a  person  who  can  be  wit- 
ness, to  quit  or  pay  an  advanced  rent.     See  page  14. 
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In  case  lodgers  of  this  class  are  sO  refractory,  that  they 
will  neither  quit,  nor  pay  an  advanced  rent,  after  proper 
warning  or  notice  to  quit,  has  expired,  the  housekeeper 
may  enter  the  apartments  whenever  he  finds  them  open, 
(but  he  must  not  use  force  in  opening  them),  he  may  take 
out  the  sashes,  remove  any  of  his  own  fixtures  or  furni- 
ture, take  the  door  off  the  hinges,  or  lock  or  fastening  off 
the  door,  and  block  up  the  chimney.  But  he  is  answer- 
able to  the  landlord  for  any  injury  done  to  the  premises. 

In  the  City  of  London,  rent  may  be  procured  by  sum- 
moning to  the  Court  of  Requests,  Guildhall,  for  any  sum 
not  exceeding  five  pounds:  rent  to  the  same  amount  may 
be  recovered  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark:  other  courts 
of  conscience,  in  general,  cannot  recover  more  than  40s. 
— But  if  the  party  resides  within  twelve  miles  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's palace  at  Whitehall,  and  not  in  the  City,  the  debt 
will  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Marshalsea  Court, 
which  is  now  held  every  Friday,  in  Great  Scotland  Yard, 
Westminster,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  when 
the  sum  exceeds  51.  llie  processes  in  this  court  are  to  be 
had  at  the  Marshalsea  Office,  Clifford's  Inn. 

In  apartments  furnished  by  the  lodger,  a  distress  for 
double  rent,  if  not  paid  when  justly  due,  generally  puts  an 
end  to  the  dispute. 


EJECTMENT. 

'lliis  is  a  process  by  which  lands  or  tenements  may  be 
recovered  from  persons  holding  unlawful  possession  after 
proper  notice  to  quit  has  been  given,  and  is  a  sure  way  to 
recover  rent,  or  leased  premises  in  lieu  of  it. 

When  a  tenant  has  given  notice  to  quit,  and  does  not, 
he  is  liable  to  an  ejectment,  the  same  as  if  the  landlord 
had  given  him  notice. 

In  all  cases  between  landlord  and  tenant,  when  half-a- 
year's  rent  is  due,  such  landlord  may,  without  any  formal 
demand,  or  re-entry,  seiTe  a  declaration  of  ejectment  for 
the  recovery  of  the  leased  premises;  or,  if  they  are  occu- 
pied, he  may  affix  it  to  the  door,  or  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  premises,  which  shall  be  deemed  legal,  and 
shall  stand  instead  of  a  deed  and  re-entry.  4  Geo.  II. 
c.  21.S.  1. 

By  the  1st  Geo.  IV.  c.  87,  landlords  are  empowered, 
Avliere  a  tenant  wilfully  holds  possession  after  expiration 
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of  lease,  to  serve  him  with  a  process  requiring  his  appear 
ance  in  Court  on  the  first  day  of  the  following  term ;  ani 
upon  the  landlord's  proving  the  lease  to  have  expired,  and? 
possession  to  have  been  demanded,  he  will  obtain  a  rulc|; 
against  the  tenant,  calling  on  him  to  enter  into  recogni-j 
zances  to  pay  the  costs  and  damages,  which  the  verdict^ 
may  award  against  him ;  or  in  default  of  so  doing,  an  ab*ji 
solute  rule  may  be  granted  for  entering  up  judgement  foi^^ 
the  landlord. 

The  jury,  (or  Court,  in  default  of  defendant's  appearance,)  1 
besides  being  empowered  to  assess  damages,  are  authorized 
to  find  the  amount  of  rent  for  such  time  as  the  premise* 
have  been  held  over. 

U  the  damages  be  excessive,  or  the  verdict  contrary  to, 
evidence,  the  judge  may  stay  the  execution  of  judgment 
until  the  fifth  day  of  next  term. 

If  the  landlord  be  nonsuited,  or  verdict  pass  against 
him,  he  shall  pay  double  costs. 


RE-ENTRY  OF  TENEMENTS. 

Abstract  of  an  Act  for  seeding  the  payment  of  Rent,  S^c. 
52  Geo.  III.  cap.  52. 

By  11  Geo.  11.  c.  19,  it  was  enacted,  That  if  any  tenant 
holding  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  at  a  rack 
rent,  or  where  the  rent  reserved  shall  be  full  three-fourths 
of  the  yearly  value  of  the  demised  premises,  who  shall  be 
in  arrears  for  one  year's  rent,  shall  desert  the  demised  pre- 
mises, and  leave  the  same  uncultivated  or  unoccupied,  so 
as  no  sufficient  distress  can  be  had  to  countervail  the  ar- 
rears of  rent,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  and  for  two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  riding,  division,  or 
place,  (having  no  interest  in  the  demised  premises,)  at  the 
request  of  the  landlord,  or  his  bailiff  or  receiver,  to  go 
upon  and  view  the  same,  and  to  affix,  or  cause  to  be  af- 
fixed, on  the  most  notorious  part  of  the  premises,  notice 
in  writing  what  day,  (at  the  distance  of  fourteen  days  at 
least,)  they  will  return  to  take  a  second  view  thereof;  and 
if,  upon  such  second  view,  the  tenant,  or  some  person  on 
his  behalf,  shall  not  appear  and  pay  the  rent  in  arrear,  or 
there  shall  not  be  sufficient  distress  upon  the  premises,  then 
the  said  justices  may  put  the  landlord  into  the  possession 
of  the  said  demised  premises;  and  the  lease  thereof  to 
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such  tenant,  as  to  any  demise  therein  contained  only,  shall 
from  henceforth  become  void.  And  by  this  Act  (52  Geo. 
III.  c.  5*2)  such  provisions  of  the  recited  act,  are  extended 
to  the  case  of  tenants  in  arrear  for  one  half-year's  rent, 
instead  of  one  year's  rent. 


FIXTURES. 

Fixtures  may  be  defined  to  be  whatever  constitutes  such 
an  essential  inherent  part  of  the  freehold  as  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it  without  injury  to  the  inheritance,  as  wain- 
scots, &c. 

But  doors  or  windows,  although  erected  by  the  tenant, 
must  not  be  removed.  Windows  when  broken,  though 
glazed  by  the  tenant,  must  be  restored. 

All  fixtures  erected  by  the  landlord  previous  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  tenant,  if  removed  by  such  tenant,  must  be 
replaced  before  his  departure,  or  he  becomes  liable  to  an 
action  for  waste. 

Where  there  are  some  fixtures  belonging  to  the  land- 
lord, and  others  to  the  tenant,  it  is  necessary  to  specify 
them  separately,  as  the  use  of  those  belonging  to  the  land- 
lord is  included  in  the  rent,  while  those  belonging  to  the 
tenant  may  be  either  resold  or  taken  away. 

A  tenant  may  remove  erections  and  utensils  necessary 
for  trade,  as  brewing  utensils,  furnaces,  coppers,  fire-en- 
gines, cyder  mills,  vats,  or  green  and  hot  houses,  or  a  bam 
erected  upon  the  premises  upon  blocks  of  timber,  notwith- 
standing there  be  a  covenant  to  leave  all  buildings  which 
then  were  or  should  be  erected  upon  the  premises,  in  re- 
pair ;  for  such  covenant  only  includes  all  buildings  annexed 
to  and  become  a  part  of  the  reversionary  estate. 

The  articles  removeable  must,  however,  have  previously 
been  put  in  by  the  tenant;  they  also  must  be  removed 
within  his  term,  otherwise  they  become  a  gift  in  law  to 
the  reversioner. 

In  a  case,  where  a  tenant  had  erected  a  bam  upon  the 
premises,  and  put  it  upon  pattens  and  blocks  of  timber 
lying  upon  the  ground,  but  not  fixed  either  in  or  to  the 
ground,  and  upon  proof  that  it  was  usual  in  that  country 
to  erect  barns  so,  in  order  to  carry  them  away  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant.  Thia 
decision  was,  however,  founded  upon  the  custom  of  the 
country. 
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In  a  case  where  the  defendant  had  taken  down  two, 
sheds,  called  Dutch-barns,  which  he  had  erected  during^ 
his  term,    Lord   Kenyon  observed,   **If  a   tenant   would* 
build,  upon  premises  demised  to  him,  a  substantial  addition; 
to  the  house,  or  add  to  its  magnificence,  he  must  leave  hisj 
additions,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  for  the  benefit  oi 
his  landlord :  but  the  law  would  make  the  most  favourable 
construction  for  the  tenant,  where  he  had  made  necessary 
and  useful  erections  for  the  benefit  of  his  trade  and  manu- 
facture, and  which  enabled  him  to  carry  it  on  to  more  ad- 
vantage :  it  had  been  held  so  in  the  case  of  cyder-mills, 
and  in  other  cases ;  and  he  should  not  narrow  the  law ; 
but  hold  erections  of  this  sort,  made  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  or  constructed,  as  at  present,  to  be  removable  at 
the  end  of  the  term. 

But  it  was  determined,  that  a  tenant  in  agriculture,  who 
erected  at  his  own  expence,  and  for  the  more  necessary 
and  convenient  occupation  of  his  farm,  a  beast-house,  car- 
penter's-shop,  fuel-house,  cart-house,  pump-house,  and 
fold  yard  wall,  which  buildings  were  of  brick  and  morter, 
and  tiled,  and  let  into  the  ground,  cannot  remove  the  same, 
though  during  his  term,  and  though  he  thereby  left  the 
premises  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  entered. 

Ornamented  marble,  pier-glasses,  hangings,  and  even 
wainscots,  fixed  only  by  screws,  and  chimney-pieces,  are 
held  to  be  removable,  if  put  up  by  the  tenant  during  hi» 
term.     Rech  v.  Rebow,  and  Lawtonv.  Laivton, 

In  general,  whatever  a  tenant  has  put  up  in  a  house  for 
his  convenience,  he  may  remove,  if  done  within  the  term, 
except  such  things  as  cannot  be  removed  without  injury  to 
the  premises. 


PAYMENT  OF  RENT  AND  TAXES. 

Rent  due  for  tenements  let  from  year  to  year,  is  com- 
monly paid  at  the  four  quarterly  festivals,  viz.  Lady-day, 
or  March  25;  Midsummer-day,  or  June  24;  Michael- 
mas-day, September  29;  and  Christmas-day,  Decem- 
ber 25. 

If  a  tenant  fw  years  has  to  pay  his  rent  on  one  of  the 
feast  days,  and  precisely  on  that  day,  then  he  must  go  or 
send  to  his  landlord's  proper  or  usual  place  of  residence, 
and  tender  payment ;  but  if  his  obligation  be  only  to  per- 
form the  covenants  in  the  lease,  he  may  pay  it  when  de- 
manded on  the  premises. 
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Every  quarter's  rent,  if  agreed  to  pay  quarterly,  (or  half- 
year's,  if  paid  half-yearly,)  is  deemed  as  a  separate  debt,, 
for  which  the  landlord  can  bring  a  separate  action,  or  dis- 
tress for  non-payment. 

Where  a  tenant  occupies  any  place  by  a  verbal  agree- 
ment only,  if  any  dispute  arises  respecting  the  rent,  the 
landlord  may,  in  a  court  of  law,  recover  a  reasonable  rent 
for  the  same.  1 1  Geo.  II.  c.  16.  s.  14. 
-  The  landlord  himself  is  the  person  most  proper  to  de- 
mand rent :  if  he  employs  another  person,  he  must  be  duly 
authorized  by  letter,  or  power  of  attorney,  or  the  demand 
may  be  objected  to. 

If  a  landlord  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  a  re-entry  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  he  must  be  careful  to  demand  nei- 
ther more  or  less  than  is  due;  he  must  also  shew  the 
certainty  of  the  rent,  and  when  it  was  due,  otherwise  the 
demand  will  not  be  good,  nor  will  any  re-entry  be  given 
him.  The  rent  must  be  demanded  on  the  premises,  or  at 
the  front  door  of  the  house,  previous  to  the  re-entry. 

A  tender  of  rent  should  be  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  a  tender  of  Bank  notes  is  good,  if  not  specially 
objected  to  at  the  time.     Wright  v.  Read,  34  Geo.  III. 

And  by  51  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  in  case  of  distress  for  rent, 
the  tenant  may  tender  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Distress  is  the  most  easy  and  proper  method  to  recover 
rent  in  arrear;  but  if  the  tenant  tenders  the  arrears,  be- 
fore the  distress  be  made,  the  distress  must  he  withdrawn. 

By  the  11  Geo.  II.  c.  10,  A  tenant  may  not  lawfully 
remove  goods  from  a  house  before  his  rent  be  paid,  with- 
out leave  of  his  landlord. 

By  30  Geo.  II.  c.  2.  s.  12,  Tenants  are  required  to  pay 

ich  sums  of  money  as  shall  be  rated  on  the  premises,  and 
to  deduct  so  much  out  of  their  rents  as  the  landlord  ought 
to  have  paid. 

By  the  annual  land-tax  acts,  the  tenant  is  directed  to 
j)ay  the  land-tax,  and  authorised  to  deduct  it  out  of  his 
rent.  Disputes  between  landlords  and  tenants,  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  commissioners. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  the  sewer  rates. 

lliough  the  tenant  covenants  to  pay  the  reserved  rent, 

without   any   deduction   or   abatement   whatsoever,"  it 

has  been  determined,  that  the  tenant  may,  nevertheless, 

deduct  and  retain  the  land-tax  out  of  his  rent,  if  such  tax 

is  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord. 

c  3 
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So  he  may  likewise  ground-rent,  which  he  may  hare 
paid  on  demand  from  the  ground-landlord,  and  also  money  \ 
expended  in  repairs,  and  also  the  sewer-rate. 

A  covenant  extends  only  to  such  things  as  are  in  being  | 
at  the  time  of  the  agreement;  therefore,  where  a  tenant  ^ 
covenanted  to  pay  *'all  taxes,"  this  binds  him  to  the  pay-  ! 
ment  of  such  taxes  only  as  were  in  being  when  the  lease  | 
was  made,  and  not  taxes  or  charges  afterwards  imposed. 

And  where  it  is  covenanted  in  a  lease,  that  the  tenant  j 
shall  pay  all  taxes,  except  land-tax,  it  has  been  held  that  j 
this  exception  extends  only  to  the  tax  payable  at  the  time 
of  the  demise,  and  not  to  the  additional  land-tax,  w^hich 
may  be  occasioned  by  an  improvement  of  the  estate. 
Form  of  a  Receipt  for  Rent, 

March  31st,  183 

Received  of  Mr.  B.  C.  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings, for  a  quarter's  rent,  due  at  Lady-day,  last. 

D.  E. 
£10  10 


DOUBLE  RENT. 

By  the  statute  of  4  Geo.  H.  c.  28.  it  was  enacted,  That 
if  any  tenant  for  life  or  years,  or  other  person,  who  shall 
come  in  possession  by,  from,  or  under  him,  shall  wilfully 
hold  over  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  after 
the  determination  of  such  term,  and  after  demand  made, 
and  notice  in  writing  given  for  delivering  up  the  posses- 
sion thereof,  he  shall  for  the  time  that  he  shall  so  hold 
over,  pay  double  the  yearly  value  thereof;  to  be  recovered 
by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of  record. 

It  was  also  enacted  by  the  statute  11  Geo.  II.  c.  19. 
That  in  case  any  tenant  should  give  notice  of  his  intention 
to  quit  the  premises  holden  by  him,  and  shall  not  deliver 
up  possession  according  to  such  notice,  then  the  tenant 
shall  from  thenceforward  pay  to  the  landlord  double  the 
rent  or  sum  which  he  should  otherwise  have  paid :  to  be 
levied,  sued  for,  and  recovered,  in  the  same  manner  as  sin- 
gle rent;  and  such  double  rent  shall  be  paid  all  the  time 
the  tenant  continues  in  possession. 

If,  after  notice  of  double  rent  be  expired,  a  single  rent 
is  accepted,  such  acceptance  will  prevent  the  penalty, 
until  notice  is  again  given  and  the  time  expired. 

The  notice  to  be  given  by  the  tenant  under  11  Geo.  II. 
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may  be  either  by  parole  or  in  writing :  but  that  to  be  given 
by  the  landlord  under  4  Geo.  II.  is,  by  that  act,  expressly 
required  to  be  in  writing ;  and  no  given  length  of  time  i? 
required  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  notice :  for  the 
double  value  can  be  recovered  only  by  action  of  debt,  but 
the  double  rent  is  recoverable  by  distress,  or  otherwise, 
like  single  rent.     See  1  Blac.  Rep.  535.  1375.  3  Bur.  1602. 


LAW  OF  REPAIRS  AND  WASTE. 

If  a  landlord  covenants  to  repair  a  house,  and  does  not, 
the  tenant  may  repair,  and  deduct  the  expences  out  of  the 
rent ;  and  should  the  landlord  bring  an  action  of  debt  for 
rent,  the  tenant  may  plead  the  landlord's  covenant  to  re- 
pair, and  that  the  rent  was  laid  out  in  pursuant  of  such 
covenant. 

But  this  will  not  extend  to  any  alterations  which  a 
tenant  may  wish  to  make  merely  for  his  own  convenience 
in  trade,  (unless  such  alterations  were  particularly  specified 
or  agreed  to  be  made,)  but  to  such  repairs  only  as  the  land- 
lord is  required  by  law  to  perform ;  such  as  keeping  out 
wind,  rain,  &c.  and  keeping  the  staircases,  floorings,  and 
other  parts  of  the  premises,  in  a  tenable,  safe,  and  proper 
state  of  repair.  On  these  occasions,  it  is  advisable  to  get 
two  or  three  proper  persons  to  view  the  defects,  in  order  to 
prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of  justice,  that  such 
repairs  were  necessary.  And  the  tenant  should  first  re- 
quire the  landlord  to  repair,  and  should  be  able  to  prove, 
if  necessary,  that  the  landlord  received  notice  to  repair, 
and  had  neglected  so  to  do. 

If  a  lessee,  or  tenant,  covenants  to  leave  a  house  at  the 
end  of  the  term  in  as  good  condition  as  he  found  it,  and 
commits  waste  therein,  or  neglects  to  repair,  an  action 
may  not  immediately  lie,  because  the  house  may  be  re- 
paired before  the  term  expires;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  such 
covenant  for  leaving  wood  and  timber,  if  it  is  cut  down  by 
the  lessee ;  for  then  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  perform 
his  agreement,  to  leave  the  same  as  he  found  it.    4  Rep.  62. 

But  tenants  may  cut  underwood,  and  take  wood  suffici- 
ent to  repair  the  pales,  hedges  and  fences,  and  what  is 
called  by  the  law,  plough-bote,  fire-bote,  and  other  house- 
bote. 

Whatever  does  a  lasting  injury  to  a  freehold,  is  deno- 
minated waste;  the  removal,  therefore,  of  doors,  window- 
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frames,  or  other  things,  once  fixed  to  a  freehold,  and  no 
to  be  separated  from  it  without  injury,  is  waste,  and  ren^ 
ders  the  tenant  who  removes  them  liable  to  an  action,  un^ 
less  they  are  replaced  during  his  term. 

Waste  may  also  be  done  to  houses  by  pulling  then 
do^vn,  or  suffering  them  to  be  uncovered,  whereby  thq 
rafters  or  other  timbers  become  rotten ;  but  if  a  house  b% 
uncovered  when  a  tenant  enters,  it  is  not  waste  in  the  te-j 
nant  to  suffer  the  same  to  fall  down.  But  though  the 
house  be  ruinous  at  the  time  of  the  tenant's  entry,  yet 
he  pull  it  down,  it  will  be  waste,  unless  he  rebuild  it. 

It  is  a  general  principle,  that  the  law  will  not  permit? 
any  thing  to  be  deemed  waste,  unles  it  is  in  some  degree 
prejudicial  to  the  freehold  inheritance;  it  has,  notwith^ 
standing,  been  held,  that  a  lessee  or  tenant  cannot  chang 
the  nature  of  the  thing  demised;  as,  with  respect  to  land 
converting  arable  into  meadow,  tvood,  8fC,  as  it  changes  nod 
only  the  course  of  husbandry,  but  alters  the  proof  of  thfl 
evidence. 

But  if  a  lessee,  or  tenant  for  years,  converts  a  meadow 
into  hop-ground,  it  is  no  waste,  because  it  may  easily  be 
made  meadow  again;  but  the  converting  it  into  an  orchard 
is  waste,  though  it  may  be  more  profitable. 

The  same  principle  applies  also  with  respect  to  build- 
ings :  thus  if  a  tenant  convert  one  species  of  building  to 
another,  even  although  it  be  thereby  improved  in  its  value, 
it  will  nevertheless,  be  waste.  Thus,  if  a  lessee  or  tenant 
convert  a  com- mill  into  a  fulling-mill,  it  is  waste,  though 
such  conversion  be  to  the  landlord's  advantage. 

So  the  conversion  of  a  brewhouse  of  £120  per  annum, 
into  other  houses,  let  for  £200,  would  be  waste,  such  be-, 
ing  an  alteration  not  only  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  evi- 
dence. So  pulling  down  a  malt-mill  and  building  a  corn- 
mill,  would  also  be  waste. 

Waste  is  either  voluntary,  as  pulling  down  a  house ;  or 
permissive,  as  suffering  it  to  fall  to  decay  for  want  of  ne- 
cessary reparations.  Voluntary  waste,  chiefly  consists  in, 
1st,  Felling  timber  trees;  2ndly,  Pulling  down  houses; 
3rdly ,  Opening  mines  or  pits ;  4thly,  Changing  the  course 
of  husbandry;  5thly,  Destro3ung  head  loams. 

The  judgment  in  actions  of  waste  is,  that  the  plaintiff 
shall  recover  the  place  or  places  wasted,  and  treble  da- 
mages. 

Por  repairs  in  consequence  of  fire,  tempests,  S{C.  seepage  8, 


RECOVERY  OF  RENT  BY  DISTRESS. 

Rent  is  recoverable  by  action  of  debt  at  common  law; 
but  the  general  remedy  is  distresss.  This  remedy  is  given 
by  various  statutes  to  recover  penalties,  and  sundry  other 
duties,  and  is  an  effectual,  speedy,  and  universal  method 
of  recovering  rent  in  arrear. 

Distress  is  the  talving  of  the  goods  and  chattels  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  tenant,  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the 
non-payment  of  rent.  A  distress  for  rent,  therefore,  must 
be  for  rent  in  arrear,  and  cannot  be  made  at  the  day  upon 
which  the  rent  becomes  due.     Burn. 

A  distress  cannot  be  made  by  the  landlord  after  the  rent 
iB  tendered  to  him ;  and  if  the  rent  be  tendered  whilst  the 
oistress  is  making,  or  after  it  be  taken  (so  as  the  goods  are 
not  impounded,)  the  landlord  must  deliver  up  the  distress. 

A  distress  for  rent  must  not  be  taken  after  dark,  before 
sun-rise,  nor  on  Sunday. 

Household,  and  such  other  goods  and  effects  as  are  liable 
to  be  damaged  by  the  weather,  must  be  secured  in  a  co- 
vered place;  for  if  they  are  injured,  they  must  be  made 
good  by  the  landlord. 

The  distrainer  cannot  work  or  use  the  thing  distrained ; 
but  the  owner  may  make  profit  of  it  at  his  pleasure. 

Milch  kine  may,  however,  be  milked  by  the  distrainer, 
oecause  that  may  be  necessary. 

A  landlord  could  not  formerly  distrain  for  rent  due  upon 
any  lease  determined,  only  during  the  term;  but  since  the 
statute  of  8  Ann.  c.  14,  it  is  lawful  to  distrain  for  six 
months  after  the  term  is  expired,  if  the  tenant  is  still  in 
possession,  and  the  landlord's  title  remains  good. 

Distress  made  by  the  landlord  should  be  for  the  whole  of 
his  rent  at  once,  not  a  part  at  one  time  and  the  remainder 
at  another,  if  there  was  at  first  a  sufficiency ;  but  should  he 
mistake  the  value  of  things,  and  not  take  enough,  he  or 
his  agent  may  make  a  second  distress,  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. 

If  after  distress  is  made,  the  landlord  (or  at  his  instance, 
his  agent,)  withdraw  it,  and  accept  a  part  of  the  arrears 
due,  and  the  remainder  be  not  paid  in  due  time,  a  fresh 
distress  must  be  made  for  the  deficiency ;  or  an  action  for 
trespass  will  lie  against  the  landlord  or  hi?  agent,  should 
any  of  the  tenant's  chatties  be  seized  under  colour  of  the 
first  distress. 
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If  there  be  two  or  more  tenements,  let  to  one  tenant,  for  - 
different  terms,  and  there  be  arrears  on  two  or  more  of 
them,  the  landlord  must  distrain  for  each  distinct  rent  se- 
parately. 

If  a  landlord,  or  his  agent,  commits  any  irregularity  on  J 
unla^\ful  act,  in  making  distress  for  rent  justly  due,  thel 
distress  itself  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful:  full  satisfac-1 
tion  for  the  damage  received  therefrom  shall  be  given  tol 
the  party  injured,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  and  no  more, 
an  action  of  trespass,  or  on  the  case.  If  a  full  recompencej 
be  tendered  to  the  tenant  for  such  trespass,  before  the 
action  be  commenced,  he  is  bound  to  accept  it,  or  the  actioi^ 
will  be  laid  aside.     11  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  s.  18. 

If  distress  and  sale  be  made  for  rent  pretended  to  be  in 
arrear,  and  it  is  proved  no  rent  is  in  arrear,  or  due,  th€j 
person  so  injured  may  recover,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  dou? 
ble  the  value  of  such  goods  distrained. 

A  tenant  cannot  touch  goods  impounded,  though  thej 
be  distrained  without  a  cause:  for  they  are  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  law;  but  he  may  rescue  them,  if  not  imj 
pounded. 

Where  any  goods  shall  be  distrained  for  rent,  and  th§ 
^oods  shall  not  be  replevied  within  five  days  after  sucK 
distress  and  notice  thereof  (with  the  cause  of  distress  left 
on  the  premises,)  the  person  distraining  may,  with  the 
constable  of  the  place,  have  the  goods  appraised  by  two 
appraisers,  sworn  by  the  constable  for  that  purpose,  and 
j^ter  such  appraisement,  may  sell  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  take  the  rent  and  all  expences,  leaving  the  over- 
plus in  the  hands  of  the  constable,  for  the  owner's  use.— - 
2  W.&  M.Stat.  I.e.  6.  s.  2. 

A  landlord  may  distrain  whatever  he  finds  on  the  pre- 
mises, although  not  the  property  of  his  tenant :  except  it 
be  such  things  as  are  for  the  maintenance  and  benefit  of 
trade,  such  as  the  materials  in  a  weaver's  shop,  for  making 
cloth;  cloth  or  garments  in  a  tailor's  shop;  sacks  of  corn 
©r  meal  in  a  miU,  &c. 

A  person  cannot  distrain  one  or  two  horses  in  a  cart, 
without  also  taking  the  cart:  and  if  a  man  be  in  the  cart, 
not  even  these. 

Wearing  apparel  may  be  distrained  when  not  in  use. 
Ken, 

Nothing  can  be  distrained  that  cannot  be  restored  in  a« 
good  order  as  when  taken,  as  victuals  ;  nor  any  thing  fixed 
to  a  freehold,  as  furnaces,  coppers,  &c.  nor  tables  fixed  in 
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the  house  of  a  tenant;  nor  yet  a  workman's  tools  when 
in  use. 

A  horse  bringing  goods  to  market,  goods  brought  to 
market  to  be  sold,  goods  for  exportation  on  a  wharf  or 
warehouse,  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  factor,  goods  delivered 
to  a  carrier  to  be  carried  for  hire,  wool  in  a  neighbour's 
barn,  are  all  goods  of  a  third  person,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
trained by  a  landlord  for  rent,  though  on  his  premises. 
But  goods  left  at  an  inn  or  other  place,  a  chariot  standing 
in  a  coach-house  belonging  to  a  livery-stable,  though  the 
property  of  a  third  person,  or  the  goods  of  a  lodger  or 
inmate,  may  be  distrained  for  rent.  Bur.  Vol.  2.  1489, 
1500.     Black.  Rep.  483. 

As  a  landlord  is  supposed  to  give  credit  to  a  visible 
stock,  he  may  distrain  the  tools  or  property  of  a  third 
person  on  the  premises,  when  other  distress  cannot  be 
found. 

A  person  cannot  distrain  bucks,  does,  rabbits,  dogs,  nor 
any  other  fens  naturae. 

Money  out  of  a  bag  cannot  be  distrained,  as  it  cannot 
])e  known  again :  but  money  sealed  in  a  bag,  may. 

Distraining  part  of  the  goods  for  rent  in  arrear,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  goods,  will  be  a  good  seizure  of  the 
whole. 

Where  a  landlord  means  to  distrain  for  rent,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  demand  his  rent  first,  though  the  deed  enjoins 
it,  unless  the  tenant  is  on  the  premises  on  the  day  of  pay- 
ment, ready  to  pay  it. 

Personal  notice  of  a  distress  is  sufficient.  Ld.  Raym. 
p.  55. 

But  if  goods  are  distrained,  and  no  cause  given  for  so 
doing,  the  owner  may  rescue  them,  if  not  impounded.  If 
a  lessee,  or  tenant  shall  clandestinely  remove  his  goods,  to 
prevent  the  landlord  from  distraining  them  for  rent;  then 
he,  or  any  other  person  authorized  by  him,  may  within 
thirty  days  after  such  removal,  seize  the  goods  wherever 
they  shall  be  found,  and  dispose  of  them,  if  they  are  not, 
bona  fide,  sold  previous  to  the  seizure  to  some  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  fraud.     1 1  Geo.  II.c.  12.s.  1. 

Any  tenant,  or  assistant,  removing  goods  to  prevent  a 
distress,  shall  pay  the  landlord  double  the  value  of  the 
goods;  to  be  recovered  by  action  at  law.  If  under  the 
value  of  fifty  pounds,  complaint  may  be  made,  in  writing, 
to  two  neighbouring  justices,  who  will  inforce  payment 
by  distress,  or  commit  the  offender,  or  offenders,  to  the 
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house  of  correction  for  six  months.     11  Geo.  If.  c.  19.  s. 
3.  4.  o. 

If  any  person,  after  the  distress  is  made,  shall  remove 
the  things  distrained,  or  take  them  away  from  the  person 
distraining,  the  person  aggrieved  may  sue  for  the  injury, 
and  shall  recover  treble  damages  and  costs  against  the  of- 
fender.    W.  &  M.  Stat.  1,  c.  5,  s.  4. 

A  landlord  may  not  break  a  lock,  nor  open  a  gate;  h\M 
if  the  outer  door  of  the  house  be  open,  he  may  break  thtf 
inner  doors  open. 

But  where  goods  are  fraudently  removed,  and  locke 
up,  to  prevent  their  being  seized,  the  landlord  or  his  agenti| 
in  a  peace-officer's  presence,  may  break  open  any  plac 
where  they  are,  and  seize  them;  if  they  are  in  a  dwelHng-^ 
house,  oath  must  first  be  made  to  a  justice  of  peace,  that* 
it  is  suspected  the  goods  are  lodged  there. 

The  safest  way  is  to  remove  the  goods  immediately,  and 
to  acquaint  the  tenant  in  the  notice  where  they  are  re- 
moved to :  but  it  is  usual  to  leave  them  in  the  protection 
of  a  man  on  the  premises  "Jive  whole  days,"  after  which  it 
is  lawful  to  sell  them. 


Directions  for  making  a  Distress. 
As  a  landlord  is  the  most  proper  person  to  demand  rent, 
so  he  is  the  most  proper  person  to  distrain  for  it ;  but  if  he 
wishes  to  empower  a  servant,  or  other  person,  to  distrain, 
the  following  is  his  warrant  for  that  purpose,  which  need 
not  be  on  stamped  paper. 

"To  Mr.  A.  B.  my  bailiff. 
^'  Sir, 

Distrain  the  goods  and  chattels  of  C.  D.  in  the  house  he 
now  lives  in,  No.  ,  in  the  parish  of 

lor  pounds,  being  half  a  year's  rent,  due  to  me  from  the 

same,  at  last,  and  for  your  so  doing,  this  shall  be 

your  suflicient  warrant. 

Dated,  S.c.  E.F 

Words  used  in  distraining  Goods,  when  done  hy  the  Land- 
lord's Bailiff. 

''  I,  A.  B.  as  bailiff  to  Mr.  E.  F.  do  distrain  this  hed,  (or 
tlie  first  thing  you  lay  hold  of)  in  the  name  of  the  c;-oods  and 
chattels  of  this  house*^,  for  and  towards  the  satisfaction   and 
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payment  of  the  sum  of  pounds,  being  half  a  year's 

rent,  at  pounds  per  annum,  due  to  the  said  E.  F.  at 

last." 

After  this,  proceed  to  take  an  inventory  of  so  much  of 
the  goods  as  you  judge  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent 
due,  and  all  expences. 

After  the  inventory  is  taken,  a  fair  copy  must  be  made 
of  it,  beginning  thus : 

An  inventory  of  the  g-oods  and  chattels  distrained  by  me, 
A.  B.  as  bailiff  to  Mr.  E.  F.  in  the  dwelling  house  of  C.  D. 
in  the  county  of  ,  this  day  of 

for        pounds,  being  half  a  year's  rent,  due  to  the  said  E.  F. 
for  the  said  house,  and  appurtenances  therewith  demised,  at 
last,  and  as  yet  in  arrear  and  unpaid. 

Jn  the  Kitchen.  £.     s.     d. 

One  copper  tea-kettle 

Two  deal  tables 

One  iron  fender 

In  the  Parlour. 

One  Turkey  carpet      

Six  bamboo  chairs        ..      ..      

&c.  &c.  &c 

At  the  end  of  the  inventory,  write  the  following  notice 
to  the  person  whose  goods  you  distrain;  and  leave  it  with 
any  person  living  in  the  house;  or  if  there  is  nobody  there- 
in, leave  it  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  house; 

"Mr.  CD. 

**  Take  notice  that  I,  as  bailiff  to  Mr.  E.  F.  have  this  day 
distrained  the  goods  and  chattels  mentioned  in  the  above  in- 
ventory, for  the  sum  of  pounds,  being  half  a  year's  rent 
due  at  day  last,  for  the  premises  above-mentioned 
and  have  secured  the  said  goods  and  chatties  in  the 
of  the  said  house ;  and  that  unless  the  said  arrears  of  rent 
and  charges  of  distress  be  paid,  or  the  goods  replevied,  at  the 
expiration  of  five  whole  days  from  the  day  of  distress,  the  said 
g>oods  will  be  appraised  and  sold  according  to  law. 

Dated,  &c.  A.  B." 

Memorandum  of  delivering  a  true  Copy  of  the  Inventory  to 
the  Tenant. 
"  A  true  copy  of  the  above  inventory  and  notice  was  this 
day  of  ,  182     ,  delivered  to  the  above-mentioned. 

C.  D.  m  the  presence  of  us,  G.  H 

I. J.'*' 

D 
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Impounding  Goods  or  Cattle  distrained. 

By  11  Geo.  II.  c.  2,  s.  19,  ''Persons   lawfully  takin^l 
any  distress  for  any  kind  of  rent,  may  impound  or  other-'| 
wise  secure   the  distress  on  such   part  of  the  premises! 
chargeable  with  rent,  as  shall  be  most  convenient  for  se- 
curing the  distress;  and  may  appraise,  sell,  and  dispose! 
of  the  same  upon  the  premises.     Any  persons  whatsoever  1 
may  come  or  go  to  or  from  such  place,  or  part  of  the  said^i 
premises,  where  any  distress  for  rent  shall  be  impounded, 
to  view,  appraise,  buy,  and  remove  the  same  on  account  I 
of  the  purchaser  thereof;    and  if  any  pound-breach   or  J 
rescous  shall  be  made  of  any  goods  and  chatties,  or  stock,  j 
distrained  for  rent  and  impounded,  or  otherwise  secured 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  the  person  aggrieved  shall  have  the 
like  remedy  as,  in  case  of  pound-breach  or  rescous,  is 
given  and  provided  by  the  statute." 

By  the  statute  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  12.  No 
distress  of  cattle  can  be  driven  out  of  the  hundred  where 
it  is  taken,  unless  to  a  pound  overt  within  the  same  shire, 
and  wdthin  three  miles  of  the  place  where  it  was  taken; 
and  no  single  distress  of  goods  or  cattle  shall  be  im- 
pounded in  several  places,  to  enforce  several  replevins;  on 
pain  of  five  pounds  and  treble  damages;  and  none  shall 
take  above  four-pence  for  impounding  of  any  one  distress, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds  above  the  money  so  taken. 

If  a  distress  of  live  animals  be  impounded  in  a  com- 
mon pound  overt,  the  owner  must  take  notice  of  it  at  his 
peril;  but  if  in  any  special  pound-overt,  so  constituted 
for  this  particular  purpose,  the  distrainer  must  give  notice 
to  the  owner;  and  in  both  these  cases  the  owner,  and  not 
the  distrainer,  is  bound  to  provide  the  beasts  with  food 
and  necessaries;  but  if  they  are  put  in  a  pound- covert, 
as  in  a  stable,  or  the  like,  the  distrainer  or  landlord  must 
feed  and  sustain  them,  for  which  he  shall  have  no  satis- 
faction ;  and  if  they  die  for  want  of  sustenance,  the  dis- 
trainer shall  answer  for  them.  2  Ld.  Raym,  720.  3 
Wm:s  Just.  803. 

If  cattle,  after  they  are  distrained,  are  put  into  an  open 
pound,  and  there  die,  the  person  who  distrained  may 
bring  his  action  for  rent,  or  may  distrain  again;  and  if 
they  are  stolen  thereout,  he  has  the  same  elective  remedy. 
Ld.  Raymond's  Rep,  720. 

On  the  sixth  day,  the  sheriff's  office  should  be  searched, 
to  see  if  the  goods  are  replevied;    if  not,    the  landlord 
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iQUst  go  to  the  premises;  and  if  the  tenant  is  there,  or 
any  body  on  his  behalf,  demand  the  rent  and  charges  of 
distress;  if  he  does  not  pay  the  same,  send  for  a  constable 
and  two  sworn  appraisers;  let  them  see  the  goods,  and 
then  let  the  appraisers  be  sworn  by  the  constable,  by  lay- 
ing, their  right  hand  on  a  Bible  containing  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  goods  are  commonly  bought  by  the  appraisers 
at  their  ovm.  valuation;  and  a  receipt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
the  inventory,  witnessed  by  the  constable,  is  sufficient. 
If  the  goods  are  of  great  value,  let  there  be  a  proper  bar- 
gain and  sale,  between  the  landlord,  constable,  appraiser, 
and  purchaser,  to  prove  the  transaction  better,  if  it  is 
necessary.  The  constable  is  to  administer  to  the  apprais- 
ers the  following  oath: 

**You,  and  each  of  you,  shall  well  and  truly  appraise 
the  goods  and  chattels  mentioned  in  this  inventory,  (the  con- 
stable shewing  it, J  according  to  the  best  of  your  judgment. 
So  help  you  God. 

Memorandum  of  the  Appraisers  being  sworn. 
"Memorandum,  That  on  the  day  of 

113  ,  K.  L.  of  and  M-  N.  of  ,  sworn  appraisers, 

were  sworn  on  the  holy  Evangelists,  by  me,  O.  P.  of 
constable,  to  make  a  true   appraisement  of  the   gootls  and 
chattels  mentioned  in  the  inventory,  according  to  the  best  of 
theirjudgment. 

Witness  my  band,  O.  P.  constable.** 

Note, — after  the  appraisers  are  sworn,  and  have  viewed 
and  valued  the  goods,  endorse  the  following  memorandum 
on  the  inventory,  for  the  appraisers  to  sign. 

**  We,  the  above  K.  L.  and  M.  N.  being  sworn  on  the  holy 
Evanofelists  by  O.  P.  constable,  above  named,  to  make  a  true 
appraisement  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  the  above  inventory, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  judj^nients;  and  having  viewed 
the  said  goods,  do  adjudge  and  value  the  same  at  the  snrn  of 

pounds,  and  no  more.     As  witness  our  hands,  this 
day  of  183 

K.L. 
M.  N. 

After  the  goods  are  sold,  you  must  deduct  the  rent,  and 
all  reasonable  expences,  and  leave  the  overplus  (if  any)  in 
the  hands  of  the  constable,  for  the  tenant. 

If  a  landlord,  at  the  request  of  a  tenant,  chooses  to  in- 
dulge him  with  longer  time  to  raise  the  money,  he  must 
have  a  memorandum  from  the  tenant,  saying  that  posse*- 
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sion  was  lengthened  at  his  request,  or  the  landlord  will  be- 
come liable  to  an  action  for  exceeding  the  limited  time. 

Form  of  Tenant's  Request. 
'*Mr.E.  F. 
**  I   hereby  desire  you  will  keep  possession  of  my  pfoods 
which  3'ou   have  this  day  distrained  for  rent  due  from  me  to 
you,  in  the  place  where  they  now  are,  being"  in  (Here  state 
the  place  in  which  they  are  lodged)  and  I  will   pay  the  man  i 
for  keepina^  the  said  possession.     As  witness  my  hand,  this 
day  of  183 

C.  D. 

If  the  sheriiF  is  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  a  tenant 
on   an   execution,*   the  landlord  need  not  distrain,    but 
should  serve  him  with  the  following  notice. — 
-To  J.W.  I 

and        >  Sheriff  of  [Middlesex.] 

T.B.      J 

'"'■  Take  notice,  that  there  is  now  due  from  C.  D.  the  person 
to  whom  the  gfoods  belong  that  you  are  now  in  possession  of 
by  virtue  of  His  Majesty's  writ  of  Fieri  facias,  &c.  return- 
able [Here  mention  the  writ  and  return,]  the  sum  of 

pounds,  for  one  year's  rent,  due  at  Michaelmas  last.    As 

witness  my  hand,  this  day  of  ,  183 

E.  F.  Landlord  of  the  said  Premises." 

If  the  sum  distrained  for  exceeds  201.,  the  man  in  pos- 
session of  the  goods,  &c.  is  to  be  paid  2s.  6d.  per  day, 
if  the  tenant  keeps  him,  and  3s.  6d.  if  he  keeps  himself; 
but  if  the  same  does  not  exceed  201.,  the  tenant  has  to 
pay  only  2s.  6d.  per  day. 


NEW  LIMITATION  OF  COSTS. 
57  George  III.  Cap.  9S. --Passed  July  10,  1817. 

From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  no  person  mak- 
ing any  distress  for  rent,  where  the  sum  due  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 201.  shall  take  other  charges  than  such  as  are  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule  annexed;  nor  shall  charge  for  any 
act  not  really  done. — Sect.  1. 

The  party  aggrieved  by  such  practice  may  apply  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  may  adjudge  treble  amount 
of  the  moneys  unlawfully  taken,  to  be  paid  with  costs, 
which  may  be  levied  by  distress. — Sect.  2. 

*  By  8  Ann,  c.  14,  landlords  are  entitled  to  a  year's  rent,  in  ar- 
rear,  in  preference  to  any  other  of  the  tenant's  creditors. 
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Justices  may  summon  witnesses,  who  are  liable  to  be 
fined,  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  for  not  attending, 
(without  a  reasonable  or  lawful  excuse)  or  refusing  to  give 
evidence. — Sect.  3. 

If  the  complaint  be  unfounded,  the  justice  may  give 
costs,  not  exceeding  20s.  to  the  party  complained  against; 
but  no  judgment  to  be  given  against  any  landlord,  unless 
he  personally  levies  the  distress;  provided  that  the  parties 
shall  not  be  barred  of  other  legal  remedies,  which  he,  she, 
or  they  might  have  had  before  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
excepting  so  far  as  any  complaint  to  be  preferred  by  virtue 
of  this  Act  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  order  and 
judgment  of  the  justice  before  whom  it  shall  have  been 
heard  and  determined. — Sect.  4. 

The  signature  of  the  justice  shall  be  the  proof  of  judg- 
ment.— Sect.  5. 

Brokers  shall  give  copies  of  their  charges  to  the  persons 
distrained  upon. — Sect.  6. 

SCHEDULE  of  the  Limitation  of  Costs  and  Charges  on 
Distresses  for  Sums  not  exceeding  Twenty  Pounds. 

Le\^ing  distress 0     3     0 

Man  in  possession,  per  day 0     2     6 

Appraisement,  whether  by  one  broker  or  more, 

6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  the  goods. 
Stamp,  the  lawful  amount  thereof. 

All  expences  of  advertisements,  if  any  such  .  .      0  10     0 
Catalogues,  sale,  and  commission,  and  delivery 

pf  goods,  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the 

produce  of  the  sale. 


DISTRESS  FOR  KING'S  TAXES. 
On  the  23rd  of  June,  1813,  it  was  decided  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  that 
goods  in  a  house,  though  not  the  property  of  the  occupier, 
are  liable  to  be  taken  by  distress,  under  the  43rd  Geo.  III. 
for  King's  Taxes. 


GOODS  REPLEVIED. 
In  order  to  replevin,   or  to  release,  goods  distrained, 
the  tenant  or  lodger  from  whom  they  are  taken,   is  re- 
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quired  to  take  two  neighbouring  housekeepers  to  the  sKe- 
rifTs  office,  where  they  must  enter  into  a  bond  that  the 
tenant  shall  try  his  right  with  the  distrainer  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  that  the  goods  shall  be  returned,  or  double  their 
value  paid,  if  their  return  be  awarded.  The  value  must  be 
ascertained  by  the  oath  of  any  one  or  two  disinterested 
witnesses.  The  sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  will  then  give  a 
precept  to  one  of  his  bailiffs,  to  restore  the  goods  until 
the  suit  is  decided. 


HOUSE  AND  WINDOW  DUTIES. 

Houses  under  101.  rent  by  the  year,  are  exempt  from 
the  duty  on  inhabited  houses  from  April  5,  1825. 

101.  and  under  201.  to  pay  Is.     6d.  in  the  pound. 

201.  and  under  401 2s.     3d.  in  the  pound. 

401.  or  upwards 2s.  lOd.  in  the  pound. 

Farm  houses  occupied  by  labourers,  are  exempt. 

When  the  occupiers  of  houses  shall  quit  the  same,  and 
give  notice  thereof,  on  so  quitting,  to  the  assessor,  the 
duties  shall  be  discharged  for  such  quarter  or  quarters  as 
the  premises  shall  remain  wholly  unoccupied. 

Unfurnished  houses,  not  tenanted,  but  merely  left  in 
charge  of  persons  to  take  care  of  them,  are  exempt. 


Windows. — Houses  containing  less  than  8,  are  exempt. 


Windows. 

8 

1) 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


yearly 


£.    s. 

d. 

Wii 

0  16 

6 

22 

1  1 

0 

23 

1  8 

0 

24 

1  16 

3 

25 

2  4 

9 

26 

2  13 

3 

27 

3  1 

9 

28 

3  10 

0 

29 

3  18 

6 

30 

4  7 

0 

31 

4  15 

3 

32 

5  3 

9 

33 

5  12 

3 

34 

C  0 

(> 

35 

yearly 


.£.   5. 

d 

6  9 

0 

6  17 

6 

7  5 

9 

7  14 

3 

8  2 

9 

8  11 

0 

8  19 

6 

9  8 

0 

9  16 

3 

10  4 

9 

10  13 

3 

11  1 

6 

11  10 

0 

11  18 
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Windows. 
36 
37 
38 
39 


yearly 


40  to 

44 

45 

49 

50 

54 

55 

59 

60 

64 

65 

69 

70 

74 

75 

79 

80 

84 

£,     s. 

d. 

12  6 

9 

12  15 

3 

13  3 

6 

13  12 

0 

14  8 

9 

15  16 

9 

17  5 

0 

18  13 

0 

19  17 

9 

21  0 

3 

22  2 

6 

23  5 

0 

24  7 

6 

Wind 

ows. 

of.  s. 

d. 

85 

yearly  89 

25  10 

0 

90 

94 

26  12 

3 

95 

99 

27  14 

9 

100 

109 

29  8 

6 

110 

119 

31  13 

;5 

120 

129 

33  18 

3 

130 

139 

36  3 

0 

140 

149 

38  8 

0 

150 

159 

40  12 

9 

160 

169 

42  17 

9 

170 

179 

45  2 

6 

180 



—  46  11 

3 

And  for  every  window  or  light  exceeding   180, 
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RULES  FOR  CHARGING  WINDOWS. 

The  duties  are  charged  for  one  year  from  April  5. 

All  skylights  and  windows,  however  constructed,  in 
staircases,  garrets,  cellars,  passages,  and  all  other  parts 
of  dwelling  houses,  to  what  use  soever  applied,  (except- 
ing such  windows  as  shall  be  in  the  interior  parts  of  such 
dwelling  houses,)  to  be  charged  to  the  said  duties. 

Every  window  extending  so  far  as  to  give  light  into 
more  rooms,  landings,  or  stories  than  one,  shall  be  reck- 
oned as  so  many  separate  windows. 

All  windows  exceeding  12  feet  high,  or  4  feet  9 
inches  broad,  including  the  whole  opening  of  the  wall  in 
which  the  window  is  fixed,  are  charged  as  two  windows, 
unless  built  prior  to  April  5,  1785. 

When  a  partition  or  division  between  two  or  more 
windows  fixed  in  one  frame,  is  12  inches  broad,  each  side 
shall  be  charged  as  a  distinct  window. 

Two  windows  in  a  dairy  or  cheese-room,  whether  glazed 
or  made  of  splines,  laths,  bars,  or  wires,  are  exempted  from 
duty,  from  5th  of  April,  1825. 

Any  person  stopping  up  a  window,  or  making  one,  with- 
out giving  six  days  notice,  in  writing,  to  the  surveyor,  is 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  £10.  And  no  abatement  will  be 
made  for  the  windows  not  stopped  up  before  the  5th  day 
of  April  preceding  the  assessment. 

By  57  Geo.  3,  cap.  25,  tenements  which  have  been  for- 
merly occupied  as  dwelling  houses,  are  not  charged  when 
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used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  only,  or  as  warehouses,  for 
the  purposes  of  lodging  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize 
therein,  or  as  shops  or  counting-houses,  no  person  dwell- 
ing or  abiding  therein,  except  in  the  day-time  only. 

And  by  Geo.  IV.  cap.  45,  passed  June  3,  1824,  the  ex- 
emptions are  extended  to  offices  or  counting-houses  used 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  any  profession,  vocation, 
business,  or  calling. 

Mills,  places  of  manufacture,  or  warehouses,  not  at- 
tached to  a  dwelling-house,  are  not  liable  to  the  duties  on 
houses  or  windows,  though  a  servant  be  appointed  to  watch 
and  guard  the  same  in  the  night-time ;  provided  such  ser- 
vant be  named  in  a  licence,  to  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
missioners of  the  district. 

By  4  Geo.  IV.  cap.  21,  passed  March  19,  1823,  win- 
dows, not  exceeding  three,  in  shops  and  warehouses,  in  the 
front  and  on  the  ground  floor  of  dwelling-houses,  are  ex- 
empt from  duty,  from  and  after  the  5th  of  April,   1825. 

Interior  windows  are  also  exempt  from  duty. 


Dean  and  Manday,  Printeri, 
TlweadiieecUe-Street. 
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THE 

QUARTERLY  VISITOR. 

'^  DELECTANDO    PARITERQUE    MO^ENDO." 

HORACE. 

,\o.  L  MARCH,  1813.  Vol.  L 


J^reface. 


THE  Conductors  of  The  Quarterly  Visitor  ^;re<?r;?^ 
*heir  acknoxvledgments  to  those  numerous  Jr lends  xvho  hard 
)  promptly  exerted  themselves  as  Patrons  of  the  Work  ; 
and  they  presume  the  contents  of  this  Number  will  exnnce,  that 
they  have  not  been  unmindful  oj  the  favours  already  con- 
ferred upon  them. 

They  solicit  communications  on  the  subjects  ofAgricidiure, 
Commerce,  Navigation,  and  the  Arts  in  general.  The  ???- 
'^mioiis  Mechanician^  though  not  much  skilled  in  'writing, 

ho  may  favour  them  mth  the  results  of  his  observations,  is 
rcspec  fully  i) formed,  that  his  communications  'will  be  thank- 
f'llly  received,  and  pie asur ably  put  into  such  a  dress  as  ivill 

ake  them  acceptable  to  the  public, — Far  be  it  from  the 
Conductors  to  Xk^ound  the  feelings  of  the  unlearned  contributor 
xc'>fh  the  sting  of  unmanly  criticism, 
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Whatever  relates  to  the  important  subject  of  Education^ 
iviil  be  grafeJiiUy  attended  to.  At  a  period  'when  the 
inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  called  upon  to  assist  in 
diffusing  tlCe  blessings  of  Education  amongst  the  lower  orders 
of  Society^  it  is  presumed  that  the  observations  of  persons 
ivJio  have  thought  much  upon  the  subject^  will  be  interesting 
and  acceptable. 

They  have  selected  the  Philosophical  Queries  and  Math e- 
matical  Problems  as  judiciously  as  they  were  able^from  the 
'numerous  communications  of  their  friends  ;  and  they  presume 
that  the  latter  are  not  inferior  to  any  equal  number  that 
ha^  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  tJieir  wish  that  no  man  of 
science  may  turn  from  this  department  of  their  xwrk  with 
disgust  ;  and  ihoughy  occasionally,  easy  problems  will  be 
inseried,  "  to  tempt  their  new-jlcdgUl  offspring  to  the  skies,'* 
yet  they  ivill  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  disgrace  science. 

Correspondents  are  informed,  that  the  strictest  secrecy 
will  be  observed,  ajul  the  tdmost  impartiality  shewn. 


Hull,  February  lOth,  1813. 


THE    QUAnXERLY    VISITOR. 


FOR  TITE  QUARTERLY  VISITOR, 
ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIME. 


Tcmpora  labuntur,  tacitisque  senesclmus  annis  ; 

Et  fu<riunt  fraeno  non  remorante  dies.  Ovid  • 


When  time  has  for  nearly  six  thousand  years  been 
demonstrating  the  instabiHty  of  all  earthly  things,  and  the 
vanity  of  human  greatness,  it  becomes  a  most  important 
inquiry  to  every  man,  how  far  he  has  profited  by  those 
«ilentbut  salutary  lessonsvvhich  the  certitude  of  its  motion, 
and  his  inability  to  recall  its  j)eriods  or  to  retard  its  pro- 
gress, are  incessantly  inculcating  on  the  mind.  If,  with 
the  history  of  so  many  centuries  in  retrospect,  he  can 
review  the  short  career  of  his  own  existence  witli  a  proud 
complacency,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  he  has  made 
some  advancement  in  the  paths  of  wisdom  ;  and  that  he 
may  look  forward  to  the  events  of  futurity  with  tranquillity 
and  hope.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct  has  been 
such,  that  yesterday  fills  his  mind  with  horror,  and  to- 
morrow clouds  it  with  doubt  and  dismay,  how  shall  he  be 
able  to  contemplate  that  awful  crisis,  when  he  can  no 
longer  reckon  on  the  succession  of  time,  or  the  aid  of 
future  industry,  to  redeem  the  errors  that  are  past  ? 

Were  it  the  moral  conduct,  as  it  appears  to  be  the 
rational  constituti(m  of  man,  that  the  soul,  from  the  first 
dawn  of  its  existence  upon  earth,  should,  by  a  uniform 
progress,  go  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  ever  aiming 
at  the  excellencies  of  its  divine  Author  as  the  object  of  its 
noblest  energies,  the  consummation  of  its  hopes  ;  then 
would  the  unceasing  revolutions  of  hours,  years,  and  ages, 
if  they  caused  any  reflection  at  all,  yield  the  purest  and 
most  exquisite  gratification.  That  want  of  time,  which 
we  so  often  and  so  loudly  deplore,  would  never  form  the 
ground  of  a  complaint,  nor  the  pretext  for  the  omission  of 
.Jiiy  duty  ;  nor  should  we  ever  feel  ourselves  oppressed  bv' 
lliose  liours  of  vacancy,  wliich,  in  despite  of  the  celerity 
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of  tinie,  sometimes  appear  to  render  life  a  burden,  and 
luunanity  an  accumulation  of  ills.  Our  improvements 
would  keep  pace  with  the  passing  moments.  Retrospec- 
tion would  not  9titig  us  with  remorse,  nor  would  our 
prospective  hopes  be  obscured  with  apprehensions  that  are 
(.ontinually  brooding  imai^inary  woes.  On  the  contrary, 
every  successive  day  would  bring  its  increasing  portion  of 
new  delight. 

It  may  be  said,  that  I  have  just  been  describing  a  state 
of  human  lioppik>€s$ :  and  so  far  as  this  depends  on  the 
improvement  of  tinf^e,  and,  not  on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  1 
trust  the  picture  is  a  faithful  one.  What  indubitable 
evidence  does  it  afford  of  the  inconsistency,  the  folly,  and 
the  ingratitude  of  man  ! 

Time  is  the  least  changeable  of  all  our  possessions.  It 
fiows  with  a  imifbrra  and  uninterrupted  course,  and 
r.ispenses  to  all  a  full  and  perpetual  enjoyment.  To 
:iient,  therefore,  the  want  of  it,  evinces  our  folly  ;  and 
u)  complain  tliat  it  hangs  heavily  upon  us,  is  a  manifest 
proof  of  our  inconsist^nicy.  It  is  not  only  the  most  certain, 
but  the  most  valuable  of  the  things  that  we  possess.  Every 
thing  else  ebbs  or  iiows  on  the  tide  of  uncertainty  ;  but  it 
i&  beyond  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive  us  of  our  time. 
It  is  an  estate  that  belongs  to  every  one  by  natural 
iiiheritance;  alid  we  enhance  or  depreciate  its  value  to 
ourselves,  in  proportion  as  we  study  or  neglect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it.  If  we  want  time,  then,  we  are  destitute  qf 
economy ;  if  we  have  too  much,  we  want  talents  or 
industry  to  improve  it ;  but  let  us  not  betray  our  ingrati- 
tude, by  deploring  the  loss  of  that,  which  we  have  had  the 
power,  but  not  the  inclination,  to  enjoy. 

The  regularity  with  which  time  advances  in  a  perpetual 
round  of  successive  seasons,  the  certainty  that  it  is  totally 
out  of  our  power  to  recall  those  moments  that  we  have 
suffered  to  pass  unprolitably  away,  and  that  the  period  of 
mortality  allotted  to  us  is  of  very  short  and  precarious 
duration, — are  motives  that  most  powerfully  impel  us  to 
economize  our  time. 

It  is  related  of  our  Alfred,  that  he  divided  his  time 
into  three  equal  portions  ;  one  of  which  he  allotted  %o 
feleep,  meals,  and  exercise,  and  the  other  two  to  study, 
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business,  and  prayer : .  and  tliat  this  division  miglit  not  be 
encroached  upon  tlirough  inadvertency,  he  measured 
these  portions  by  tapers,  for  time-pieces  had  not  yet  been 
introduced,  each  of  which  continued  burning  for  four 
liours  ;  and  to  ensure  their  regular  decrease,  he  provided 
lanterns  to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  the  external 
air. — Thus  did  he  order  his  time  with  no  less  economy 
than  his  finances,  or  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  ;  which  he 
divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings  ;  and  by  the 
establishment  of  wise  and  equitable  laws,  laid  the  basis  of 
our  present  happy  constitution. 

Of  the  incalculable  benefit  to  be  derived  from  so  vigilant 
an  observance  of  time,  we  may  form  some  notion  from 
the  astonishing  fact,  that  when  twelve  years  of  age,  he 
was  still  unacquainted  with  the  Saxon  alphabet ;  and  yet, 
in  times  of  so  profound  ignorimce  as  those  in  which  he 
lived,  and  under  vicissitudes  so  numerous  and  surprising 
as  those  which  he  experienced,  he  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosoph}', 
architecture,  and  geometry — was  an  excellent  historian — 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  Saxon  poet  of  the  age. 

The  business  of  the  world  necessarily  claims  a  consider- 
able share  of  our  attention  ;  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
our  respective  stations  with  fidelity  and  judgment,  in  our 
various  intercourse  with  our  fellow-creatures,  is  required 
of  us  as  good  citizens,  and  meiubers  of  the  general  society 
of  mankind. 

'J'iiat  some  portion  of  our  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
tndy  of  the  sciences,  will  readily  be  granted  by  all  who 
i'eel  the  limited  powers  of  human  nature.  They  invigorate 
the  mind,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  meliorate  ^te 
heart.  'J'hey  enable  us  to  discharge  with  due  propriety 
and  effect,  the  various  duties  of  active  life ;  and,  what  h 
of  infinitely  greater  importance,  to  form  just  and  worthy 
conceptions  of  flim,  to  whose  perfections  our  eiforts  sliould 
continually  tend,  and  to  whom,  as  to  one  common  gojl, 
c.ich  of  the  sciences  will  conduct  us. 

Above    all    things  we  must  ever  remember,   that  the 
juactice  of  virtue  not  only  demands  exclusively  a  ])ortion 
of  our  leisure,  but  :<liould  adorn  every  action,  and  accom- 
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pnny  us  through  every  period  of  our  lives.  What  this 
practice  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  moraHsts,  may 
be  briefly  comprehended  in  these  words  of  the  Roman  poet: 

famam  extenderc  faells, 
Hoc  virtutis  opus. 

Cicero  has  on  various  occasions  expanded  this  principle 
of  moral  action  to  its  utmost  limits.  His  oration  for  the 
poet  Archias  is  full  of  noble  sentiments  to  this  effect.  He 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  there  is  nothing  very  desirable 
in  life  but  glory  and  virtue,  by  which  he  means  a  virtuous 
reputation ;  and  to  acquire  this,  all  bodily  tortures,  the 
perils  of  exile,  or  of  death,  are  to  be  accounted  as  nothing. 
For  by  giving  due  scope  to  that  noble  spirit  of  emulation 
for  glorious  deeds,  that  is  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every 
vvorthy  man,  we  are  enabled  not  only  to  enjoy  with  satisfac- 
tion the  destined  span  of  our  mortality,  but  as  it  were  to 
outlive  our  time,  and  to  extend  the  period  of  ovu'  existence 
to  all  posterity.  Nunc  insidet  quaedam,  says  the  philosophic 
orator,  in  optimo,  quoque  virtus,  quae  noctes  et  dies 
animum  gloriai  stimulis  concitat  atque  admonet,  non  cum 
vitae  tempore  essedimittendam,  commemorationem  nominis 
nostri,  sed  cum  omni  posteritate  adaequandam. 

Such  were  the  exalted  notions  of  poets  and  philosophers 
in  pagan  times.  If  they  thought,  then,  that  the  noblest 
application  of  their  time  w^as  to  acquire  praise  and  glory 
v.ith  their  contemporaries,  and  their  fellow-creatures, 
throughout  succeeding  ages  ;  if  this  alone  was  the  reward 
which  these  worthies  expected  for  the  performance  of  good 
actions  ;  how  much  stronger  incitements  to  devote  our 
tijpfie  to  the  practice  of  virtue  are  held  out  to  us,  who  con- 
template ill  the  Christian  morahty,  a  fame  whicli  time 
cannot  measure,  a  reward  that  eternity  cannot  dinu'nish. 

In  tiie  lielpless  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  we 
neither  know  the  value  of  time,  nor  the  means  of  improving 
it.  It  is  in  the  sprightly  and  vigorous  season  of  youth, 
when  the  soul  expands  and  displays  its  reasoning  faculties, 
that  we  ought  to  learn  how  to  estimate  the  passing 
moments.  Tlien  ought  we  to  lay  the  deep  foundations  of 
a  superstructure,  that  is  to  withstiind,  more  finuly  than  the 
brai'Xn  btalue,  the  deleterious  tfilcts  of  future  «gcs.     l>ut 
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youth  too  is  the  reign  of  pleasure  ;  for  the  blandishments 
of  which,  we  are  too  apt  to  forego  the  more  serious 
concern  of  mental  improvement ;  vainly  imagining  that 
we  have  a  long  life  to  pass,  in  which  we  shall  have 
opportunities  enough  to  redeem  a  mispent  hour.  Could 
we  but  then  reflect,  that,  however  probable  may  be  the 
succession  of  time,  the  moments  that  are  to  come  may  not 
come  to  us,  we  should  not  be  so  ready  to  charge  upon  to- 
morrow the  duties  of  to-day.  To  say  that  we  have  time  to 
spare,  or  time  that  we  know  not  how  to  spend,  when  the 
longest  life  of  man  is  infinitely  too  short  for  his  acquiring 
the  knowledge  even  of  one  science  in  perfection,  is  a 
disgrace  to  humanity.  The  truth  is,  we  treat  time  as  we 
do  our  ordinary  possessions  :  we  spend  it  with  that 
liberality  and  profuseness  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
generous  mind  of  youth ;  and  then  only  do  we  justly 
estimate  its  value,  when  the  precious  moments  are  no 
longer  in  our  power. 

In  the  stage  of  manhood,  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
perform  our  part  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  it  is  then 
perceptible  what  proficiency  we  have  made  in  our  earlier 
days  in  preparing  ourselves  for  the  discharge  of  its  multifa- 
rious duties.  Many  there  are  who  acquire  considerable 
credit;  but  who  is  there  amongst  us,  that  has  not  frequently 
been  compelled  to  blush  at  his  own  ignorance,  and  tacitly 
to  acknowledge  his  own  inferiorit}^  If  there  be  any  thing 
that  constitutes  one  man  superior  to  another,  it  is  the 
extraordinary  acquirements  of  the  mind :— -nay,  as  this 
appears  to  be  the  highest  superiority  that  nature  has 
designed,  so  the  entire  want  of  these  qualities  reduces  a 
man  to  a  state  of  degradation,  inferior  to  any  that  birth  or 
fortune  can  entail.  Some  favourite  spirits  there  are,  on 
whom  nature  appears  to  have  lavished  a  more  than  ordinary 
hliare  of  human  understanding  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
imniber  arriN^e  at  excellence  by  perseverance  and  industry, 
and  by  a  diligent  appropriation  of  their  time  to  those 
pursuits,  which  give  grace  and  dignity  to  nature  herself. 
Whilst  too  many,  it  nmst  be  acknowledged,  have  reached 
maturity  with  no  other  advantages,  than  to  discover  the 
fatal  consequences  of  an  ill-spent  youth  ;  and  without  any 
other  security  for  the  future,  than  the  gloomy  prescience 
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of  a  repining  and  disconsolate  old  age.    Yet  these  are  still 
willing  to  entertain  the  delusive  hope  of  consolation  from 
the  days  that  are  to  come,  and  to  suffer  the  present  hours 
to  steal  insensibly  away,  M^ithout  any  fixed  purposes  offl 
future  redemption.  SI 

When  we  have  reached  the  decline  of  life,  the  business 
of  the  world  begins  to  lose  its  interest,  and  the  mind  has 
more  inclination  to  reflect  and  meditate  on  the  years  that 
are  gone.  What  a  picture  of  human  profligacy  do  we  then 
exhibit,  if,  instead  of  reaping  those  fruits  of  well-spent 
time,  which  even  this  life  can  yield  us,  that  sweet  remem- 
brance which  can  give  consolation  under  the  bitterest 
pangs  of  aflliction,  old  age  comes  on,  burdened  not  only 
v/ith  the  infirmities  of  nature,  but  with  the  vices  and 
follies  of  youth !  How  invaluable  are  the  minutes  that 
may  still  be  our  lot,  yet  how  full  of  sorrow  !  **  I  have  lost 
a  day,"  was  an  exclamation  that  filled  with  lively  emotion 
the  breast  of  him  who  uttered  it ;  but  it  loses  its  import- 
ance when  it  issues  from  the  tongue  of  an  aged  spendthrift, 
to  whose  years  of  vice,  the  delinquency  of  a  single  day 
bears  no  assignable  proportion.  How  great  is  the  infamy 
of  a  mispent  life  ! — how  pitiable  the  state  of  human  nature, 
when  the  head,  that  is  "  silver'd  o'er  with  age,"  has  no 
claim  to  our  reverence ;  when  time  has  dragged  his 
refractory  pupil  through  a  protracted  existence  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  sink  his  name  into  eternal  oblivion 
or  disgrace  ! 

Though  time  does  not  always  correct  tlie  vicious,  and 
stimulate  the  slothful,  yet  there  is  one  benefit  which  it 
never  fails  to  impart  to  every  child  of  nature.  Human 
life  is  chequered  over  with^  various  ills,  and  misfortune 
often  meets  us.  when  we  think  ourselves  the  farthest 
removed  from  its  shocks.  Patience  is  not  always  able  to 
support  the  trial  ;  but  time  can  sooth  our  keenest  sorrows, 
and  mitigate  our  pains.  Vain,  indeed,  are  its  effects  to 
calm  the  throbs  of  a  wounded  conscience ;  whilst  the 
innocent,  the  enlightened  mind  receives,  in  ordinary 
distress,  a  ten-fold  relief  under  its  sufierings. 

Let  us  then  adopt  such  principles  of  action,  so  rigid  an 
economy,  in  the  distribution  of  those  hours  which  we  shall 
never  again  enjoy,  that  the  remembrance  of  every  moment 
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may  sweeten  our  toil,  and  invigorate  our  efforts  in  the 
next.  Thus,  by  employing  every  day  to  th^  utmost 
advantage,  conscious  tnat  it  is  the  best  that  can  happen  to 
us,  the  only  portion  that  we  can  justly  call  our  own,  shall 
our  virtue  and  our  fame  increase,  as  the  fame  of  Marcellus, 
**  like  a  tree  in  the  silent  lapse  of  time;'*  and  thus  shall 
the  soul,  rising  superior  to  every  temporary  enjoyment,  and 
secure  in  her  existence,  smile 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defy  its  point.  Q. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  FEMALE  BEAUTY. 


**  "What's  Female  Beauty,  but  an  air  divine, 

"  Thro'  which  the  mind's  all  gentler  graces  shine  ?" 

Dr.  YouNC 


That  beauty  holds  an  unbounded  sway  over  the  hearts 
and  passions  of  mankind,  is  a  position,  the  truth  of  which 
none  will  deny.  All  bow  before  her  shrine — all  confess  her 
irresistible  power.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are 
none  who  can  clearly  define  in  what  beauty  consists;  none 
who  have  a  proper  idea  of  its  perfections.  All  are  swayed 
by  custom  or  prejudice,  and  each  describes  it  according  to 
his  own  impressions.  For  instance,  the  painter  sees  with 
pleasure  the  stunted  oak  ciotlied  with  the  mournful  ivy, — 
he  calls  that  tree  picturesque,  he  calls  it  beautiful ;  whilst 
the  carpenter  passes  it  by,  and  admires  the  broad  trunk  of 
the  beech,  or  the  tapering  fir.  The  fruiterer  admires  the 
round-spreading  apple-tree, — the  farmer,  the  prickly  haw- 
thorn. AH  tastes  differ,  and  ideas  of  beauty  are  as  various 
as  human  faces. 

But  with  regard  to  Female  Beauty, — Mr.  Locke  says, 
**  Beauty  consists  of  a  certain  composition  of  colour  and 
figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder."  And  we  are  told 
too,  that  beauty  is  *'  that  asscn^blage  of  graces,  or  propor- 
tion of  parts,  which  pleases  the  eye.''  But  where  are  we 
to  find  this  assemblage  of  graces, — this  proportion  of 
parts  ?  Some  of  my  fair  country-women  will  say,  "  Look 
around  you,  and  you  will  buhold  number;^  of  the  fiutifct 
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models  of  beauty."  I  confess  it  with  pleasure.  I  Avould 
not  exchange  the  modest  and  simple  beauties  of  one  of  my 
chaste  country-women,  for  the  lascivious  charms  of  the  first 
Sultana  of  the  East  Yet  suppose  a  person  could  be  brought 
into  the  world  all  perfect,  and  who  had  seen  no  other 
being  than  liimself,  and  that  the  beauties  of  every  nation 
were  placed  before  him ;  what  a  motley  assemblage  would 
appear  to  him,  of  perfections  and  faults,  of  grace  and 
awkwardness.  We  will,  therefore,  just  take  a  brief  surv^ey 
of  the  persons  and  dresses  of  some  of  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth,  passing  over  the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  as  their  manners  are  similar  to  our  own  ;  and 
begin  first  with  the  Laplanders,  who,  we  are  informed, 
are  a  diminutive  race  of  people,  being  generally  about 
four  feet  in  height,  with  large  heads  and  high  cheek-bones; 
a  wide  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  a  swarthy  complexion ;  short 
black  hair,  small  dark  eyes,  and  extremely  dirty  in  their 
persons.  The  Greenlanders  and  Finland^rs  differ 
from  them  but  little  :  they  all  wrap  themselves  up  in  fur, 
and  the  skins  of  the  Rein  Deer. 

The  Chinese  are  middle  sized,  of  a  ruddy  brown,  and 
the  feet  of  the  women  so  exceedingly  small,  that  they  will 
scarcely  serve  them  for  the  purpose  of  walking.  Their 
eyes  are  small  and  dull,  and  v/hat  in  ours  is  white,  in  theirs 
is  a  deep  yellow ;  their  cheeks  are  hollow,  their  mouths 
large,  with  thick  pale  lips,  and  black  teeth.  Their  dress 
is  a  long  robe,  with  a  girdle,  and  large  sleeves  ;  and 
both  sexes  wear  trowsers. 

Vve  shall  omit  the  more  majestic  beauties  of  the  East, 
and  just  speak  of  New  Holland,  the  natives  of  which 
are  black,  and  in  a  state  of  nature.  Their  noses  are  flat, 
with  sunk  eyes,  thick  lips,  and  a  mouth  of  a  prodigious 
width  ;  and,  in  order  to  improve  their  beautiful  portrait, 
they  streak  their  faces,  or  draw  fantastic  figures  on  their 
bodies,  with  red,  white,  or  yellow  earth. 

The  natives  of  other  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  give  a 
still  higher  improvement  to  their  persons,  by  tattooing  or 
cutting  their  faces  and  bodies  with  sharp  instruments,  and 
rubbing  different  colours  into  tlie  wounds. 

The  Hottentots  are  of  a  dusky  brown  complexion,  and 
ornament  themselves  with  the  entrails  of  wild  beasts  tied 
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round  tlieir  legs  and  arms,  anointing  themselves  with  a 
mixture  of  soot,  and  bear's  fat ;  and  the  breasts  of  the 
women  grow  so  long,  that  they  suckle  their  infants  as  they 
carry  them  on  their  backs. 

The  other  natives  of  Africa,  the  Neguoes,  are  every 
where  known  by  their  thick  lips,  high  cheeks,  and  woolly 
hair.  The  Egyptians,  Moors,  &c.  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Turks  and  Persians. 

America  contains  people  of  almost  every  description, 
from  the  short  squat  Esquimaux,  to  the  gigantic  Patago- 
NiAN  :  from  the  dirty,  copper-coloured  inhabitant  of  Hud- 
son's bay,  to  the  fair  complexions  of  the  Peruviax. 

How  ditFerent  are  all  these  people,  yet  each  tribe  thinks 
itself  only  beautiful.  The  African  female  looks  with  con- 
tempt on  the  pale  complexion,  and  long  hair  of  the 
European  beauty ;  whilst  she  in  her  turn,  linds  fault  with 
the  red  finger-nails  of  the  Turkish  lady,  or  the  black  teeth 
of  the  Chinese  ;  she  too  retorts  on  the  European,  and  is 
shocked  to  see  her  feet  so  unjashionahli/  large,  that  she 
can  even  walk  with  ease.  The  French  coquette  smiles  at 
the  simple  dress  of  tlie  native  of  Ten-a  del  Fuego  ;  and 
the  Patagonian  laughs  at  the  dwarf-like  figure  of  the 
Greenhmder. 

Suppose,  then,  this  all  'perfect  being  was  obliged 
to  decide  which  possessed  the  greatest  beauty  ;  how 
would  he  judge  i  He  could  have  fio  bias,  no  par- 
tiality ;  he  would,  therefore,  chuse  one  approaching  the 
nearest  to  his  own  image  ;  and  that  one,  would  be  my 
own  fair  country-woman.  The  Hottentot  or  New  Hol- 
lander would  say  the  clioice  would  fall  upon  her ;  and  in 
like  manner,  every  other  nation  fancy  themselves  only  to 
be  perfect  patterns  of  personal  beauty. 

We  are  told  that  beauty  consists  of  a  certain  mixture 
of  colours  in  contrast;  therefore,  the  New  Hollanders 
ought  to  claim  the  greatest  share :  yet  their  persons  do 
not  accord  with  our  ideas  of  personal  beauty  ;  we  cannot 
admire  their  faces  decorated  with  curious  figures  like  a 
c  oat  of  arms  ;  neither  will  they  admire  our  faces  of  red  and 
white  only.  Beauty,  therefore,  has  no  merit  in  itself;  it 
trains  its  value,  but  in  the  eyes  of  its  admirer.  A  lover 
can   see   greater   perfections   in   his  mistress,   than  can 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  One  man  chuses  a  woman 
because  she  is  tall  and  majestic  ;  another,  because  slie 
is  little,  and  full  of  vivacity.  One  admires  the  com- 
plexion of  the  lilly  ;  another,  the  brunette Therefore, 

as  tastes  are  so  diiferent,  all  must  be  beautiful  in  some 
degree.  Every  one  must  be  admired  by  some  one  or 
other.  The  African  would  turn  M'ith  indifference  from 
the  finest  model  of  Asiatic  beauty  ;  whilst  the  Asiatic 
would  shrink  with  abhorrence  from  the  embraces  of  the 
African  female,  and  bow  with  admiration  to  what  he  had 
rejected. 

Yet  beauty  is  unfortunate.  What  numberless  examples 
have  we  of  the  fall  of  the  most  beautiful  of  women.  Look 
at  the  lovely  and  illustrious  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  the 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  her  : — yet  her  beauty  created 
her  enemies ; — her  beauty  was  the  primary  cause  of  all 
those  misfortunes,  which,  in  the  end,  dragged  her  from  her 
throne,  to  meet  a  cruel  confinement,  and  an  ignominious 
death.  The  names  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Jane  Shore, 
will  serve  too  as  a  memento  of  the  dangers  which  are 
entailed  on  beauty.  But  we  need  not  look  so  far  back ; 
we  d^ily  see  instances  of  women  falling  a  prey  to  the 
allurements  of  their  own  charms.  Any  large  town  fur- 
nishes numbers  of  miserable  evidences  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Man — no,  we  will  not  call  him  man,  but  some 
monster  in  the  shape  of  man,  glories  in  the  seduction  of 
an  innocent  woman  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  takes 
delight  in  despoiling  the  fairest  works  of  creation.  And 
why  does  he  succeed  so  well  ?  Because  so  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  Females,  in 
general,  think  too  much  on  external  accomplishments. 
J3acon  says,  "  the  best  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a 
picture  cannot  express."  It  should  therefore  be  the 
pri  icipal  aim  to  beautify  the  mind.  Not  that  I  would 
exclude  all  external  embellishments ;  but  these  should 
only  be  of  secondary  object ;  for. 

Beauty  is  trandent.  Yes,  ere  a  little  time,  and  that 
fine  form  shall  be  racked  with  corroding  pains,  and  those 
expressive  features  displaced  by  the  wrinkles  of  old  age. 
That  line  eye  shall  lose  its  lustre,  and  that  beauteous  com- 
plexioii  shall  miiigle  with  the  dust. 
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♦*  Beauty,  thou  pretty  plaything  !  dear  deceit  ! 

"  That  steals  so  softly  o'er  the  stripling*s  heart, 

"  And  gives  it  a  new  pulse  unknown  before  ! 

"  The  grave  discredits  thee  !  thy  charms  expung'd, 

"  Thy  roses  faded,  and  thy  lilies  soil'd  ! 

"  What  hast  thou  more  to  boast  of  ?     Will  thy  lovers 

"  Flock  round  thee  now,  to  gaze  and  do  thee  homage  ?'* 

No! — Neither,  when  old  age  shall  have  dimmed  tliy 
beauties,  will  they  still  admire  thee !  But  the  beauty  of 
the  mind  shall  always  claim  respect.  In  every  climate,  that 
is  the  brightest  ornament  to  mankind.  Whether  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  Kamschatka,  or  on  the  burning  plains  of 
Afiica,  virtue  gives  a  grace  to  beauty,  and  mental  accom- 
plishments will  command  our  admiration,  though  the  frail 
body  has  lost  its  charms  for  ever. 

More,  much  more,  might  be  advanced  on  this  subject ; 
but,  for  fear  of  being  tedious,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short 

EASTERN  TALE. 

The  Caliph  Mirvan  had  one  son,  named  Abdallah,  who 
being  arrived  at  a  certain  age,  his  father  advised  him  to 
marry,  in  order  that  he  might  give  a  future  succession  to 
the  throne  of  his  forefathers.  The  young  man  was  not 
averse  to  the  proposal,  but  was  extremely  difficult  in  his 
choice :  Though  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  ladies  of 
tJie  East  were  presented  before  In'm,  he  always  found  some 
defect  in  their  persons. — In  one,  the  eye-lashes  were  not 
long  enough,  or  the  brows  were  brown;  the  teeth  of  another 
were  too  white,  the  finger-nails  were  not  of  a  good  red,  or 
tlie  hands  of  an  odious  "v^  hite,  instead  of  ji  deep  yellow. 

At  length,  being  one  day  wearied  with  his  search,  and 
full  of  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  woman,  he  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found sleep;  when  he  instantly  found  himself  upon  a  large 
plain,  on  which  were  assembled  the  most  beautiful  wouioi 
selected  from  every  nation  of  the  earth.  There  was  the 
black  square  face  oi'  the  Negro,  contriisted  with  the  long 
oval  face  of  the  Chinese  :  the  majestic  Circassian,  and  the 
short  greasy  La})lander :  the  fair  Peruvian,  and  the  tawny 
Hottentot ;  the  unclothed  b«  auty  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  masculine  Russian  clad  in  furs  and  sables:  the  American 
Huntress,  and  the  French  Mademoiselle  :  the  licentious? 
a 
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Italian,  and  the  chaste  inhabitant  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 

In  short,  there  was  a  woman  from  every  nation,  each  dis- 
playing her  personal  attractioiis  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  each  casting  a  contemptuous  look  on  her  companions. 

The  Prince  was  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  scene ; 
but  was  still  undecided  which  to  prefer,  when  suddenly 
ii  man  from  every  nation  appeared ; — each  chose  out  his 
respective  partner,  and  all  seemed  happy. 

A  noise  was  heard  in  the  air,  the  Prince  turned  his  head, 
and  the  scene  was  changed.  The  beauties  of  the  females 
had  faded  away,  their  fine  skins  were  shrivelled,  and 
the  wrinkles  of  age  supplied  the  place  of  the  smiles  of 
youth.  A  stick  supported  those  limbs,  which,  but  a  little 
time  before,  had  danced  with  much  agility ;  and  the  liand 
which  had  so  lightly  touched  the  guitar  or  the  harp,  now 
trembled  with  the  palsy,  and  almost  refused  to  perform  its 
duties.  Most  of  the  men  turned  away  with  disgust,  whilst 
some  few  couple  entertained  themselves  with  agreeable 
conversation,  or  twining  their  arms  round  each  other, 
hobbled  over  the  plain  with  cheerfulness. 

Struck  with  surprise,  the  Prince  was  drawing  near  to 
examine  the  cause  of  such  opposite  behaviour,  when  a  loud 
voice  from  the  clouds  thus  addressed  him : — "  Son  of  the 
dust,  bow  thy  head,  and  listen  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
In  those  femaleswho  are  there  leftdestitute,  thou  beholdest 
those  who  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  charms  of  the 
body  than  the  mind ;  they  have  neglected  their  souls  to- 
improve  their  external  beauties  ;  those  beauties  have  faded 
away  as  a  flower,  and  man  has  cast  them  from  him  as  a 
noisome  weed.  The  others  which  thou  seest  are  they  who 
have  improved  their  minds  also  ;  and  though  their  external 
charms  have  faded  away,  they  still  engage  the  aftections 
of  their  partners,  by  their  agreeable  conversation  and 
captivating  manners : — Learn,  therefore,  to  search  for 
J^eauties  unseen, — for  the  cultivated  mind.  Then  only 
siiali  thou  find  happiness  in  the  company  of  thy  spouse, 
then  only  shalt  thou  live  in  the  favour  of  the  Most  IIigh.'*' 
']  he  voice  ceased, — a  clap  of  thunder  rent  the  air  ; — the 
^^lain,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  vanished;  and  the  Prince 
uu  oke,  and  returned  thanks  to  his  God  for  the  wisdom  he 
t'ld  bestov/ed  upon  him. 
Gainsbukoh,  LixcoLNSiiiRE.  AGIJB, 
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No.  I.  OF  THE  VISITOR. 


Privatum  iutcm  oportet  aequo  et  pari  cum  civibus  jure  vivere,  neqiie 
*ubmi$sum  et  abjectum,  neque  se  effercntem :  turn  iii  Rep.  ea  velle, 
iquse  tranquilla  et  honesta  sint.  Ciciiiio. 


When  mankind  are  contemplated  according  to  tlieir 
disposition  and  character,  they  may,  by  an  antithesis  neither 
forced  nor  unnatural,  be  considered  as  a  great  family,  and 
a  nation  as  a  single  dwelling. 

in  numbers,  as  in  individuals,  may  be  observed  the 
various  features  of  human  passions ;  the  power  of  habit, 
the  weakness  of  indolence,  the  misery  of  vice,  and  the 
suavity  of  benevolence.  In  this  family  1  may  probably  con- 
tinue some  time.  Many  are  the  reasons  that  have  caused  me 
to  reflect  on  the  events  of  life,  and  induced  me  to  give  these 
reflections  to  the  public.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  mansion,  with  whom  I  may  have  intercourse  during- 
the  protraction  of  my  visit,  were  equally  kind^  and  alike 
endowed  with  charity  and  candour,  my  toil  would  be 
pleasing,  and  ftiy  endeavours  grateful..  But  I  am  well 
aware  how  few  will  treat  me  with  hospitality y.  and  regard 
me  with  affection.  Yet,  whether  success  crowns  my  eifbrts 
or  disappointment  forbids  the  completion  of  my  wishes,  I 
shall  command  respect  from  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and 
deserve  esteem  by  the  uprightness  of  my  intentions. 

So  many  are  the  chances  to  which  an  author  must  owe 
his  success  and  reputation,  that  I  am  willing  to  hazard  the 
attempt  with  no  more  than  a  necessary  confidence  ;  and 
liawever  my  miscarriage  may  be  fiicilitated,  or  my  ambition 
gratified,  I  am  determined  still  to  retain  that  consolation 
which  ever  brings  peace  to  the  heart :  that  I  have  neither 
merited  the  scorn  of  the  learned,  nor  the  contumely  of 
the  good. 

To  the  benevolent  and  cliaritable  I  need  say  little. 
I'ortunately  for  myself  and  future  Essayists,  the  amiable 
traits  so  richly  and  abundantly  displayed  in  the  works  of 
our  great  masters,  have  dibiposed  them  to  think  favourably 
of  succeeding  attempts  i  to  regard  tlie  struggles  of  birth 
£  2 
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with  comniisseration,  and  to  rear  tlie  tender  scions  of  so 
worthy  a  root  with  care  and  tenderness.  The  paths  which 
I  purpocie  to  follow  have  led  to  the  brightest  honours,  and 
to  glorious  results,  and  still  promise  a  reward  for  labour, 
and  a  rest  from  toil,  in  the  applause  of  the  public,  and  the  Mi 
assistance  of  friends.  But  there  is  another  class,  the  11 
members  of  which  never  evince  a  liberal  sentiment,  nor 
feel  the  tenderness  of  respect ;  to  whom  the  present  brings 
not  pleasure,  neither  does  the  future  promise  satisfaction; 
v.lio,  in  the  pride  of  situation,  or  the  ease  of  indolence, 
suffer  no  one  to  escape  censure,  though  they  know  not  t\xe 
(liHiculty  of  action  ;  and  affect  to  despise  every  attempt  to 
instruct,  or  wish  to  amuse;  though  they  never  trouble 
themselves  to  form  a  train  of  ideas,  nor  understand  the 
composition  of  a  single  sentence.  To  appear  before  their 
tribunal  is  sufficient  to  call  forth  invective  and  animadver- 
sion :  for  they  who  have  neither  the  mildness  of  virtue,  nor 
the  vigour  of  intellect,  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  their 
ignorance,  and  too  feeble  to  conceal  it  by  remaining  silent. 
L'nable  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  composition,  or  the 
energies  of  genius,  their  skill  is  only  displayed  in  attempt- 
ing to  detect  error,  and  their  greatness  upheld  by  clamor- 
ous attempts  to  point  out  blemishes  in  that  which  they  do 
not  understand. 

Thus  might  be  traced  through  every  gradation  of  senti- 
ment, and  every  variety  of  disposition,  the  characteristic 
leatures  of  that  great  family,  before  whom  one  of  my 
illustrious  predecessors  appeared  as  a  silent  Spectator,  and 

another    as   a   moralizing  Rambler names   which    are 

seldom  mentioned  without  respect,  or  thought  on  without 
gratitude :  for  whilst  they  are  celebrated  for  every  beautj^ 
which  language  can  unfold,  or  wit  and  elegance  display  ; 
ihey  are  not  less  renowned  for  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  great  causes  of  public  virtue,  of  morality,  and  of 
religion. 

As  an  humble  Visitor  amongst  mankind,  I  wish  to  follow 
their  steps  and  imitate  their  example.  To  each  of  the 
family  1  will  deport  myself  with  civility  and  regard,  and 
neither  divulge  secrets  whilst  I  expose  follies,  nor  wound 
an  individual  whilst  1  ridicule  his  vices.  The  ways  of  the 
vicious  should  be  exposed  to  contempt,  and  their  imbits  to 
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infamy  ;  bttt  delicacy  and  circumspection  should  always  be 
obsei-ved  :  for  should  the  mind  become  debased,  disgrace 
loses  its  influence,  and  the  manners  are  hardened  rather 
than  reclain>ed. 

It  may  be  justly  said  that  the  great  masters  I  profess  to 
imitate  have  written  nearly  all  that  can  be  advanced  on  the 
subjects  of  morals  and  manners.  But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  principle  seems  to  change  with  fashion,  and 
that  the  complexion  of  vice  and  weakness  is  of  a  fa^ 
different  hue  than  when  our  immortal  Essayists  so  success- 
fully undertook  to  give  the  times  the  ruddy  glow  of  health 
and  honesty.  Is  vice  now  less  frequent,  and  immorality 
less  the  fashion  ?  Have  youth  ceased  to  wander  in  the 
mazes  and  intricacies  of  affectation,  and  false  sentiment  ? 
Does  passion  no  longer  lead  to  gratification  ?  Or  do  the 
desires  of  age  lose  criminality,  as  the  faculties  become 
impotent  ?  Besides,  luxury  grows  more  specious  and 
imposing  as  the  ceremonious  guards  of  virtue  become  more 
lax  and  careless.  And  now,  as  if  scorning  the  bonds  of 
trntli,  wliich  link  society  together,  the  votaries  of  pleasure 
strew  her  path  with  flowers,  and  court  with  blandishing 
allurements  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay. 

The  stern  morality  of  English  principle,  the  umlevinting 
rectitude  of  youth,  the  blushing  modesty  of  virtue,  and  the 
commanding  front  of  truth,  are  assailed  by  ever}  seductive 
argument ;  and  every  plausible  reason  is  levelled  against 
their  bulwarks — religion  and  morality. 

Tf)  regulate  the  human  passions,  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
task.  Son>e,  it  is  true,  may  be  awakened  to  wisdom,  and 
others  laughed  out  of  foibles. 

**  Excessive  pleasures,''  says  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  an- 
cients, "corrupt  both  the  body  and  the  mind:"  an  aphorism, 
tin;  truth  of  which  cannot  be  denied. — For  in  the  same 
degree  that  we  indulge  in  excess  of  pleasvirc,  we  create  to 
wurselves  a  future  cause  for  regret  and  niiscrj' :  the  love  of 
viffoe  h  the  only  affection  which  cannot  be  carried  to 
eitcess  ;  for,  like  the  chords  of  a  musical  instrument,  the 
least  extension  or  relaxation  destroys  its  harmony ;  antl 
the  moment  that  virtue  becomes  heedless,  or  betrays 
sHilficiency,  ker  influence  is  weakened,  alid  passion  or 
B  3 
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pride  usurps  her  seat.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  keep  within 
the  pale  of  reasoning,  which  such  sentiments  place  around 
me,  as  well  to  temper  the  shafts  of  satire,  as  to  adorn  and 
strengthen  the  shield  of  approbation,  I  may  be  assured 
of  a  welcome  from  that  part  of  the  family  whose  notice 
and  esteem  are  sufficient  to  render  my  visit  pleasing  and 
satisfactory. 

To  know  something  of  an  avithor,  has  always  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  public  ;  I  shall  therefore  offer  a  few  remarks 
to  shew  that,  I,  like  other  men,  am  subject  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  ;  am  elevated  by  hope,  and  depressed  by  despair : 
my  expectations  are  frequently  sanguine,  and  my  desires 
often  disappointed. 

Intheinfancy  ofmy  visit,  whilst  all  my  wishes  were  spring- 
ing warm  from  my  heart,  and  sparkling  in  my  eye,  I  have 
not  unfrequently  been  subject  to  that  cruel  infatuation  which 
teaches  man  to  seek  for  ease,  remote  from  the  present;  and 
for  happiness  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  his  possessions — a 
pursuit  as  fallacious  as  to  follow  the  receding  horizon. 

I  sought  the  converse  of  men  reputed  for  wisdom  and 
knowledge  ;  and  found  that  reputation  frequently  owed 
its  existence  to  some  fortuitous  discovery  of  talent,  or 
superior  dexterity,  of  which  they  were  themselves  before 
ignorant;  and  that  from  such  fancied  eminence  they 
looked  upon  their  fellow-mortals  with  scorn.  I  after- 
wards turned  my  attention  to  the  fair  sex,  and  was 
deceived.  The  friendship  of  men  offered  me  consolation, 
which  only  tended  to  the  ruin  of  my  fortunes.  And  not 
uncommonly  has  the  tide  of  my  feelings  turned  back  upon 
their  source,  and  overwhelmed  me  in  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment. Yet  often  has  fortune  smiled  upon  my 
endeavours,  and,  for  a  season,  I  have  basked  in  the  beams 
of  prosperity.  The  pursuits  of  science  gave  pleasure  to 
my  exertions,  and  rewarded  my  researches  with  satisfac- 
tion. There  I  found  neither  deceit  to  bafHe  my  designs, 
nor  falsehood  to  check  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  Amidst  the 
works  of  nature,  truth,  unerring  and  ininmtable,  pervades, 
shaming  the  subterfuges  of  man,  and  proclaiming  aloud  the 
praise  of  that  Being,  which  is  *'  the  guide  of  our  youth, 
the  perfection  of  reason,  and  the  foundation  of  every  great 
and  noble  undertaking." 
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On  my  situation  in  life,  I  shall  be  altogether  silent.  I 
am  too  independent  to  exact  notice  from  compassion  or 
comparison  ;  and  not  sufficiently  known  to  command 
attention  by  the  magic  of  a  name. 

There  is  a  hidden  principle  in  man  which  often  causes 
him  to  affix  ideal  learning  and  wisdom  to  persons  known 
only  by  a  casual  intercourse,  whom,  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance would  strip  of  this  ideal  superiority,  and  leave  man- 
kind to  wonder  whence  the  notion  has  arisen.  If  this 
feeling  be  ever  exercised  in  my  favour,  I  shall  take  every 
fair  advantage  of  it,  and  not  dissipate  by  any  unthinking 
disclosure,  the  prepossessions  which  support  such  harmless 
opinions.  However  the  trifles  of  the  hour  may  be  sup- 
ported by  popular  breezes,  and  borne  away  by  gales  of 
favour  ;  yet  every  succeeding  breath  gives  direction  to  the 
current,  bears  them  along  in  circumvolutions,  or  sweeps 
them  from  the  face  of  day.  To  live  beyond  the  hour  is  the 
fortune  of  few,  and  can  neither  be  purchased  by  grace  nor 
commanded  by  power.  The  voice  of  passion  or  the 
opinion  of  feeHng  is  seldom  just ;  but  time  is  never  known 
to  want  truth  in  his  judgment,  nor  justice  in  his  sentence. 

PHILOTHEORUS. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OF 
ANATOMICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


I  will  meditate  on  myself,  and  reflect  on  the  formation  of  my  body. 
It  will  furnish  me  with  the  best  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
power  and  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  I  shall  learn  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  sensible  of  the  value  of  my  life.  Sturm. 


The  retrospect  of  ages  shews  that  human  knowledge 
has  hitlierto  kept  pace  with  human  exigences;  and  the 
natural  order  of  improvement  is  that  which  theory  would 
dictate. — In  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  when  the  habits  are 
rude  and  simple,  and  the  intellectual  powers,  for  want 
of  culture,  feeble  ;  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  pre- 
sent knowledge,  answers  every  useful  purpose,  and  satisfies 
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the  mind,  as  yet  incurious. — But  wlien  increasing  popula- 
tion multiplies  the  wants  of  men,  and  renders  the  neces- 
saries of  life  more  scarce,  and  less  easy  of  acquisition^ 
necessity  stimulates  the  mind  to  greater  efforts :  the  earth, 
yet  l>arren,  must  he  rendered  fertile ;  and  the  ocean, 
hitherto  unploughed,  must  bear  the  freight  of  su{>erfluoug 
produce,  and  the  wind  impel  the  ships  that  return  laden 
with  necessaries  and  luxuries  from  other  regions.  The 
accomplishment  of  these  two  objects  implies  an  immense 
exertion  of  mental  power,  and  a  proportionable  increase  of 
useful  knowledge. — At  the  period  in  which  we  live,  civili- 
zation is  advancing  to  its  acme  ;  our  wants  are  every  day 
more  numerous  and  pressing ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  new 
influx  of  science,  with  the  diifusion  of  that  already  known^ 
is  hourly  more  and  more  apparent. 

These  remarks,  though  commonplace,  we  have  been 
induced  to  make  from  seeing  it  announced,  that  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Anatomy  is  about  to  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Dunning,  in  the  town  of  Hull.  In  short,  we  are  of 
opinion,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  neighbours, 
that  this  department  of  natural  knowledge  should  no  longet 
be  the  birthright  of  a  few ;  that  it  ought  to  be  dragged 
from  its  hiding-places,  the  very  sepulchres  themselves, 
that  all  may  feel  its  useful  influence. 

Since  the  necessity  of  knowledge  became  apparent,  many 
modes  of  communicating  instruction,  and  many  rival  claims 
to  superior  merit,  have  been  sedulously  advanced.  When 
Learning  dawned  upon  our  own  country,  two  modes  of 
giving  vigour  to  the  mind,  and  two  modes  of  storing  it  with 
ideas,  were,  and  are  still  adopted,  in  our  pubhc  seminaries: 
— Mathematics  and  Classics.  On  the  Continent,  in  several 
parts,  Natural  History  obtains  the  preference ;  and,  in  our 
times,  in  Great  Britain,  a  turn  for  Science  is  obviously 
stealing  on  us,  which,  though  it  may  never  supersede  or 
supplant,  will  certainly  nyaintain  a  footing  with  its  rivals. 
Pure  Mathematics  rivet  the  attention,  command  reflect 
tion,  exercise  the  memory ;  and  thus  invigorate  the  mind.. 
Classics  advance  higher  claims. — They  not  only  cultivate 
tlie  mind,  but,  by  throwing  in  the  fuel  that  is  furnished 
by  tluf  ancients,  kindle  the  ftres  of  imagination,  by 
^xxtting  inta  our  hanxis  the  purest  models  of  composition. 
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form  the  taste,  and  pour  upon   our  faculties  a  flood  of 
useful  ideas. — The  histories  of  former  ages,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  the  ancients,   though    the    lustre    of   the  latter 
is  eclipsed  by  the  stupendous  monuments  of  modern  ge- 
nius, are  an   acquisition  by   no  means   to   be   despised. 
These  two  great  desiderata,  the  enlargement  of  the  mind, 
and  its  repletion  with  ideas.  Science  comes  forward,  and 
offers  to  supply  with  interest;  and  from  the  earnest  we 
have  already  got,  we  are  disposed  to  admit  the  superior 
merit  of  her  claims. — It  is  to  Science  we  owe  the  arts  and 
enjoyments  of  civilized  life.     Science  is  the  parent  of  the 
machinery  that  has  given  birth  to  our  various  manufac- 
tures; to  Science  we  are  obliged  for  the  increasing  verdure 
and  profusion  of  our  fields  and  gardens.     And  as  manu- 
factures and  agriculture  give  birth  to  commerce,  the  im- 
portance of  which  to  Britain,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enlarge  upon ;   Science  is  the  parent  of  our  augmented 
population,  our  envied  wealth,  and  unparalleled  greatness 
among  nations.-Is  it  wonderful  that  a  fondness  for  Science, 
which  has  done  such  signal  service  to  a  grateful  people, 
should  have  issued  from  the  closets  of  our  grandsires,  and 
penetrated  the  parlours  even  of  our  wives  and  children?  is 
it  indeed  to  be  admired,  that  most  well-educated  Ladies 
are  now  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Che- 
mistry and  Natural  History  ?     But  though  Chemistry  un- 
folds to  our   astonished    understandings,    the  wonderful 
operations  of  nature,  and  makes  us  intimately  acquainted 
with  every  thing  around  us  ;  and  though  Natural  History 
affords  us  examples  of  the  curious,  beautiful,  and  terrific 
in  nature  ;  yet  why  wander  abroad  in  search  of  wonders  ; 
why  admire  the  structure  of  a  stone,  applaud  the  beauty 
of  a  flower,  or  shu(Mer  at  the  terrors  of  the  lion  ;  and  yet 
li^glect  the  beauties,  novelties,  and  wonders  that  are  at 
home ; — why,  in  short,  neglect  the  study  of  ourselves  > 
Surely  the  relation  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  human  body 
to  the  earth  and  atmosphere  ;  the  connection  of  these 
\^  ilh  the  organ  of  mind ;   and  the   dependance  of  each 
upon  the  powers  of  motion  :  those  faculties  that  elevate 
us  from  the  low  scale  of  vegetable  life,  and  render  us  free 
agents ;  and  the  connection  of  these  with  health  and  life, 
ere  subjects  sufficiently   curious  and   instructive.      Antl 
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when  the  obtaining  of  this  curious  and  instructive  know- 
ledge equally  with  Mathematics  and  Classics,  invigorates 
the  mind ;  and  when,  as  we  hope  to  prove,  it  cannot  be 
diijpensed  with,  the  general  study  of  Anatomy  should  not 
be  neglected. 

What  then  are  those  circumstances,  and  how  do  th^ 
render  the  knowledge  of  Anatomy  essential  to  the  several 
orders  of  society  ? — 

First,  We  live  in  an  age,  in  which  the  arts  of  design 
are  cultivated  with  an  ardour  heretofore  unknown  :  in 
,which  a  taste  for  painting  has  diffused  itself  through  all 
xanks  and  ages,  from  the  chair  of  the  lloyal  Academy  to 
the  forms  of  every  boarding  school  ;  and  every  Miss 
and  Master  has  a  taste  for  painting.  But  what  is  this 
jtaste  ?  Not  such  a  taste  as  gave  birth  to  the  sub- 
lime conceptions  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  grace  of  Rap- 
hael, or  the  delicacy  of  Guido  and  of  Titian.  What 
then  ? — a  taste  entirely  stci  generis  ;  a  taste  that  has  no 
foundation  in  nature,  but  which,  since  eccentricity  and 
genius  are  synonymous  in  modern  phrase,  may  be  styled 
an  ingenious  taste ;  a  taste,  in  short,  for  imitating  con- 
temptible copies ;  the  miserable  daube  of  some  mean 
artist.  Instead  of  being  taught  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  then  directed  to  take  nature  for  their  model,  this  is  the 
miserable  routine  of  these  modern  students. 

The  observations  of  men  unacquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Science  have  always  been  imperfect ;  but,  when 
Science  has  directed  their  enquiries,  they  have  rapidly 
reached  the  perfection  of  Truth  and  Nature.  '  Suppose,* 
says  Mr.  Bell,  '  that  a  young  artist  is  about  to  sketch  the 
figure  of  a  limb,  feeble  indeed  will  his  execution  be,  if 
without  knowledge  he  endeavour  to  copy  merely  what  is 
placed  before  him.  In  thus  transcribing,  as  it  were,  a 
language  which  he  does  not  understand,  how  many  nmst 
be  his  errors  and  inaccuracies !  He  sees  an  undulating 
surface  ;  the  bones  and  processes  of  the  joints  but  faintly 
distinguishable  ;  he  neglects  the  peculiar  swellings  of  the 
nmscles,to  which  he  should  give  force,  as  implying  motion; 
he  makes  swellings  merely  ;  he  is  incapable  of  bestowing 
the  elegant,  undulating  outline  of  beauty  with  force  and 
accuracy;  and  of  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  charac- 
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ters  of  motion  or  exertion.  Drawing  what  he  does  not 
understand,  he  falls  into  imbecility,  or  deviates  into 
caricature.*'  This  principle  unfolds  to  us  the  reason 
why  the  productions  of  our  modern  artists,  who  are 
ignorant  of  Anatomy,  the  particulars  of  which,  are  the 
road-posts  of  their  art,  generally  exhibit  some  glaring 
omission,  or  misrepresentation  ;  and  why,  consequently, 
their  pictures  and  sculptures  are  so  unlike  nature. — We 
daily  meet  with  paintings  deformed  with  features  that  have 
no  existence  in  the  model ;  with  muscles  on  the  stretch, 
where  no  muscle  ever  moved  before  ;  sinews  all  tension, 
that  in  nature  are  all  flexion,  and  vice  versa.  And  as  to 
sculptures,  we  have  recently  beheld  a  monument,  at  the 
base  of  which  reposes  a  marble  skeleton,  the  tibiae  of  whose 
legs  are  placed  where  the  fibular  should  be  ! — These 
absurdities  loudly  call  for  Anatomical  correction ;  and 
enforce  the  study  of  Anatomy  to  Artists. 

The  various  emotions  of  the  mind  impress  upon  the 
countenance  corresponding,  and,  in  general,  obvious 
changes.  The  powers  of  expression.  Anatomy  calls 
Muscles.  Now  the  passions  of  the  soul  admit  of  classitica- 
tion  :  thus  we  may  divide  them  into  exalting  and  depress- 
ing, and  we  shall  find  corresponding  sets  of  muscles  to 
express  these  two  great  divisions.  In  the  depressing 
passions,  one  class  of  muscles  collects  the  featurcs,  and 
ftistens  them  to  the  centre  of  the  countenance  ;  and  in  the 
exalting,  another  throws  them  to  the  circumference.  But 
these  two  sets  of  feelings  are  subdivisible  into  species : 
thus  the  depressing  passions  include  Fear,  Terror,  and 
despair ;  Hatred,  Rage,  and  Revenge,  of  which  there  arc 
many  modifications  :  and  to  tiie  pleasurable  feelings  belong 
Love,  Joy,  Exultation,  and  Transport;  to  the  expression  of 
ail  which  species,  whether  distinct  or  mixed,  modified  or 
otherwise,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  nuiscles  underga 
many  modifications  in  their  movements. — The  fixed  fea- 
tures of  the  face  are  easily  caught ;  and  to  give  them  with 
fidelity  is  the  chief  merit  of  some  modern  portrait  painters  ; 
to  represent  the  general  emotions  of  the  mind,  as  they  are 
written  on  the  countenance,  is  rarely  done  with  truth, 
though  by  no  means  difficult ;  when  to  catch  their  several 
*  Charles  BtU's  Anatomy  of  Painting,  p.  14, 
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species,  which  is  not  so  easy,  is  hardly  ever  witnessed;  and 
wlien  they  would  delineate  with  a  touch  like  that  of  nature, 
or  of  Reynolds,  the  more  delicate  and  complicated  move- 
ments that  originate  in  the  mingled  emotions  and  reflections 
of  some  great  and  active  mind ;  it  is  downright  carictiture. 
Such  being  the  imperfections  of  some  modern  portraits,  we 
need  not  recommend  to  the  portrait  painter,  if  he  would 
reach  the  truth  and  energy  of  nature,  to  learn  Anatomy. 
One  word  more  : — Many  of  these  artists  are  so  ignorant  of 
the  skeleton,  the  frame-work  of  the  human  figure,  and  the 
points  of  which  are  visible  through  the  integuments  and 
garments  of  the  living  subject ;  that,  having  drawn  a  face 
m  caricature,  they  attach  unto  it  a  heap  of  cloth,  through 
which  we  look  in  vain  for  the  fine  prominences  of  the 
human  form.  The  celebrated  Captain  Dancer,  who  beat 
off  the  French  squadron  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Linois,  was  so  disgusted  with  the  drapery  of  modern 
artists,  tliat  he  never  would  have  his  portrait  taken,  unless 
he  was  drawn  peeping,  like  a  cannon,  through  a  hole. 

When  the  risings  of  the  bone,  and  the  various  undula- 
tions of  the  muscles  underneath  the  integuments,  are 
characteristic  of  the  human  form,-^the  expression  of 
mental  feeling  is  not  limited  to  the  countenance,  but 
gives  an  impulse  to  the  whole  machine ;  for  who  ever 
beheld  the  limbs  of  the  infuriated  murderer  in  elegant 
relaxation  ?  No — in  the  transports  of  his  fury  his  features 
are  unsteady — his  eyes  stare  as  though  they  would  start 
from  their  sockets- — they  flash  fire — a  tear  escapes — his 
teeth  are  clenched — his  lips  are  asunder,  and  disfigured 
with  issuing  foam — his  cheeks  are  drawn  aside  in  wrinkles, 
and  suffused  witli  blood,  and  his  nostrils  are  expanded  ; — 
and  not  only  are  his  features  torn  with  fury — his  whole 
frame  is  agitated — his  aim  is  murder — with  his  dagger 
clutched,  his  arm  on  high — one  foot  in  advance,  the  other 
on  tiptoe,  we  see  him  strike  the  blow  of  death.  When 
such  we  repeat  are  the  eilects  of  inward  feelings  upon  the 
moving  powers,  how  much  more  diilicult,  and  how  impossi- 
ble without  Anatomy,  is  the  labour  of  the  historic  painter, 
who  is  desirous  to  infuse  into  his  designs  the  characters 
of  Uciture — to  depict  some  great  battle  to  thelife — to  exhibit 
the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  great  Xapt)leon — to  make  us 
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burn  with  the  fury  of  the  arde'ut  and  adventurous  Russian — 
shudder  for  the  trembling,  woe  worn,  wounded  Frenchman — 
and  wipe  away  tlie  tear  that  trickles  over  the  fate  of  innu- 
merable freezing  men  and  horses — to  agitate  our  souls  and 
overwhelm  us  with  conflicting  passions — all  of  which  the 
novelist,  dramatist,  and  painter  should  awake.  Very,  very 
different  emotions,  are,  alas !  e;s:cited  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  modern  pictures — the  difficulty  is,  to  deter- 
mine which  emotion  is  the  most  predominant,  ridicuje, 
disgust,  or  indignation — and  yi^hy  T  because  a  thorough 
ignoranx^e  of  Anatomy  is  legiblje  in  the  sorry  imitations  of 
tlie  human  form. 

(  To  he  continued  in  our  next,) 


Greenland  once  a  flourishing  colony. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 

Sir, 

Tjie  remote  and  inhospitable  region  of  Greenland  has 
given  rise  to  a  circumstance,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  phenomenon  in  history  and  physics  ;  and  as  it  is  i>o,t 
generally  known, may  perhap<>  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  the  Visitor  : — 

Greenland  was  discovered  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  by  the  Icelanders.  A  colony  was  afterwards 
established  in  that  country,  and  in  process  of  time  became 
populous  and  flourishing.  Christianity  was  propagated 
among  the  colonists  by  missionaries  from  Norway;  and 
(jroenland  had  many  towns,  churches,  and  convents,  with 
an  episcopal  see,  the  Bishop  being  suftragan  to  the  Arch- 
bishop or  Drontheim.  Greenland,  together  with  Iceland, 
being  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Norway,  became,  by 
the  union  of  that  kingdom  with  Denmark  in  13()7,  an 
appendage  to  the  Danish  monarchy.  A  constant  inter- 
course was  carried  on  betwecji  (rreenlnnd  and  Norway 
aitil  the  year  HOC.  At  that  period,  the  late  Bishop  was 
-tnt  over,   and  soon  after  the   colony   was  totally   lost. 
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By  some  means  all  commmiication  between  Denmark 
and  Greenland  was  cut  olf,  and  the  Danish  colony  sunk 
into  oblivion.  That  a  civilized  colony  should  thus  sud- 
denly disappear,  after  several  centuries  of  fixed  settle- 
ment, and  regular  communication  with  the  parent  coun- 
tries, and  within  less  than  a  week's  sail  of  Iceland,  still 
subject  to  Denmark,  is  perhaps  a  circumstance  unparal- 
leled in  history.  And  it  appears  not  a  httle  astonishing, 
that  such  a  colony  should  have  prospered  during  so  long 
a  period  of  time  in  a  country  which  now  appears  so  in- 
hospitable. The  existence  of  this  colony,  however,  is  a 
fact  of  unquestionable  authenticity :  and  during  the  long 
space  of  at  least  five  centuries,  it  was  well  known  to  the 
European  world.  Mr.  Anderson  mentions  a  Bull  of  Pope 
Gregory  4th,  bearing  date  in  the  year  835,  constituting 
A^jsgarius,  then  Bishop  of  Bremen,  Archbishop  of  the 
North,  and  particularly  of  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Green- 
land. 

This  strange  and  abrupt  cessation  of  fill  trade  and  inter- 
course has  been  attributed  to  various  causes.  It  has  by 
some  been  supposed  that  the  colonists  were  extirpated  by 
the  natives ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
fact.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  an  epidemical  disease 
swept  away  most  of  the  Greenland  merchants  and  seamen, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  intercourse  with  that  country 
was  interrupted,  and  afterwards  entirely  broken  oiF,  by^ 
reason  of  the  various  revolutions,  &c.  which  took  place  in 
Denmark  ^nd  Norway.  But  the  most  probable  supposi- 
tion is,  that  a  vast  quantit}^  of  ice  from  the  Arctic  ocean 
having  drifted  pn  the  coast  in  some  severe  winter,  had 
intercepted  the  communication  between  the  land  and  the 
sea.  This  colony  being  in  consequence  completely 
imprisoned  by  the  frozen  ocean,  had,  through  want  of 
supplies  from  Europe,  undoubtedly  perished.  That  this 
v/^  tl)£  Ctise,  is  something  more  than  conjecture;  for 
various  expeditions  have,  in  successive  reigns,  been  sent 
out  from  Denmark,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering 
tlie  remains  of  the  colony,  if  any  sucJi  existed.  It  was  at 
least  expected  that  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  the 
churches,  and  some  other  buildings  would  be  found ;  and 
that  it  might  be  ascertained  v/hether  any  descendants  of 
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the  Europeans  yet  remained.  All  the  vessels,  however, 
sent  out  for  that  purpose,  have  found  the  Eastern  shore 
towards  Iceland,  where  the  principal  colony  was  settled, 
totally  inaccessible,  on  account  of  the  vast  accumula- 
tion of  the  ice.  Accidents  of  nearly  a  similar  nature,  but . 
of  which  the  effects  were  of  shorter  duration,  have 
occurred  also  in  Iceland,  where  the  immense  quantities 
of  ice  drifting  on  the  coast,  have,  during  a  long  time, 
interrupted  all  communication  with  the  sea ;  and,  by 
preventing  supplies  from  abroad,  caused  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  perish  by  famine.  Such  was  the  case  in 
1756.  It  is  evident  that  since  the  latter  part  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Northern  regions, 
chiefly  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Arctic  ice.  Ever 
since  that  period  the  Eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  colony,  which  was  before  without  difficulty 
visited  every  summer,  has  been  found  absolutely  inaccessi- 
ble ;  while  a  range  of  impassible  mountains,  covered  with 
perpetual  ice  and  snow,  preclude  the  possibility  of  approach 
from  the  West. 

The  Western  coast  of  Greenland  has  been  explored  by 
Davis,  and  other EngHsh  navigators;  but  GreatBritain  has 
never  attempted  to  establish  any  colony  in  this  unpromis- 
ing region.  In  1721,  the  Greenland  company  at  Bergen, ' 
in  Norway,  establislied  a  colony  on  the  Western  coast 
about  61-°  North  latitude.  These  new  colonists  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Egede,  a  Norwegian  clergyman. 
TJus  gentleman  remained  many  years  in  Greenland,  and 
to  his  abilities  and  precision  we  owe  a  great  part  of  our 
knowledge  of  that  country.  Being  actuated  by  an  ardent 
curiosity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strongly  impressed  with  an 
idea  of  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  Icelandic  colony, 
if  it  still  existed,  he  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Eastern 
district,  by  coasting  along  the  Southern  shores,  but  found 
his  design  impracticable.  In  the  year  1728,  his  Danish 
Majesty  caused  horses  to  be  transported  to  Greenland,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  nteans  of  travelling  over  land  from 
the  Western  to  the  Eastern  district;  but  the  immense 
mountains  of  ice  and  snow  in  the  interior,  rendered  all 
access  from  this  quarter  not  less  difficult  than  from  the 
c  2 
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ocean.     The  impracticability  of  reaching  the  place  where 
this  famous  colon}^  was  formerly  seated,  Kseems  now  to  be 
fully  proved;  and  its  venerable  relics,  locked  up  in  eternal 
ice,  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  discovered. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Hull,  February  8th,  1813.  J.  B. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  POPULAR  BALLAD,  CALLED 
THE  BEGGAR'S  PETITION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 
Mr.  Editor, 

Probably  all  readers  are  familiar  with  that  populiir 
and  pathetic  Ballad,  *'  The  Beggar's  Petition,"  beginning 
with  the  well-known  lines, 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 
Whose  trembling  limbs,  &c. 

But,  perhaps,  they  do  not  all  know  the  author  and 
history  of  it.  Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  cariosity  and 
information  to  some,  permit  me  to  communicate  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

It  is  the  production  of  Joshua  Webster,  M.  D.  atid 
was  written  at  St.  Alban's,  in  the  year  1764^.  It  refers  to 
an  aged  mendicant,  named  Kinderley  or  Kinder^  who  had 
once  lived  on  his  paternal  estate,  near  Potter's  Cross, 
between  St.  Alban's  and  Berkhamstead,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  farmer  in  good  circumstances.  His  ruin  Was 
occasioned  by  the  artifices  of  what  Pope  calls  **  a  vile 
attorney." — Yet,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  above  "  Peti- 
tion,*' he  had  dragged  on  a  sorrowful  existence  to  the 
great  age  of  eighty- three  ;  and  he  lived  some  years  after. 
Dr.  Webster  was  living  a  few  years  ago,  and  resided  at 
Chelsea.  HISTORICUS. 

Grimsby,  January  2Uh,  1813. 
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ANECDOTE  OF  THE  LATE  Mr.  WiVI.  EMERSON. 


Ix  the  year  1777,  a  gentleman,  near  Stokesley,  of  the 
name  of  Haltox,  having  had  some  clothes  stolen,  was 
advised  to  go  to  the  justly-celebrated  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
was  supposed-,  by  the  vulgar^  to  be  a  Co)iJiiror. — On  his 
arrival  at  Hurvvorth,  he  was  readily  introduced  to  the 
Phi-losopher,  who  was  ever  anxious  to  be  useful  to  his 
fellow-creatures.  When  Mr.  H.  had  finished  his  recital, 
to  which  Mr.  E.  had  listened  very  attentively,  he  asked 
Mr.  H.  with  great  earnestness,  if  any  one  imagined  that  /ie. 
had  stolen  the  clothes  I  Mr.  Fi.  replied  in  the  negativ^fe  ; 
but  that  he  was  informed,  he  (Mr.  E.)  being  the  greatest 
scholar  in  the  North  of  England,  could  not  only  tell  the 
secret  events  which  had  passed,  but  also  those  that  were  to 
come,  viz.  the  revolution  of  states,  the  fate  of  battles,  the 
good  and  evil  deeds  of  men,  the  inclemency  of  seasons, 
the  returns  of  comets,  eclipses,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  E.  sternly 
replied — "  AH  predictions  of  the  weather,  and  mutations 
of  human  affairs,  deduced  from  the  aspects  and  configura^ 
tions  of  the  planets,  are  mere  jests  ;  and  they  who  pretend 
to  that  skill,  are  found  by  experience  to  be  no  better  than 
adepts  in  delusion  and  connoiseurs  in  deceit ;  for  we  some- 
times  see  it  rain  at  one  end  of  a  town,  and  hear  of  its 
being  fair  at  the  other  ; — nay,  it  has  been  observed  to  be 
fair  on  one  side  of  a  house,  and  to  rain  on  the  other; — so 
the  weather-mongers  would  do  well  to  tell  us  where  the 
rain  is  to  fall :  and  I  am  likewise  as  certain,  that  it  is  no 
better  than  an  idle  dream  to  imagine,  that  the  stars  and 
planets,  which  are  masses  inanimate,  unconscious  of  their 
own  and  all  other  beings,  should  have  any  influence  over 
Innnan  events ;  since  man  is  a  rational  creature  endued 
with  a  power  (independently  of  the  stars,)  either  to  act,  or 
forbear  action.  For  tho'^  Mars  is  said  to  kill  his  thousands, 
a. id  Saturn  his  ten  thousands  ;  yet,  upon  a  judicious 
enquiry  into  the  nature  of  these  two  reputed  celestial 
Homicides,  the  former  will  be  found  as  harmless  as  a  dove; 
and  the  latter  as  innocent  as  a  lamb.  While  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe  is  my  protector  and  preserver,   I  siiall  not  feel 
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the  imaginary  fury  of  Mars,  nor  the  pretended  influence 
of  Saturn,  any  more  than  I  dread  the  wrath  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  the  Grand  Signior."  On 
hearing  thesjB  words,  Mr.  H.  withdrew,  ashamed  of  his 
folly.  And  it  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  a  similar 
impression  should  be  made  on  the  credulous  croAvd  that 
listens  with  attention  to  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  the 
Fortune-telling  Star-Gazer. 

HowDEN,  Jan.  %U.  ASTRONOMICUS, 

*  We  thank  Astronomlcus  for  this  communication.  The  gentleman's 
name  was  Hall^  not  Halton.  We  were  not  ignorant  of  the  circumstance; 
and  rejoice  to  give  it  publicity,  as  we,  like  Mr.  Emerson,  detest 
deception,  in  whatever  shape  it  presents  itself. 


■^^^^\5jX^^iV^V4^^k« 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  LATE  Dr.  PALEY. 

^  ==== 

The  biographer  of  this  accomplished  scholar  attributes 
to  the  following  singular  occurrence,  much  of  that  per- 
severance in  arduous  study,  which  distinguivshed  Dr. 
Paley's  character,  and  rendered  his  writings  so  truly 
and  deservedly  estimable  : — 

Dr.  P.  (says  his  biographer)  spent  the  first  two  years 
of  bis  under-graduateship  happily,  but  unprofitably.  He 
associated  much  with  persons,  whose  example,  though  not 
immoral,  caused  him  to  live  idly  and  expensively.  One 
morning  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  year,  he  was  much 
surprized  by  a  visit  at  the  early  hour  of  five  o'clock,  from 
one  of  those  gay  companions  with  whom  he  usually  spent 
his  evenings.  The  visitor  awaking  him  in  a  violent  hurry, 
addressed  him  in  the  following  emphatic  language: — 
*'  Pa  LEY,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  consummate  fool 
you  are  !  I  could  do  nothing  probably  were  I  to  try,  and 
can  support  the  life  I  lead ;  you  could  do  every  tiling  and 
cannot  support  it.  I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the  night  on 
account  of  these  reflections,  and  am  now  come  to  inform 
you,  solenmly,  that  if  you  ^;6'/'676'^  in  your  indolence,  I 
maat  renoiDicc  your  society ,* 
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Dr.  Paley  was  so  struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visitor, 
that  he  lay  in  bed  great  part  of  the  day,  and  formed  his  plan. 
He  ordered  his  bed-maker  to  prepare  his  fire  every  even- 
ing, in  order  that  it  might  be*  lighted  at  a  proper  hour 
by  himself.  Afterwards  he  arose  at  five  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing, during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  college,  and  read 
the  whole  day,  except  during  such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall 
required  ;  allotting  to  each  portion  of  time  its  peculiar 
branch  of  study.  In  this  practice  he  continued  without 
the  slightest  deviation ;  and  by  so  doing,  on  taking  his 
bachelor -s  degree,  he  became  senior  wrangler. 


ANECDOTES  OF  CELEBRATED  POETS. 


^ 


The  death  of  many  of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  was 
occasioned  by  very  singular  accidents  : — 

Cowley,  on  his  return,  with  his  friend  Sprat,  from  a 
visit  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertse}^, 
lost  his  •wa)s  and  was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  under  a 
hedge ;  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  in  consequence,  which 
terminated  in  his  death. 

Otway  had  an  intimate  friend  who  was  murdered  in 
the  street ;  the  murderer  fled  to  France  ;  Otway  pursued 
him  on  foot  as  far  as  Dover  ;  his  fatigue  occasioned  a 
fever,  which  carried  him  to  his  grave. 

Sir  John  Suckling  was  robbed  by  his  valet-de-cham- 
bre.  The  moment  he  discovered  it,  he,  in  a  passionate 
hurry,  put  on  his  boots  to  pursue  him  ; — a  large  rusty 
nail  being  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  them,  pierced  his  heel, 
and  brought  on  a  mortification. 

Lee,  in  consequence  of  lunac}^,  had  been  confined  to  a 
very  low  diet  for  a  considerable  time.  But  one  night  he 
escaped  from  his  keeper  ;  and  drank  so  immoderately  that 
he  became  intoxicated  ;  fell  down  in  the  Strand,  wiis  run 
over  by  a  hackney-coach,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

It  is^rlso  worthy  of  remark,  that  Homer  died  of  grief ; 
SoPFiocLKs  through  excess  of  joy  ;  and  the  sickness  of 
M.kcexas  was  such,  that  he  slept  not,  nor  closed  his  eyes 
during  three  years. 
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FOR  TRANSLATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor, 

Sir, 

I  herewith  transmit  you  copies  of  two  Latin  Odes, 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Palatine  Library,  by  Gasp  a  r 
Pallavicini,  sub-hbrarian;  and  by  some  they  are  thought 
to  be  worthy  the  happier  strains  of  Horace.  A  poetical 
English  translation  would  not  disgrace  your  miscellany,  .; 

I  am,  your's,  &c.  HENDECON. 


AD  JULIUM  FLORUM. 

Discolor,  grandem  gravat  uva  ramura, 
Instat  autumnus  ;  glacialis  anno, 
Mox  hyems  volvente  aderit,  capillis 

Horrida  canis. 

Jam  licet  nymphas  trepide  fugaces 
Insequi,  lento  pede  detinendas 
Et  labris  captce,  simulantis  iram, 

Oscula  figi. 
Jam  licet  vino  madidos  vetusto 
De  die  hstum  recitare  carmen  ; 
Flore,  si  te  des  hilarem  licebit 

Sumere  noctem. 

Jam  vide  curas  aquilone  sparsas, 
Mens  viri  fortis  sft)i  constat,  utrum 
Serius  lethi  citiusve  tristis. 

Advolat  bora. 

AD  LIBRUM  SUUM, 

Dulci  libello  nemo  sodallum 
Forsan  meorum  charior  oxtitit. 
Dc  tc  merenti  quid,  fidelis, 

Officium  doxnino  repcndis  ? 
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Te  Roma  cautum  territat  ardua  ? 
Depone  vanos  invidicfe  metus ; 
Urbisque,  fidens  dignitati, 
Per  plateas  audi.  * 

En  quo  furentes  Euminidum  choros 
Disjecit  almo  fulmine  Jupiter 
Huic  ara  stabit ;  fama  cantu 

Perpetuo  celebranda  crfescet. 

*   Audi  potuis  aude. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 

Mr,  Editor, 

In  looking  over  a  collection  of  letters  and  state  papers, 
I  met  with  the  following,  written  by  Margaret  and  Jane 
Seymour,  to  King  Henry  VIII.  I  will  thank  any  of  your 
contributors  to  favour  nne  with  a  translation,  as  it  has  been 
questioned,  whether  any  lady  of  quality  now  in  this  king- 
dom, can  exhibit  such  a  specimen  of  taste  and  learning  : 

H. 

Literarium  illud  munus  (rex  serenissime)  quod  a  tua 
celsitudine  accepimus  dici  non  potest,  quantis  animum 
nostrum  spe  gaudibque  perfuderit,  quam  acre  calcar 
addiderit  ad  amplectendum  ea,  et  omni  opera  ac  seduli- 
tate  iis  incumbendum  studiis,  qujc  tuae  sublimitati  cura2 
esse  videmus,  ut  et  ipse  in  illis  plurimum  possis,  et  nos, 
quibus  optime  consultum  vclle  videtur  tua  serc^nitas,  pro- 
gressum  aliquem  faciamus.  Et  quantas  autem  tua?  majestati 
gratias  praeter  reliquos  plerosque  debeamus,  insignia,  sin- 
gularis  benevo^entiae  indicia,  quam  verborum  assequi  vis 
nulla  potest,  perspicuum  faciunt ;  et  quam  si  gratiarum 
aut  actionem,  aut  relationem  nioliremuc,  semper  magis 
magisque  perpetua  vicissitudine  succendentia  merita  non 
tam  premcro  vidcrcntur,  quam  certo  oppressura  essent; 
praesertim  cum  nihil  nobis  sit,  m\o  ne  nos  quidem  ipsac 
quicquam  simus,  quod  Hon  celsitudini  tuee  jure  debeamus  ; 
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ita  lit  ad  tuam  confugere  clementiam  coactac,  non  tamen 
dubitemus  diviiiae  plane  benigiiitatis  regem,  qui  nos  tot 
tantisque  beneficiis  oneraverit,  etiam  illud  adjuncturum, 
ut  in  ingratas  non  existiinet  esse  collata,  qua^  grato 
debentur  animo ;  cujus  istae  literae,  qua;  absentium  solent 
esse  vicariae,  significatrices  erunt,  felicissima  omnia  tuae 
celsitudini  cum  longissima  eorum  diuturnitate  precantes. 

Tuae.  majestati  devotissimae, 

MARGARETA  SEYMAURA. 
JANA  SEYMAURA. 


N'ec  satis  est  pulchra  esse  Poemattty  dulcia  sunto. 

LINES  WRITTEN  on  SEEING  the  PROSPECTUS 

OF    THE 
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Hail  !  little  book,  thou  first  best  gift  to  youth. 
Thou  friend  to  science,  genius,  virtue,  truth ; 
In  thee,  mankind  an  ample  scope  shall  find, 
To  try  their  pow'rs,  and  cultivate  the  mind. 

The  youth,  who  pants  for  literary  fame. 
To  wreath  the  laurel  round  his  humble  name ; — 
The  bashful  boy,  but  just  emerged  from  school. 
Who's  followed  EuciJD  through  each  tedious  rule  ; — 
The  genius  who  feels  the  poet's  fire ;—  '  ' 

And  he,  whose  soul,  sublimer  thoughts  inspire. 
Whose  mind's  inclin'd  to  read  great'  nature's  laws, 
Try  each  effect,  and  search  each  unknown^  cause ; — 
In  thee  shall  find  a  tutor  and  a  friend. 
Their  steps  to  guide, — their  errors  to  amend ; 
Their  laboui's  bring  from  darkness  into  light, 
Give  praise  to.  merit,  and  their  faults  set  right. 
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Now  may  the  essayist  attempt  his  pow'rs, 
The  youthful  poet  wi*eath  Parnassian  flow'rs; 
The  moral,  or  the  philosophic  sage, 
Or  young  historian,,  here  shall  find  a  page : 
Thy  favours  all  tlieir  works  shall  freely  share, 
All  feel  alike- thy  kind  protecting  care. 

Not  only  youth  shall  know  thy  worth,  but  man 
Shall  see  thy  merits,  and  applaud  thy  plan ; 
A  plan  long  tried,  and  yet  by  all  admir'd, — 
By  learning  aided,  and  by  sense  inspired ;  ^ 

A  plan,  too,  which  of  late  appeared  in  sight, 
Blaz'd  like  a  comet,  and  then  sunk  in  night. 
Yet  as  the  precious  ore,  when  first  *tis  found, 
(In  caverns  far  remote,  deep  under  ground) 
No  lustre  shows,  yet  still  its  price  retains ; 
'Till  the  refiner^ s  furnace  melts  the  grains ; 
Then  works  the  gold,  and  every  eifort  tries, 
'Till  'tis  the  admiration  of  all  eyes: — 
So  thou,  by  science,  genius,  sense  refiri'd. 
By  men  well  qualified  to  form  the  mind, 
Shalt  be  admirM ; — (my  soul  prophetic  cries ;) 
Shalt  as  a  Phoenix  from  its  ashes  rise : 
The  Gods,  propitious,  on  thy  birtli  shall  smile. 
Thy  name  shall  spread  through  all  our  happy  isle ; 
'I'hy  beauties  all  thy  readers  shall  admire,    .  . 
And  each  to  fill  thy  jiages  shall  aspu*e ; 
Tliy  merits  all  thy  readers  shall  perceive. 
And  numbers  yet  from  thee  instruction  shall  receive. 

AGIB. 

'OaINSBURG,    LiNCOLXSHIAfi. 
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THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  CAPTIVE. 


Ye  favor' J  sons  of  Albion's  peaceful  isle. 

On  whom  the  Sabbath  sheds  its  radiant  smile. 

Who  share  with  those  you  love  each  fond  delight. 

With  prattling  offspring  ever  in  your  sight, 

O  think,  how  many,  forc'd  by  war  to  roam. 

Are  suff'ring  ev'ry  hardship  far  from  home^ 

Alas  !  how  many  thousands  far  away 

In  dreary  exile  pass  the  tedious  day ; 

Shut  out  from  ev'ry  joy  that  life  endears, 

Far  from  the  soothing  voice  and  smile  that  cheers. 

Pent  up  in  walls,  with  coarse  and  stinted  fare, 

No  sweet  ton'd  bell  bespeaks  a  Sunday  there; 

A  gloomy  prison  speaks  the  day  of  rest. 

No  better  raiment  robes  the  pining  breast. 

Tho'  troubles  oft  disturb  the  human  mind. 

At  intervals,  the  lot  of  all  mankind ; 

Tho'  sorrow's  tide  around  incessant  flows, 

A  captive's  grief,  a  captive  only  knows : 
Tho'  distant  hope  of  seeing  better  days, 

May  for  a  while  his  downcast  spirits  raise, 

As  gentle  dews  diffuse  the  peiarly  show'r, 

Aid  the  scorch'd  plant,  and  raise  the  di'ooping  flower; 

Yet  soon  the  lov'd  idea  quits  his  mind, 

To  grief  and  ev'ry  pang  of  woe  consign'd. — 

Wliile,  on  his  lonely  bed,  he  seeks  repose, 

^Ere  sleep  in  fev'rish  slumbers  soothes  his  woes, 

A  thousand  soft  reflections  crowd  his  mind. 

On  friends  and  relatives  left  far  behind^ 

With  airy  wings  impatient  fancy  flies, 

Skims  the  broad  deep,  and  looks  where  England  Kcs; 
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And  many  a  thouglit  of  home  will  intervene. 
Forgetful  of  the  seas  that  roll  between. 
At  reason's  exit  oft,  when  sleep  profound 
Locks  up  each  sense  and  buries  all  around, 
'Tis  then  delusion,  o'er  his  powers  supreme, 
Assumes  her  sway  in  some  false  midnight  dream  ; 
Then  oft  the  sickly  visions  of  the  brain 
Depict  his  home  and  native  land  again. 
Anon  he  wakes,  the  flatt'ring  prospect's  o'er, 
He's  far,  alas  !  from  Britain's  much-lov'd  shore  ; 
Morn  thro'  his  lattice  dai'ts  a  glimm'ring  ray, 
As  the  harsh  key  proclaims  another  day. 
How  dull  his  days  in  distant  prison  bound, 
Which  stagnant  air,  and  noxious  damps  surround; 
Yet  most  the  Sabbath,  which  has  erst  been  spent 
In  acts  of  virtue,  source  of  sweet  content. 
How  few  there  are  from  Albion's  bosom  torn, 
Who've  not  felt  comfort  from  this  hallow'd  morn. 
For  e'en  the  sailor-boy,  the  least  on  deck. 
Displays  his  better  blue  and  decent  check ; 
Though  when  in  port  he  oft  the  mast  ascends. 
Yet  spends,  on  shore,  the  Sabbath  with  his  fiiend^. 
The  abler  seaman,  too,  return'd  from  sea. 
While  sportive  children  fondly  climb  his  knee. 
With  her  he  loves,  lights  up  affection's  ray. 
And  many  comforts  gild  his  Sabbath-day. 
But  now,  alas  !  those  joys  are  felt  no  more. 
By  those  confined  on  Gallia's  hostile  shore. 
Oh  !  that  the  horrors  of  grim  war  might  cease. 
And,  once  more,  nations,  join'd  in  leagues  of  peace, 
Bid  smiling  plenty  'niid-t  our  isle  prevail. 
And  bursting  commerce  hoist  the  long-furrd  sail, 
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And  fields  where  warriors  forin'd  a  bloody  line. 
Produce  the  olive,  and  the  fruitful  vine. 
Then  may  the  soldier,  ev*ry  hardship  past. 
Enjoy  his  friends,  his  native  home  at  last. 
Then  may  the  captive  quit  his  binding  chains, 
II et race  the  groves,  and  cultivated  plains,      ' 
lievive  his  spirits  on  Britannia's  breast, 
Kejoic*d  to  find  his  latest  days  his  best ; 
And  ever  dedicate  one  day  in  sev'n, 
'J'o  fit  his  soul  for  endless  joys  in  Heav'n. 


•rcctOO^>M^C€rc§ecec*<>— 


THE  HOT  WELL   PATIENT, 

AN    ELEGIAC    FRAGMENT. 


No  more  on  wavering  wing  from  sweet  to  sweet 
O'er  summer  wilds  I  urge  my  restless  flight, 

JNIorn's  first  faint  blush  no  more  exulting  greet; 
Nor  smiles  the  scene  of  day  in  rosy  light. 

Each  listless  moment  ills  unnam'd  oppress. 
The  gaze  of  fiiends  betrays  dissembled  fear, 

^Vith  fault'ring  tongue  their  child  my  parents  bless. 
As  in  the  eyelids  gleams  the  smother'd  tear. 

Some  blight  has  swept  unseen  my  May  of  life ! 

I  feel  as  deep  infixed  the  canker's  tooth; 
And  fire  and  frost  with  still  rekindling  strife 

Kage  through  my  veins,  and  waste  my  faded  youth. 

Tlie  sons  of  art  pronounce  their  doom  austere : 
^lo  home's  sweet  scene  I  sigh  a  deep  farewell, 

And  brave  the  wearying  way  and  wintry  yea» 
To  woo  coy  heidth  in  Bristol's  sainted  cell. 
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Wapvorn  through  many  a  m^ed  street  I  roll. 
Where  from  the  frowning  seat  of  sordid  care. 

Dark-cast  the  shadows  reach  the  inmost  soul. 
And  brooding  horror  loads  the  stagnant  air. 

Chill'd  by  the  glooms,  on  this  misgiving  heart 
Its  own  sad  trace  each  flitting  object  stamps, 

From  yon  dim  meads  depressing  breezes  part, 
Appaird  I  breathe  funereal  Dowry's  damps. 

At  each  advance  more  direftil  signs  appear; 

The  sash  close  barr'd  against  the  instrusive  sky — 
The  long  loud  cough  that  rends  the  affrighted  ear: — 

The  recent  crape,  the  wearer's  downcast  eye. 

Ye  snatch'd  from  life  in  beauty's  sunniest  years. 
Who  roani'd  before  these  melancholy  glades, 

— To  you  a  sister-sufferer  breathes  her  fbars — 
Say  gentle  maiilens  once,  now  pitying  shades, 

Here  does  Hygeia  plant  her  lovely  shrine? 

Her  tresses  plunge  in  this  polluted  v*'ave? 
From  Avon's  oo^e  dispense  her  gifts  divine, 

And  h^unt  thpse  seeming  precincts  of  the  grave  ? 

Or  from  the  crest  of  yon  firm-rooted  rock 

(Meet  emblem  of  his  old  unshaken  reign) 
Does  Fraud  the  moments  of  the  dying  mock  ?  .  .  .  . 

Wliy  else  these  ghastly  forms,  that  sable  train  f*  .  .  .  . 


Wliere  ia  yon  fane  the  Naiad  of  the  stream 
Calls  round  her  bubbling  urn  the  pallid  hosts, 

Broail  Day  lUsplay.s  tlie  poet's  gloomiest  dream; 

iStyx'  sullen  banks,  loath'tl  flood  and  wand'ring  ghosts. 
d2 
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Yet  not  the  less.  I  join  the  adonng  throng, 

The  matin  rite  breaks  through  my  sweetest  sleep, 

Kor  fail  my  pilgrim  feet  at  eVen-song; 

And  ail  the  priest  of  health  ordains  I  keep. 

Now  twice  relum'd  the  moon*s  mild  lustres  shine — 
Still  from  the  healing  power,  in  soften'd  pain 

Or  ligliten'd  languor,  some  auspicious  sign 
Anxious  I  seek;  but  anxious  seek  in  vain. 

Though  venal  voices  join  accordant  cries, 

'Till  Fame's  loud  trump  the  Fount's  high  virtues  fil?, 
Though  titled  matron,  with  uphfted  eyes, 

Sound  the  dread  wonders  of  the  leech's  skill, 

I  list  perforce  with  unassenting  ear. — 

The  fever  nightly  burns  with  fiercer  flame; 

Still  from  myself  I  shrink  with  growing  fear. 

To  see  how  grace  and  youth  have  fled  my  frame. 

Here  the  lorn  exile  feels  her  comforts  fail. 

Bleak  through  the  yawning  wainscot  drives  the  wind. 
The  quicken'd  sense  unsavoury  fumes  assail; — 

Her  glance  declares  the  housewife's  alien  mind. 

Here  still  does  Avarice  count  his  gains  from  woe; 

The  angel  Pity  drops  no  holy  dews; 
My  form,  devoted  to  the  realms  below, 

Where'er  I  stray,  some  baleful  eye  pursues. 

The  hours  no  more  their  wonted  tasks  beguile. 
Ills  not  my  own  protract  the  penal  day; 

Relentless  race,  and  skili'd  in  many  a  wile, 
The  sons  of  Psean  press  their  sinking  prey. 
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By  theie  condemnM,  like  Danaus'  guilty  train, 

Heartless  I  ply  the  unavailing  toil. 
Bowl  following  bowl  with  loathing  lip  I  drain, 

Tiie  bowl  returns — my  loathing  lips  recoil. 

IVIother !  soft  parent !  earliest  fostering  friend  ! 

Ere  yet  to  Fate  niy  youth  reluctant  yield, 
O'er  these  sad  hours  your  tender  cares  extend, 

And  your  faint  child  from  Craft  pursuing  shield. 

Ah  !  what  avail  yon  groves,  green  Ash  ton's  boast? 

The  sea-born  spu*it  of  the  breezy  down? 
The  tcrrac'd  lawn,  fai*  Cambria's  checquer'd  coast  ? 

These  crags  high-pil'd,  proud  Clifton's  stately  crown? 

In  vain  it  smiles— the  lucid  long  expanse, 

Strech'd  from  yon  point,  where,  as  the  sea-god's  licad, 
—Fixing  in  still  delight  the  charmed  glance — 

Calm  sinlis  the  sun  in  ocean's  fiaming  bed 

Whether  led  on  by  Hope's  seductive  smiles. 

From  Scotia's  heights  ye  flock'd,  or  Erin's  plain. 

Or  from  the  shores  of  Slavery's  burning  isles 
Dar'd  the  long  pcrib  of  the  pathless  main — 

How  have  your  toils  and  pious  vigils  sped  ? 

Found  you  or  charm  in  Bristol's  far-sought  cell — 
Ye  hoary  mourners  o'er  the  untimely  dead!  — 

Sov'reign  to  save, — or  soft  assuasive  spell? 

Hither,  a  trembling  suppliant,  Mason  bore 

His  life's  whole  treasure  in  bis  drooping  bride, 

Her  tablet,  sorrowing  on  the  distant  shore, 

Sings  the  wan  votarj's  ceaseless  diigc — '' S/ic  died  J' 
d3 
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To  times  to  come,  false  Naiad  of  the  well ! 

RestorM  by  thee,  how  Linley  pours  the  note, 
No  votive  verse  of  Sheridan  shall  tell — 

No  grateful  warblings  swell  the  fau-  one's  throat. 

Nor  here  Hj'geia  plants  her  lovely  shrine. 

No  tresses  bathes  in  this  polluted  wave; 
From  Avon's  ooze  she  deals  no  gifts  divine, 

Nor  treads,  well  pleased,  these  precincts  of  the  grave 

O'er  the  mock  mournei's  hard  and  scoffing  mien, 
— Blotting  the  scene  morn's  tenderest  beam  illumes — 

In  contrast  dire,  the  unwearied  hearse  is  seen 
To  wave  the  terror  of  its  dusky  plumes. 

I  pass,  and  shudd'ring  mark  how  sculptur'd  stones 

Press  in  rude  throngs  yon  church3'ard's  crowded  round. 

The  delving  spade  upturns  commingled  bones, 
And  lifeless  forms  contest  the  hallow' d  ground. 

E\en  there  where  now  my  pow'rless  limbs  are  spread, 
Erewhile  some  Equal  sunk,  delusion's  prey; 

Her  last  cold  damps  bedew'd  the  self  same  bed. 
On  the  same  sheet,  a  shadowy  corse  she  lay. 

When  slow  the  secret  fang  has  min'd  my  breast. 
And  the  tir'd  pulse  forgets  it's  feverish  play. 

Deep  on  my  tomb — nor  spurn  this  last  behest — 
Let  hands  sincere  inscribe  the  warning  lay. 

*'  Stranger,  thougli  bold  Imposture's  arm  would  grace 
"  (While  fond  credulity  applauds  his  care) 

^'  With  civic  wreath  the  Genius  of  the  place, 
**  No  Iiealing  spring  he  pours — no  balmier  air. 
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"  Him  for  their  heart's  last  hope,  though  parents  hoar 
"  Call  with  joint  vows  to  soothe  the  struggling  breath, 

"  Still  their  joint  vows  in  vain  his  aid  implore, 
"  And  still  his  caves  of  Echo  murmur  Death.** 


iH[atI;ematiral  problems. 


In  scientid  excellere  pulcrum  diichmis  :  err  are  auteniy 
Tiescire,  decipi,  malum  et  turpe, 

(l)  By  A31ICUS,  Weighton, 
A  Farmer  has  sold  to  a  Butcher  some  tvethers,  at 
£1  17^.  6d,  a  head  ;  he  is  to  have  the  least  number  that  he 
can  pay  for  with  dollars  at  4^.  8<:/.  each. — He  has  likewise 
agreed  with  one  of  his  neighbours  to  exchange  the  least 
possible  number  of  xvethersy  at  the  above-mentioned  price, 
for  ewes  and  lambs  ;  the  ewes  at  305.  and  the  lambs  at  \5s. 
each.  Required  the  number  of  tcethers  he  is  to  deliver  to 
eacli  person  ;  also  the  number  of  ewes  and  hands  that  he 
is  to  receive  in  exchansj^e. 


(2)  Bi/  Mr.  Thomas  Ford,  Owstwick. 
Given  the  sum  of  the  sides,  and  the  included  angle,  to 
determine  the  plane  triangle,  when  the  greater  of  the  said 
iles  into  half  their  difference  is  equal  to  the  area. 

,  ,  By  Mr.  Joseph  Lewthwaite,  Serjeant,  R,  Cumberlund  Militia, 
A  Person  bought  an  estate  for  ,€100.  for  which  he  was 
to  pay  one  penny  per  diem,  till  the  purchase  should  be 
completed;  but  the  seller  preferring  present  payment ; — 
what  sum  ought  he  to  receive,  allowing  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  compound  interest  ? 

(4)  By  Mr.  Thomas  Leaper,  Selhy. 
If  a  and  b  be  two  given  numbers  ; — required  the  value 
r,   when  fi-j-x,    and   ^-f-.r  are   both  square  numbers; 
iawise,  of  ijf  when  a — ij  and  b — j  are  both  square  num- 
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(5)  By  Mr.  Joskpii  Yoiike,  Grhiglcy. 

Given  ^JUJl^  +  2  x  ^--4^"  =  1  —1,  to  find  x  by  al 

quadratic. 


(6)  i?5/  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Riccall-Grange, 

A  given  paraboloid  of  dry  elm  is  put  into  common  wat^ 

with  its  base  downwards  ;    qucri/   the  height  of  the  pa 

immersed. 


(7)  By  Mr.  E.  England,  Xormanhy-School. 
Admit  a  cj^lindrical  vessel,  3  feet  diameter,  and  depti 
1  foot,  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  to  have  a  bent  tube, 
\  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  fitted  to  a  hole,  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  as  to  stand  upright  above  the  top  of  it ;  and  to 
have  a  cover  or  lid,  closely  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  vessel, 
of  Tib  weight.  What  quantity  of  water  poured  into  the 
tube  will  balance,  or  keep  in  equilibrio,  a  man  of  15  stone 
weight,  when  standing  on  the  centre  of  the  cover  ? 


(8)  By  Mr.  W.  BuRDON,  Acaster  Malbls, 

If  a  right  cone,  the  convex  surface  of  which  is  452,390^1« 
square  inches,  be  suspended  by  the  vertex,  what  are  its 
dimensions,  when  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  the  nearest 
possible  to  the  centre  of  grcivity  ? 


(9)  By  Mr.  W.  Dunn,  BrouglUon,  Lincolnshire, 
At  the  South  and  East  corners  of  a  four-sided  field,  are 
two  straight  poplar  trees.  On  March  1st,  1811,  at  ten 
minutes  past  eight  A.  M.  I  observed  that^  at  the  South 
corner,  which  is  26  yards  in  height,  cast  a  shadow  the 
length  of  S.  W.  sidcj  with  \\hich  it  then  coincided;  and 
at  half  past  ten  the  same  morning,  the  tree,  at  the  East 
corner,  which  is  30  yards  high,  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
N.  W.  side,  with  which  it  then  coincided.  Also  at  42 
minutes  past  three  P.  M.  the  South  tree  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  S.  E.  side,  with  which  it  coincided  at  that  time. 
Required  the  area  of  the  field,  it  being  in  latitude  53°5'  N. 
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(10)  By  Mr.  Joseph  Leng,  Hull. 

A  cone  of  marble  20  feet  high,  and  diameter  of  its 
base  6  feet,  is  standing  upright  in  a  gentleman's  garden, 
upon  an  horizontal  plane  :  required  the  position  of  a  rope, 
with  one  end  fixed  at  the  vertex  of  this  marble  cone,  so 
that  it  may  require  the  least  force  or  weight  to  be  applied 
to  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to  overturn  it. 

N.  B.  This  problem  has  been  inserted  in  several  publi- 
cations, since  its  first  appearance,  in  The  British  Pal- 
ladium^ of  1777  ;  but  as  mathematicians  are  not  agreed 
about  the  verity  of  the  solutions,  it  is  here  re-proposed  for 
further  consideration,        

(11)  By  Mr.  W.  Wiseman,  IML 

If  an  equilateral  triangular  beam  of  oak,  each  side  being 
9  inches,  be  fixed  perpendicularly  at  one  end,  in  an 
upright  wall ; — required  its  length,  such,  that  it  shall  be 
just  able  to  support  itself,  without  breaking,  when  its 
vertex  is  up;  and  when  its  vertex  is  down; — Supposing  a 
piece  of  oak,  an  inch  square  and  a  foot  long,  supported  at 
both  ends,  will  bear  315  pounds. 

(12)  J?j/ Mr.  Whitley,  Masbro,  Rotherham. 
Let  the  base  AB  of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  ABC 
be  given  :  and  in  the  variable  hypothenuse  AC,  let  there 
be  continually  taken  CP,  equal  to  the  perpendicular  CB. 
Required  the  equation  and  quadrature  of  the  curve,  which 
is  the  locus  of  the  point  P. 


— •^^\^^^W^\^v^^^« 


(Srammatfcal  anti  Pfttlosopljtcal  ©uertes. 

-«»e««a««(=». — 

PhUosophica  vero,  ratione  constat ;  et  scientiam  old. 


(l)  By  Mr.  Joseph  Youke,  Gringley, 
As  almost  every  discovery  of  land  furnishes  us  with  an 
additional  account  of  human  inhabitants  ; — what  reason 
111  be  assigned  for  this,   as  no  ship  had  antecedently 
-  juciicd  there  ? 
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(2)  By  Mr.  Joseph  Lewthwaite,  Serjeant,  R.  Cumberland  Militia. 

When  cows  eat  turnips,  the  butter  made  from  their 
cream  is  nauseous — to  prevent  which  take  a  piece  of  salj 
petre,  the  size  of  a  hazle  nut,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  litt[ 
warm  water ;  put  this  solution  into  the  cream,  before  it  j 
churned,  and  it  will  totally  remove  the  unpleasant  tasti 
How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 


(3)  Bi/  A.  B.  C.  Sheffield, 
Does  the  English  language  admit  of  a  neuter  gender  i 


(4)  Bi/  the  same. 

What  advantages  does  an  English  scholar  derive  from 

being  well  versed  in   the   derivations   of  that  language  ? 

Cannot  a  competent  knowledge  of  English  composition  be 

obtained  without  being  acquainted  with  these  derivations  ? 


(5)  By  Mr.  E.  England,  yormanhy  School. 
How  is  caloric  produced  by  friction  ? 


(6)  By  the  same. 
\Vhen  two  or  more  substances  are  mixed,  they  some- 
times produce  heat.     How  is  this  effected  I 


{1)  By  Miss  F.  Sculcoates. 

As  all  grammarians  agree  that  "  two  or  more  nouns 

connected  by  a  copulative  conjunction  must  have  a  plural 

verb  ;"  why  does  the  Lord's  prayer,  invariably,  conclude, 

"  for  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power  and  the  glory,  &c." 


(8)  By  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Hull. 

Required  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  music  on 
human  bodies  ?  

(9)  By  Mr.  J.  T.  M'Doneld. 
Say,  mortals,  why,  vvhilst  fickle  you 

On  old  friends  frown,  and  smile  at  nevv ; 
The  changeful  moon,  or  new  or  old. 
The  self-same  features  doth  unfold  ? 
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(lO)  By  Patf.r, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 

SIR, 

My  boy  put  a  marble  into  a  small  cast-iron  cylinder^ 
wliose  sides  and  bottom  were  about  one  inch  in  tliick- 
ness,  and  fastening  up  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  rattling  of  the  marble  against  the  sides, 
even  when  the  mouth  was  stopped  with  a  piece  of  wood 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  perfectly  air- 
tight. I  will  thank  any  of  your  friends  to  account  for  the 
sound  being  heard,  and  for  the  difference  of  sound  when 
the  marble  struck  against  the  iron  and  the  wood. 

I  am,  &c.  PATER. 

Charles-Street,  February  \Oth,  1813. 


•  XuUi  negahimusy  nuUi  d[fcremus  justitiamy 


A!p;chraLcal  Problems,  producing  smjjle  and  cjuadraiic 
cjguations,  tvfth  their  solutions.  Designed  as  an  inlrO' 
dilation  to  the  higher  branches  of  Analytics,  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Bland,  A,  M,  Fellow  of^  St.  John's  College ^ 
Cambridge,  1812. 

This  collection  of  Algebraical  Problems  is  arranged  in 
the  following  manner:  1,  Siinple  Equations;  2,  Pure 
Quadratics,  and  others  which  may  be  solved  without  com- 
pleting the  square;  and  S,  Adfected  Quadratics.  To  each 
of  the  sections  are  prefixed  the  common  Rules. 

In  this  volume  are  about  eight  hundred  \cry  curious  and 

useful   Problems,  yoz^r  hundred  are  solved  in  a  neat  and 

perspicuous  manner;  those  remaining  are  without  solutions 

<o  exercise  the  ii%enuity  of  the  student.    But  even  in  tiiis 

art  of  his  v/ork,  Mr.  Bland  has  not  left  the  learner  totally 
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destitute  of  assistance :  having  subjoined  to  each  Problei 
the  result  of  the  solution — a  method,  in  our  opinion,  pre- 
ferable to  the  modern  mode  of  Key-making,     Ke^  are  qf 
little  use  to  the  student,   as  tliey  are  seldom^pcccutei 
in  a  masterly  style,  and  often  abound  with  errora^herefor 
they  more  frequently  confuse  than  assist.     Tliis  work  we 


II 

:ii 


particularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of  teachers  of  publi 
seminaries.     Their  pupils,  in  pursuing  the  methods  of  so^ 
lution  used  by  the  author,  will  acquire  a  habit  of  operating 
with  neatness  and  elegance, — a  method  which  has  been  too 
much  neglected  by  several  who  have  written  on  this  inos^- 
useful  branch  of  science.  jl| 

The  more  skilful  algebraist  will,  perhaps,  meet  with 
several  analytical  niceties,  in  this-  collection  of  problems, 
that  are  new  to  him.    At  page  79  is  the  following  eqxiation  : 

(Prob.47,)  Given  ^H^'^^ '—  ^2' '  =  88  —  x  ~~2,  to 
find  the  values  of  x.  This  Mr.  B.  has  solved  by  a  ([uadratic. 
The  48th  and  49th  problems,  in  the  same  section,  are  an- 
swered in  a  manner  equally  pleasing.  Again,  p.  82,  given 
x^  —  2a:5  -{-07=  1 32,  to  find  the  values  ot\r.  This  problem 
is  reduced  to  a  quadratic. 

We  could  point  out  many  other  problems  that  are  alike, 
curious;  and  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  defy  the  prac;ti-' 
cability  of  reducing  them  to  a  quadratic.  However j  Mr. 
B  has  generally  succeeded,  and  has  served  up  such  an" 
Algebraic  repast  as  will  be  acceptable  to  the  most  refined 
scientific  taste. 


THE 
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"delectaxdo  pariterque  monendo.'' 


No,  V.  MARCH,  1814.  Vol.  I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 
Sir, 
As  a  striking  instance  of  the  advantages  of  industry  and 
perseverance  in  the  augmentation  of  knowledge  and  the 
attainment  of  science,  {'m  addition  to  that  recorded  by 
ERRAToa,  p.  151,)  the  following  authentic  Memoir  cf 
Abraham  Fletcher,  a  man  of  some  celebriiy,  though 
but  a  tobaccO'j)ipe  maker y  and  the  son  of  a  person  of  the 
same  occupation,  is  submitted  to  the  attention  of  your 

readers.  CUMBRIENSIS. 

Abraham  Fletcher  was  born  in  the  year  1714,  in 
Little-Broughton,  an  obscure  village  near  Cockcrmouth, 
in  Cumberland. — His  father  had  a  small  paternal  estate; 
on  M  Inch,  with  his  trade,  he  was  barel}'^  enabled  to  live, 
.'ind  bring  up  his  family,  without  being  burthensome  to 
tlieii*  parish.  It  is  not  certain  that  his  son  Abraham  ever 
went  to  any  school :  by  some  means,  however,  he  learned 
to  read ;  and,  before  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  he  had 
"Is J  learnc^d  to  write.  With  these  humble  attainments  to 
ct  out  with,  it  does  him  infinite  honour,  that  at  length, 
by  dint  of  industry  alone,  he  became  a  man  of  science, 
and  a  man  of  learning.  He  was  of  a  thinking  inquisitive 
n^.ind  ;  and  having  taught  himself  arithmetic,  in  preference 
to  any  other  science,  only  because  he  met  Vrith  a  book  of 
arithn>etic  and  no  other,  for  the  same  reason  he  applied 
himself  to  mathematical  investigations.  Whatever  he 
-Uempted,  he  attempted  with  all  his  might,  and  pursued 
'.  Ith  unwearied  diligence, — In  the  day-time  he  was  em- 
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ployed  in  husbandry,  or  in  making  pipes  ;  and  at  night 
eagerly  betook  himself  to  work  the  theorems,  (which  word 
he  long  used  to  pronounce  Theorems)  on  which,  during 
the  day,  he  had  been  intensely  ruminating.  Often  has  he 
sat  up  all  night,  delineating  diagrams,  to  the  serious  grief 
of  his  parents  ;  who  considered  only  the  apparent  unprofit- 
ableness of  such  pursuits,  and  the  certain  loss  of  the  lump 

or  two  of  canal-coal,  incurred  by  his  lucubrations. . 

Hardly  ever,  even  in  the  subsequent  more  prosperous 
period  of  his  life,  did  he  aspire  to  any  thing  beyond  a 
rash-light.  The  parents,  contented  in  their  ignorance^ 
felt  no  ambition  to  have  their  son  pass  through  life  other- 
v/ise  than  they  had  done — in  the  midst  of  hard  work  and 
hard  fjire.  And,  as  his  midnight  studies  and  abstracted-l 
ness  of  mind  seemed  not  to  them  hkely  to  qualify  bin 
either  to  work  more  or  eat  lesSy  they  thought  it  their  dutyJ 
and  for  his  interest,  to  discountenance  and  discourage  hii 
pjission  for  Theorems  ;  his  books  and  his  slate  were  con4 
sequently  hid ;  and  he  was  doubly  tasked  with  labour,— ?' 
Though  it  was  this  poor  man's  fate  to  begin  and  continue 
through  life  his  pursuit  after  knowledge,  under  almost 
every  possible  disadvantage, yet  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments seemed  but  to  increase  his  ardour.  He  married  at 
an  early  age  ;  and  his  v/ife,  adopting  the  opinions  and 
maxims  of  his  parents,  was  no  friend  to  studies  which 
appeared  to  her  little  likely  to  lead  to  any  thing  that  might 
Jielp  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  or  thoir  children. — ' 
Over  his  house  of  one  room,  there  was  a  kind  of /o/?,  or 
boarded  floor ;  which,  however,  had  neither  door,  window, 
nor  stairs. — Hither,  by  means  of  a  single  rope,  which  he 
always  drew  up  after  him,  he  mounted  with  his  book  and 
slate,  and  here  he  went  through  Euclid. 

At  about  the  age  of  thirty,  even  his  wife  began  to  be 
persuaded  that  learning,  according  to  the  old  satv,  may 
sometimes  be  a  substitute  for  house  and  land;  and  con- 
sented to  his  relinquishing  his  manual  labours,  and  setting 
\\\)  as  a  schoolmaster.  For  several  years,  he  was  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  of  considerable  reputation  ;  and  many 
respectable  young  men  were  his  pupils. 

Still  pursuing  knowledge  wherever  knowledge  was  to  be 
found,  Abraham,  (now  Mr.)  Fletcher,  became  a  botanist 
ai  well  as  a  mathematician  ;  but  he  studied  the  propertie^j 
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rather  tlian  the  classification  of  plants,  and  made  many 
experiments  to  ascertain  their  medical  virtues.  Few  men, 
it  is  believed,  made  greater  proficiency  than  he  did  in  this 
department  of  science  ;  and  he  was  soon  qualified  to  com- 
mence doctor  as  well  as  schoolmaster.  He  practised,  in- 
deed, chiefly,  if  not  solely,  with  decoctions,  or  diet-drinh; 
yet,  with  these,  he  either  did  perform,  or  got  the  reputa- 
tion of  performing,  many  extraordinary  cures,  and  had  no 
small  practice. 

Like  Drvden,  and  many  other  men  of  great  abilities  and 
learning,  Fletcher  put  great  confidence  in  the  prognosiiea- 
tio7is  qf Judicial  astrology^  and  many  of  his  predictions  were 
iKondtiJullu  fulfilled.  In  the  margin  of  a  book  belonging 
to  him,  filled  with  astronomical  calculations,  an  entry  was 
made  of  the  planets'  places  in  the  zodiac  at  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Fletcher^  to  which  the  following  observations 
were  added : — *<  This  gives,  in  time,  78  years  and  65  days. 
"  Near  this  period  is  a  bad  direction  ;  it  brings  saturnine 
**  griefs,  especially  such  as  proceed  from  cold,  iSxy^  phleg- 
"  matic  causes  ;  and,  if  Saturn  he  A/\retta,  it  threateneth 
**  death." 

However  unaccountable  it  may  seem,  the  fact  is,  that 
Dr.  Fletcher  died,  just  when  he  had  reached  78  years, 
and  (not  55  but)  71  days. 

Whoever  has  read  the  life  of  Mr.  Paschal,  as  written  by 
his  sister  Madam  Perier,  will  recollect  many  particulars  in 
it  not  unlike  something  here  related  of  Abraham  Fletcher. 
They  were  both  of  them  distinguished,  in  their  respective 
ages  and  countries,  for  uncommon  knowledge  ;  and  the 
great  secret  by  which  they  acquired  so  much  knowledge, 
was,  that  thei/  xvere  never  idle.  Whatever  Fletcher  was 
anxious  to  know,  like  Paschal,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
careful  study  of  it ;  and  never  quitted  it,  till  he  found  out 
some  satisfactory  reason  for  so  doing. 

It  was  much  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  credit,  that  with  all  his 
attention  to  mere  intellectual  attainments,  he  was  never 
inattentive  to  those  duties  which  prudence  had  annexed  to 
his  station  in  life.  He  was  not  only  a  pattern  of  industry, 
but  of  economy  ; — two  virtues,  which  have  been  well 
called  the  handmaids  of  fortune ;  and  hence  he  was 
k2 
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enabled  to  leave  to  his  large  family  not  less  than  4000/. : 
SOOO/.  of  which  were  of  his  own  earning. — He  died  on  th^ 
1st  of  January,  1793  ;  aged,  as  is  above  stated,  nearly  7j| 
years  and  a  quarter. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Fletcher  published  a  large  matheraatical  wort 
in  8vo.  called  T'he  Universal  Measurer  ;  into  which,  lik|| 
the  industrious  bee,  he  has  collected  sweets  wherever  thei 
could  be  found,  and  stored  them  with  unremitting  assiduity! 
It  has  been  characterised  as  "  the  largest  and  best  collec*-| 
*'  tion  of  mathematical  knowledge,  comprised  in  one  voJ 
"  lume,  tliat  has  appeared  in  the  English  language;  and, 
**from  which,  as  a  common-place,  the  mathematiciani 
*-*  of  the  present  day  are  yet  borrowing  materials." 


MEMOIR  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  SMELLIE, 

Concluded  from  page  107,  No.  III. 

A  FEW  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Domestic 
Medicine,  the  25th  of  March,  1765,  when  he  was  in  liis 
twenty -fifth  year,  Mr.  Smellie  entered  into  co-partnersliip 
with  Mr.  William  Auld,  Printer,  and  Mr.  Robert  Auld, 
Writer,  in  Edinburgh. 

This  transaction  was  the  cause  of  a  circumstance  highly 
creflitable  to  the  worthy  members  of  the  Senatus  Acade- 
micus  of  the  University  o^  Edinburgh,  the  late  Dr.  John 
Hope,  Professor  of  Botany,  and  Dr.  James  Robertson,  late 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages.  As  Mr.  Smellie  began 
the  world  without  patrimony,  and  out  of  his  w^ages  paid 
considerable  sums  for  the  knowledge  which  he  acquired  at 
the  University  ;  having  also  contributed  largely  towards 
the  maintenance  of  his  two  sisters,  it  could  not  reasonably 
ho  expected  that  he  possessed  much  wealth.  However, 
those  worthy  characters  above  mentioned  conferred  upon 
iiini  their  patronage,  and  assisted  him  with  the  loan  of  70/. 
to  enable  him  to  complete  his  arrangemeixts  with  Messrs. 
Auld.  ^  .1 

During  this  year  (1765,)  Mr.  S.  distinguished  himself 
■  y  a  masterly  defence  of  the  metaphysical  principles  of 
the  celebrated  Dr,  lieid,  of  Glasgow,  iiutljor  of  a  w^w 
sy.stera  of  Pneumatology,  uppa  which  the  Monthly  Review- 
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crs  had  made  a  severe  attack.  The  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed, on  this  occasion,  to  the  Editors  of  the  Monthly 
Review,  is  inserted  in  Kerr's  Memoirs  of  SmeUie ;  and 
proves  the  fallacy  which  had  been  used  by  an  anonj^mons 
writer,  to  uphold  the  long-established  and  generally-re- 
ceived metaphysical  doctrines  of  the  sophists  and  school- 
men, who  had  usurped  the  name  of  philosophers. 

With  Messrs.  Auld,  Mr.  S.  continued  till  November, 
1771,  when  a  serious  dispute  arose  betwixt  him  and  Mr. 
W.  Auld,  respecting  a  division  of  their  profits,  which  ter- 
minated in  a  dissolution  of  partnership. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  S.  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Balfour ;  when  the  learned  Lord 
Kaims  kindly  became  his  surety,  to  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  for  a  considerable  sum,  Mr.  Smellie's  intimacy 
with  Lord  Kaims,  originated  in  the  following  incident : — 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  Lordship,  containing  some 
strictures  on  his  "  Elements  of  Criticism,"  the  manuscript 
of  which  work  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
the  publication  being  printed  at  the  oiKce  of  Murray  and 
Cochrane.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  "  strictures" 
have  not  been  preserved,  as  they  were  noticed  by  Lord  K. 
in  the  following  com})limentary  language  to  the  author  of 
the  "  strictures  :" — '*  I  like  your  ^observations  ;  they  seem 
to  flow  from  one  who  has  read  with  attention  and  judg- 
ment. I  shall  be  glad  to  see  more  of  your  remarks; 
though  I  cannot  find  any  necessity  for  this  sort  of  blind 
intercourse.  (Mr.  S.  was  yet  unknown  to  Lord  K.  even 
by  name.)  You  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  your 
observations ;  and  tlie  author  of  tl>e  "  Elements"  will  be 
glad  of  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  who  st'uiies  to  so 
good  a  purpose,  a  work,  that  ht^  thought  worthy  to  see  the 
liglit."  Mr.  Smellie  also  wrote  a  friendly  critique  on 
'lother  of  his  Lordship's  publications  ;  **  Sketches  of  the 
ii  (Story  of  Man."  This  article  was  inserted  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Magazine,  and  Review,  for  May,  177L  The  in- 
timacy between  Lord  K.  and  Mr.  S.  existed  more  than, 
twenty  years. 

In  1771,  a  new  monthly  work  was  established,  entitled 
tlie  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review.  Of  this  mij-cellany, 
Mr.  Smellie,  and  Gilbert  Stuart,  LL.  D.  were  tha  chief 
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promoters  and  conductors.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  thil 
publication,  whose  pages  were  enriched  by  the  contribu^ 
iions  of  a  host  of  Scots  literati,  amongst  whom  was  th^ 
'^ate  learned  and  venerable  Dr.  Blacklock,  was  not  of  long 
duration  :  and  it  is  the  more  grievous,  as  the  cause  of  th«j 
failure  arose  from  the  "  harsh  irritability  of  temper,  and 
the  severe  and  almost  indiscriminate  satire,"  in  which  Drij 
Stuart  indulged,  when  reviewing  several  valuable  publica-JJ 
tions  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  day.  One  of  th^' 
number  against  whom  the  Doctor  poured  forth  his  illibe- 
rality  and  virulence,  was  the  late  Lord  Monboddo,  authoi» 
of  a  valuable  work,  **  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan-^ 
guage."  i 

Also,  it  appears  that  Lord  Kaims  narrowly  escaped  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  angry  Doctor.  The  particulars  oi 
this  transaction  are  somevvhat  curious  :  Dr.  Stuart  wrotej 
a  severe  philippic,  in  the  shape  of  a  critique,  on  the 
Elements  of  Criticism,  which  he  transmitted  to  Mrji 
Smellie  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  and  Ileview.  Mr.  S.» 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  this  criticism,  made  some  altera-^ 
tions  in  its  contents,  which  prevented  the  mis-understand- 
ing that  probably  might  have  taken  place  had  it  appeared 
in  its  original  form. 

Calling  at  the  printing-office  on  the  day  of  publication, 
Dr.  Stuart  inquired  after  the  work.  Mr,  Smellie  replied 
to  the  Doctor's  interrogatory,  by  putting  into  his  hands  a 
copy  of  the  Magazine  ;  having  read  a  few  introductory 
sentences  of  the  amended  critique,  he  fell  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  apparently  in  a  fit.  On  recovering  from  which,  he 
good-naturedly  said,  "  William,  after  ail,  I  believe  you 
have  done  right." 

The  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review  was  discontinued* 
in  August,  1776;  though  no  one  doubted  that  had  the 
conducting  of  it  been  committed  to  the  management  of 
Mr.  Smellie,  it  would  have  promoted  the  literary  fame  of 
its  authors,  the  emolument  of  its  proprietors,  and  the 
entertainment  and  ediiication  of  the  public. 

In  the  year  1780,  a  society  was  formed  in  Edinburgh 
for  investigating  and  collecting  the  antiquities  of  Scotland, 
'i'iiis  institution  owed-  its  birth  principally  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  who  invited  Mr.  8.  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
socivtV)   Vvhtcli  was   held   at   his  Lordt^hiI)'s  huiise.     lu 
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December  following,  Mr.  Smellie  was  associated  one  of 
the  original  members,  and  appointed  printer  of  the 
journak  and  transactions.  ^ 

In  178 J,  he  was  chosen  keeper  and  superintendant  or 
the  museum  of  natural  history;  and,  in  1793,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Cuming,  who  had  been  secretary  of  the 
institution  from  its  establishment,  Mr.  S.  was  elected  his 
successor,  for  which  he  was  admirably  adapted.  The 
secretaryship,  at  Mr.  Smellie's  decease,  was  given  to  his 
son,  Mr.  Alexander  SmelHe,  who  at  present  holds  it. 

The  writer  has  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Lord' 
Kaims.  It  was  owing  to  the  suggestion  of  this  distin- 
guished nobleman  that  Mr.  Smellie,  in  the  year  1771s 
intended  to  deliver  a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
and  general  Economy  of  Nature;  in  which  he  was  to  treat 
on  this  important  subject  in  a  popular  manner,  without 
regarding  any  systematic  arrangement  or  nomenclature. 
For  these  Lectures  Mr.  S.  had  actually  made  prepara- 
tions :  the  plan  of  them  had  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Ramsey, 
the  Professor  of  Natural  Histor}-,  who  kindly  contributed 
his  advice  and  assistance ;  but  our  printer  was  diverted 
from  the  completion  of  his  purpose,  by  engaging  in  the 
translation  of  BufFon's  Natural  History — an  employment 
which  consumed  all  his  leisure  hours. 

In  the  year  1775,  the  Chair  of  Natural  History  became 
;icant  by  the  death  of  the  learned  and  worthy.  Dr.  liam- 
/jy.  On  this  occasion,  our  printer  oflered  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  professorship,  wliich  was  in  the  gift  of 
the  Crown.  In  this  attempt,  however,  he  did  not  succeed, 
although  his  pretensions  were  backed  by  a  very  powerful' 
interest,  comprehending  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  of  Causland, 
Bart,  and  Thomas  Dundas,  Esq.  (now  Lord  Dundas,) 
then  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh. — 
The  professorship  was  bestowed  on  Dr.  John  Wallrer. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  obtaining  the  Pro- 
fei^sor's  chair,  Mr.  Smellie  resumed  his  plan  of  giving 
IvCctures  on  Philosophy  and  Natural  History.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  the  necessary  preparation;  and  in  1780  or 
1781,  they  were  ready  for  delivery.  About  this  period, 
our  learned  printer  was  elected  Superintendant  of  Natural 
History  to  the  Society  of  Scots  Antiquaries,  by  which  he 
was  requested  to  deliver  his  Lectures   to  them  and  the 
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public,  in  the  hall  of  the  society.  But  owing  to  the 
opposition  which  the  new  Professor,  and  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  thought  proper  to  raise  against  the  delivery 
•of  these  Lectures,  they  were  finally  abandoned. 

Although  the  Lectures  were  abandoned,  it  does  nol 
appear  that  in  the  plastic  hands  of  our  learned  typographer.! 
they  became  entirely  useless.  The  active  genius  of  Mr.^ 
Smellie  had  projected  the  publication  of  a  General  Systen^' 
of  Natural  History.  With  this  work,  which  he  intended 
to  divide  into  three  compartments,  treating  of  the  History 
*of  the  Earth,  Animals,  and  Vegetables  in  general,  his 5 
Lectures  would  have  been  interwoven  ;  but  the  inability 
of  our  author  to  find  a  bookseller  willing  to  treat  for  the 
same,  on  liberal  terms,  rendered  this  project  also  abortive. 
However,  the  substance  of  these  Lectures  was,  eventually, 
laid  before  the  public ; — for  out  of  them  he  composed  his 
chefd^ceuvre  on  the  Philosophy  of  Natural  History. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations concerning  the  method  Mr.  Smellie  pursued 
in  translating  BuiFon's  voluminous  work.  The  best  judges 
bear  testimony  of  the  excellency  of  this  translation;  and 
the  Reviewers,  those  fastidious  and  frequently  capricious 
arbiters  of  literary  merit,  concur  in  speaking  favourably  of 
it.  When  it  made  its  appearance  on  our  literary  stage,  it 
was  observed  by  the  critics,  that  Buffon  appeared  to  more 
advantage  in  his  new  dress,  than  he  had  done  in  the  original. 

Instead  of  rendering  the  work  literally,  he  deliberately 
read  over  six  or  eight  pages  of  the  original,  making  him- 
self perfectly  acquainted  with  the  author's  ideas,  which  he 
afterwards  wrote  down  in  English.  Thus,  a  more  elegant 
and  luminous  translation  was  produced,  than  had  he  pur- 
sued the  usual  method  : — but  how  few  are  there  who  pos- 
sess the  requisite  endowments  for  such  an  undertaking  ? — 
a  n)emory  the  most  retentive,  a  judgment  unerring,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  are  essential  to 
this  mode  of  translation.  All  these  qualities  Mr.  Smellie 
enjoyed  :  hence  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  his  produc- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  our  translator  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  French  language  ;  yet  his  knowledge 
of  it  was  the  result  of  his  private  study :  he  had  not  the 
advantage  of  a  teacher,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  French  pronuncialioii. 
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When  the  translation  of  the  work  was  presented  to  the 
.Count  de  Buifon,  he  expressed  himself  delighted  with  its 
execution.  This  his  letters  to  Mr.  S.  testify.  Nor  did  the 
Count  evince  his  satisfaction  by  mere  compliments.  He*' 
presented  him  with  tlie  supplementary  volumes  of  his 
Natural  History,  remitted  him  tiie  subscription  price  of 
three  copies  of  the  translated  work,  and  urged  him  to 
undertake  a  translation  of  his  Natural  History  of  Birds ; 
the  latter  of  which,  Mr.  S.  declined,  thmking  it  was  not  a 
work  of  sufficient  uaterest. 

In  \7'6'2,  the  connexion  between  the  learned  printer  and 
Mr.  Balfour  v/as  dissolved;  and,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
of  that  year,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  W. 
Creech,  an  extensively  publishing  bookseller,  the  succes- 
sor of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Kincaid.  This  connexion 
terminated  on  the  31st  December,  1789. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  Mr.  S.  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account ;  when  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  once  more  experience  patrician  aid.  Lord  Gardenstone 
became  his  friend,  and  through  his  interference  he  ob>- 
tained  a  pecuniary  accommodation  at  the  banking-house 
of  Sir  W.  Forbes  and  Co. 

Mr.  S.  published  the  first  volume  of  his  celebrated 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  in  1790.  The 
second  volume  was  left  by  Air.  Smellie  in  manuscript,  and 
pubhshed  by  his  son,  in  1799.  The  author  obtained  for 
the  copy-right  of  the  first  volume,  from  Mr.  Charles 
Elliot,  bookseller,  in  Edinburgh,  one  thousand  guineas  ; 
besides  fifty  pounds  for  every  subsequent  edition,  and  the 
employment  of  printing  it — conditions  far  superior  to 
those  which  are  generally  obtained  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
€ame  quantum  of  literary  property.  But  the  value  of  this 
work  is  better  determined  by  the  approbation  which  it 
received  from  tliose  learned  characters — Principal  Robert- 
son, Dr.  Blair,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  &c. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  narrative,  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  ac<[uirements  of  Mr.  S.  on  the  subject  of 
Botany. 

Again   he  must  be  introduced  to    the  notice   of  our 

readers,  in  connexion  with  tliat  delightful  science.    In  the 

year  1791  or  92,  Dr.  John  Ur)theram,  a  gentleman  of  con- 

id&rable  learning,  particularly  in  the  various  branches  of 
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the  Medical  Profession  and  the  Mathematics,  pubhshed  %. 
pamphlet,  entitled.  The  Sexes  of  the  Plants  vindicated,  ifll 
a  letter  to  Mr.  William  Smellie,  the  design  of  which  wa^' 
to  controvert  and  overturn  the  doctrines,  facts,  and  argu- 
ments, by  which  the  author,  in  chap.  9.  of  the  1st  volumi 
of  the  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  endeavours  to  ovei 
throw  the  Linna^an  hypothesis  of  the  sexual  generati 
of  vegetables.     This  controversy  was  ably  maintained 
both  sides,  was  conducted  with  conciliatory  and  gentl 
manly  spirit,  and  was  the  basis  of  an  intimacy  between  the 
two  disputants,  which  the  similarity  of  their  pursuits  " 
science  and  literature,  served  to  render  permanent. 

Mr.  S.  likewise  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  intimacy 
the  Scotish  poet  Burns.  In  the  year  1787,  their  acquain 
ance  commenced,  in  consequence  of  the  Poems  of  th; 
celebrated  Bard  being  printed  at  the  office  of  Mr.  S.  The 
social  qualities  of  Mr.  Burns  are  well  known.  The  printer 
also  had  a  strong  relish  for  sterling  wit,  and  was  accounted 
an  excellent  punster.  With  these  dispositions,  it  needs 
excite  no  surprize  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  club,  called 
the  Crochallan  Fencibles,  which  was  composed  of  many 
very  respectable  literary  characters,  some  of  whom  were, 
to  use  the  significant  expression  of  Mr,  Kerr,  "  rather 
choice  spirits."  Mr.  Smellie  was  introduced  to  this 
society  by  his  friend  Burns,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
he  frequently  became  the  subject  of  the  printer's  raillery 
and  biting  wit.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
diminished  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  them. 
No  doubt  the  poet  shot  an  arrow  at  the  printer  occa- 
sionally: indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  design  of 
this  club,  to  promote  the  conviviality  and  entertainment  of 
its  members,  by  indulging  in  lively  and  sometimes  keen  sal- 
lies on  each  other.  Of  Mr.  S.'s  person  and  attire,  when  he 
became  member  of  the  above  club,  the  following  descrip- 
tion has  been  given  : — "  He  was  about  the  middle  size,  and 
had  acquired,  from  almost  constantly  stooping  at  his  desk, 
a  rather  lounging  gait ;  and,  from  a  long-continued  series 
of  difficulties  in  his  affairs,  and  much  disappointment  in 
matters  of  affectionate  moment,  he  had  become  careless 
and  slovenly  in  his  dress  and  appearance  ;  wearing  his  hair 
long  and  bushy,  his  ordinary  black  and  wide-made  clothes 
ill  brushed,  and  sprinkled  with  snuff,  and  his  usual  old- 
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fashioned  cocked  hat  for  the  most  part  rusty."  The  fol- 
lowing "  Fragment"  of  Burns  was  an  extempore  eftusion 
on  the  first  appearance  of  Smellie  at  the  club  : — 

' ■**  To  Crochallan  came 

The  old  cock't  hat,  the  brown  surtout  the  same  ; 
His  bristling  beard  just  rising  in  its  might, 
('Twas  four  long  nights  and  days  to  shaving  night ;) 
His  uncomb'd  grizzly  locks,  wild,  staring,  thatch'd 
A  head  for  thought  profound  and  clear  unmatch'd  ; 
And  though  his  caustic  wit  was  biting  rude. 
His  heart  was  warm,  benevolent,  and  good." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  Mr.  S.  was  afflicted 
with  a  feebleness  in  his  limbs,  and  a  want  of  appetite, 
Hespecting  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  there  was  a  con- 
trariety of  opinion ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  medical 
assistance  was  obtained,  his  complaint  gained  strength, 
and  he  expired  on  the  24th  of  June,  1795,  in  the  55th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  number  of  Mr.  Smellie's  posthumous  publications, 
we  must  not  omit  the  following  biography : — the  lives  of 
Dr.  John  Gregory,  Professor  of  Mediciiie  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  ;  David  Hume,  the  celebrated  Historian  ; 
and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  illustrious  Author  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations.  These  lives  were  given  to  the  public  in  1800, 
by  the  son  of  the  author,  who  published  them  in  one 
octavo  volume,  under  the  title  of  Charactei'istic  Lives,  Sfc, 
But  the  labours  of  Mr,  Smellie  as  a  biographer,  were  not 
confined  to  this  work.  Besides  the  Characteristic  Lives, 
he  had  projected  a  *^  Biographia  Scotica,*'  and  it  is 
a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  he  composed  a  considerable 
number  of  lives  for  the  purpose.  l*erhaps  no  man 
was  ever  more  adapted  to  such  an  undertaking :  being 
intimate  with  the  most  distinguished  literati  of  his  native 
land — who  could  doubt  his  fitness  for  the  intended  work? 
Amongst  the  lives  which  he  designed  to  pourtray, — were 
Doctors  Blair,  Blacklock,  Beattie,  Cullen,  Robertson, 

Besides  the  publications  which  have  been  already  enu- 
merated, Mr.  Smellie  undertook  the  compilement  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  Encijclopedia  Britannica  ;  and  com- 
posed several  original  Essays  for  that  valuable  work  ;  one 
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of  which,  under  the  head  JEtker^  became  the  subject  of  J 
misunderstanding  between  two  celebrated  medical  prfl 
fessors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  late  l>i'.  J6h»" 
Gregory,  and  Dr.  Wiiham  Cullen.  The  doctrines  of  the 
latter,  on  tlie  neryous  system^  were  roughly  assailed  by 
Mr.  Smellie,  in  the  above  mentioned  article  ;  and,  though 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  discover  himself  at  that  tim 
as  the  author  of  the  offensive  paper,  it  was  afterv/ard 
ascertained  that  he  was  the  composer  of  it.  However, 
the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  the  Enci/dopedin 
Brifannica,  this  Essay  appeared  in  a  completely  altered 
and  softened  shape. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to 
present  his  readers  with  a  faithful  and  accurate  portrait  of 
a  man  whose  character  stands  deservedly  high  in  the  esti- 
rnation  of  the  genuine  lovers  of  philosophy  and  erudition. 
It  must,  indeed,  be  obvious,  from  what  has  been  advanced 
concerning  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  Of  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  his 
writings  afford  the  best  evidence  ;  and  of  his  moral  worth, 
the  many  honourable  and  unequivocal  facts  which  have 
been  recorded,  bear  ample  testimony.  It  is  not  the  design 
of  the  writer  to  extend  this  Biography  to  an  unusual 
length,  by  expatiating  on  the  literary  and  moral  qualities 
of  the  deceased.  His  design  is  to  exhibit  to  his  readers  a 
succinct  history  of  a  man,  who  laboured  diligently,  in- 
cessantly, and  not  ineffectually,  to  obtain  literary  rcnOwn  ; 
whose  mind  was  ardently  engaged  in  exploring  the  intrica- 
cies of  science  ;  and  who,  in  connexion  with  a  profession 
which  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  the  arts,  rendered  him- 
self at  once  its  ornament  and  improver.  Asa  printer  how 
much  might  we  not  say  in  favour  of  William  Smellie  !  He 
was  conversant  with  all  the  mysteries  of  the  typographical 
art ;  and  his  knowledge  of  and  accuracy  in  it  were  never 
disputed.  These  qualifications  readiiy  procured  him 
friends.  Public  bodies,  as  well  as  private  individuals, 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  his  professional  services. 
For  many  years  he  was  printer  to  the  faculty  of  advo- 
cates ;  and  consequently  printed  all  the  law  theses.  Nor 
were  the  medical  theses  untouched  by  his  skilful  hand. 
In, the  years  1778  and  1779,  Mr.  S.  published  a  selection 
from  these  theses,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  under  the  title 
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of  Thesaurus  Medici^;  to  each  of  which  he  affixed  a  well 
written  Latin  preface,  composed  by  himself,  containing 
an  account  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  work. 

As  a  philosopher,  a  naturalist,  an  antiquarian,  and  a 
biographer,  how  much  might  not  also  be  adduced  in  his 
praise !  Sufficient  data  are,  however,  now  given  to  enable 
the  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  in  these  Vespects. 
Tositerity  will  likewise  decide  ;  and  of  its  impartiality  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Its  verdict  is  anticipated.  The  wish  of 
the  Scotish  bard  will  be  realized  :  *'  William  Smellie  will 
be  recognised  as  a  man  who  did  honour  to  science  and 
human  nature.** 

It  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  a  man,  like  the  author, 
who  used  frequently  '*  to  look  through  Nature  up  to  Na- 
ture's God,'*  would  entertain  a  proper  sense  of  religion.-— 
\Miat  were  his  particular  opinions,  it  is  neither  the  desigii 
nor  the  inclination  of  the  present  writer  to  inquire.  Hov/- 
ever,  that  his  readers  may  not  be  left  entirely  in  the  dark  on 
this  subject,  the  following  passage  is  cited  from  Mr.  Kerr's 
narration  ;  and  with  this  quotation  the  life  of  Mr.  S.  must 
be  concluded  :  **  Like  many  other  learned  men,  his 
opinions  in  rehgion  and  philosophy  have  occasionally  been 
misrepresented  by  bigots.  He  was  fully  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the 
only  subject  on  which  his  usual  serenity  was  ever  rufiied, 
a^  he  had  no  patience  with  any  one  who  ventured  to  argue 
against  the  being  of  a  God.  He  never  expressed  any 
doubts  or  dread  respecting  his  situation  in  a  future  life,  of 
which  he  was  thoroughly  assured;  yet  used  sometimes  to 
remark,  and  strongly  too.  That  he  wished  to  God  there 
had  never  been  such  a  word  pronounced  as  annihilation ^ 
lor  if  he  had  any  dread  at  all,  it  lay  there." 

ON  THE  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OF 

ANATOMICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Continued  from  page  166,  No.  IV. 


Having  done  its  office,  it  is  useless ;  nay  it  \$  an  incon- 
venience not  unpainful.     Mark  the  care  of  the  Creator  ! 
aste-pipe  is  provided,  a  tube  is  sunk  through  solivl  rock, 
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and  the  superfluous  water  being  conveyed  to  the  nose,  the 
inconvenience  is  felt  no  more.  The  masticating  organs  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mill.  The  lower  jaw,  turning 
round  the  surface  of  the  upper,  as  effectually  crushes  the 
matters  that  interpose,  as  the  upper  mill-stone  grinds  the 
corn  that  falls  between  it  and  the  lower.  While  our  at- 
tention i  -  busied  with  the  mill,  an  excellent  contrivance  to 
vsccure  the  proper  action  of  the  mill-stone,  i.  e.  the  lower 
iaw,  will  be  detected.  Now  the  muscles,  which  are  des- 
tined to  depress  the  jaw,  are  attached  to  two  moving  points; 
the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  the  top  of  the  wind-pipe  (os 
hyoides),  so  that  on  contraction,  both  would  move,  and 
both  ineffectively;  nay,  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether 
the  descent  of  the  jaw  could  be  effected,  did  no  especial 
provision  intervene.  The  mill-stone  would  be  rendered 
useless.  To  remedy  so  great  an  evil,  to  secure  the  effec- 
tive motion  of  the  jaw,  a  set  of  cord-like  muscles  pass  from 
the  larynx,  on  which  the  os  hyoides  rests,  and  forms  a 
part  of  it,  to  the  shoulders  and  the  breast ;  and  these  as 
effectually  fix  the  larynx,  as  the  strings  of  a  tent  ensure 
the  steadiness  of  its  pole.  It  obviously  follows  that  the 
muscles,  intended  for  the  depression  of  the  jaw,  now  can 
exert  their  influence.  From  the  larynx  the  transition  to 
the  chest  is  easy,  and  this  in  structure  and  in  function  is 
like  a  pair  of  common  bellovv^s.  The  walls  of  the  chest 
answer  to  the  walls  of  the  bellows,  the  midriff  to  the  leather, 
and  the  wind-pipe  to  the  nozzle.  When  the  wood-work 
of  the  bellows  is  elevated,  and  the  leather  on  the  stretch, 
a  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  air  rushes  in.  In  like  man- 
ner, when  we  elevate  the  ribs,  and  the  midriff  is  expanded, 
a  sort  of  vacuum  is  produced,  and  inspiration  is  completed. 
When  the  walls  of  the  bellows  are  approximated,  and  the 
leather  rendered  flaccid,  the  air  escapes  from  the  nozzle. 
Expiration  from  the  chest  is  produced  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly analogous.  The  ribs  descend,  and  the  diaphragm 
collapses,  and  the  air  within  the  chest  rushes  through  the 
wind-pipe.  The  resemblance  of  the  joints  of  the  knee  and 
ancle,  the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  to  ordinary  hinges,  need 
scarcely  be  adduced :  they  are  simple  to  be  sure,  but  this 
is  perhaps  their  greatest  merit.  There  is  one  contrivance 
in  the  elbow  we  cannot  silently  pass  over  :  The  fore-arm 
admits  of  great  flexion  forward  upon  the  arm  ;  were  the 
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same  flexion  allowed  backward,  the  lever  (biceps  flexor 
cubiti),  which  bends  the  fore-arm  in  the  first  direction, 
Hiost  have  been  made  much  longer  ;  and  what  it  gained  in 
length,  it  would  lose  in  power.  If  the  fingers  now  describe 
a  semicircle,  on  the  supposition  of  a  backward  flexion,  they 
would  have  drawn  a  circle  ;  and  the  addition  of  strength, 
and,  therefore,  bulk  of  the  biceps,  would  have  been  incalcu- 
lably increased ;  and  the  structure  of  the  arm  thrown  out 
of  all  proportion  with  the  other  members.  Besides,  no 
earthly  use  could  have  arisen  from  such  a  backward  motion. 
To  prevent  it,  a  check  is  affixed  to  the  back  part  of  the 
hinge,  and  this  (oelecranon)  as  effectually  impedes  the 
rotation  backward,  as  a  stone  placed  under  the  fore-wheel 
of  a  waggon,  stops  the  progress  of  the  vehicle. — Of  such 
evidence  Anatomy  is  framed ;  that  it  is  conclusive,  it  were 
almost  superfluous  to  remark  :  each  proof  exhibits  contri- 
vance and  design;  no  imperfection  can  possibly  be  detected, 
and  each  instrument,  whether  we  take  the  telescope,  the 
mill,  or  the  bellows,  is  a  creation  as  well  as  a  combination. 
Anatomy,  in  short,  unfolds  the  being  of  a  God.  We 
would  not  be  supposed  to  restrict  Anatomy  to  those,  whom 
ignorance  has  left  virtual  Atheists.  No,  vv^e  would  reconi- 
mend  it  to  the  pious,  as  a  study,  that  of  all  others  is  most 
calculated  to  exalt  their  piety,  and  kindle  their  devotions. 
We  are  averse  to  that  stupid  admiration,  which  is  not  the 
growth  of  knowledge  ;  that  blind  and  rapturous  burst  of 
iecling  tliat  is  often  witnessed,  but  which  is  certainly  more 
animal  than  human  ;  yet  are  we  not  the  advocates  of  that 
cold  philosophy,  which  would  extinguish  those  generous 
emotions,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  many  contrivan- 
ces, which  the  creator  has  destined  lor  our  comfort,  must 
constantly  awaken.  Who,  when  he  sees  how  well  adapted 
the  food  we  desire  is  to  the  mill,  which  has  to  grind  it  and 
fit  it  for  digestion ;  and  the  power  of  the  stomach  and  its 
appendages,  to  convert  the  masticated  mass,  however  di- 
versely compounded,  into  one  common  fluid,  which  is 
designed  to  keep  the  whole  machine  in  motion  ;  when  he 
beholds  many  tubes  provided,  nay  eager  to  imbibe  it  and 
convey  it  to  the  lungs  in  order  to  be  aerated ;  when  he 
finds  that  it  there  derives  the  principle  of  life,  which  as  it 
v.cre  amalgamated  with  this  fluid,  is  conducted  by  canals 
s2 
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tliroughout  the  bod}^  some  of  which  convey  it  to  the  limbs, 
.to  keep  them  in  repair ;  others  urge  it  onwards  to  the  brain, 
the  organ  of  sensation,  where  a  subtle  matter  is  extracted 
iVom  it,  and  sent  by  numerous  conductors  to  frame  the 
senses,  the  portals  of  the  soul ;  convert  the  otherwise  in- 
active limbs  into  the  servants  of  the  mind  ;  and  also  give 
-their  proper  powers  to  the  stomach,  the  lacteals,  and  the 
Jungs,  the  assimilative  organs,  which  we  first  mentioned  ; 
when  he  sees  in  short,  a  circle  of  contrivances  within  him- 
4Kelf,  all  destined  to  connect  him  with  the  external  world, 
and  make  him  indeed  the  Lord  of  the  Creation,  will  notad 
tixclaim  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  O  Lord,  I  a«| 
fearfully  and  w^onderfuUy  made  ;  marvellous  are  thy  work^^ 
and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well."  It  is  told  of  Galen, 
^hat  when  he  had  contemplated  the  structure  of  the  hand 
and  foot,  and  their  adaptation  to  their  several  functions, 
he  broke  out  into  the  following  sublime  apostrophe,  which 
has  been  much  admired,  and  in  which  he  has  pointed  out 
the  true  worship  of  the  Deity:  "In  explaining  these 
4hings,  I  esteem  myself  as  composing  a  solenm  Ilymn  to 
the  Author  of  our  bodily  frame,  and  in  this  I  think  there 
-is  more  true  piety,  than  in  sacrificing  to  him  hecatombs  of 
oxen,  or  burnt-oiferings  of  the  most  costly  perfumes  ;  for 
I  first  endeavour  to  know  himself,  and  afterwards  to  shew 
him  to  others,  to  inform  them  how  great  is  his  wisdom,  his 
virtue,  his  goodness  !" 


ON  HONOUR. 

Verum  dccus  in  virtute  posltum  est. 


Perhaps  there  is  not  any  subject  on  which  there  is^ 
a  greater  variety  of  opinions,  or  so  many  acceptations  of 
the  word,  as  that  of  Honour.  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
consist  in  the  retaliation  of  injuries  ;  hence  it  may 
reasonably  be  asserted,  that  a  person  who  sacrifices  his 
life  in  this  manner,  dies  a  laudable  and  honourable  death. 
But,  alas  !  this  is  an  erroneous  notion,  and  the  principle 
is  fraught  with  depravity.  For  he  who  would  die  an 
honourable  death,  must  live  an  honourable  life.  And,  In 
kumanum  verhum  eat  ultio. 
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Again,  it  is  thought  by  others  to  consist  in  riches  or 
wealth  ;  consequently  the  rich  man  must  be  honourable. 
It  is  true  some  men,  possessing  considerable  wealth,  are 
virtuous  and  humane  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  others  almost 
monsters  in  wickedness,  bask  under  the  smiles  of  fortune. 
In  these  cases,  however,  the  Honour  cannot  arise  from 
the  possession  of  riches,  but  from  other  causes  greatly 
dissimilar. 

There  can  be  no  true  Honour  unless  it  proceed  from 
right  principles,  nor  can  it  be  availing,  unless  its  intentions 
be  pure  ;  therefore  we  may  assert,  that  to  retaliate  au 
injury  in  the  above  manner,  is  brutal  and  wicked. 

That  opinion  of  Honour  which  is  gaid  to  consist  in 
riches,  is  equally  erroneous  : — for  Honour  is  not  attached 
to  riches,  nor  indeed  to  any  sublunary  thing: — its  origin  is 
divine,  and  its  sources  emanate  from  the  copious  streams 
of  benevolence  and  charity ;  it  is,  as  a  celebrated  writer 
observes,  "  virtue  adorned  with  every  decoration  tliat  can 
make  it  amiable  and  useful  in  societ}^''  It  is  the  true 
foundation  of  mutual  faith  and  credit,  and  the  real  inter- 
course by  which  the  business  of  life  is  transacted  with 
safety  and  pleasure.  It  is  of  universal  extent,  and  can  be 
confined  to  no  particular  station  in  life,  because  it  is  every 
man's  security,  and  every  man's  interest. 

As  the  falling  snow  protects  the  tender  herbs  of  the 
field  from  the  icy  hand  of  winter,  so  does  virtue  preserve 
inexperienced  youth  from  the  temptations  of  vice — thus 
does  she  sweeten,  for  man,  the  bitter  cup  of  adversity,  and 
smooth  the  iron  hand  of  death.  Such  then  is  true  honour; 
— such  are  its  purposes  and  intentions.  It  was  this  virtue 
that  influenced  the  admirable  actions  of  Socrates;  that 
guided  his  counsels,  and  directed  his  advice;  that  induced 
him  to  forgive  his  most  bitter  and  cruel  enemies,  and 
enabled  him  to  meet  a  death  undeserved  and  severe,  with 
becoming  fortitude  and  composure. 

In  the  pages  of  history  have  been  recorded  the  actions 
of  warriors  who  have  determined  tlie  fate  of  nations;  and 
whose  names  have  filled  the  earth  with  fear  and  terror ; 
but  if  we  trace  them  from  preceding  ages,  we  shall  only 
consider  their  actions  its  a  register  of  barbarous  timey. 
s3 
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The  true  road  to  Honour  lies  through  acts  of  piety 
towards  our  Maker,  and  benevolence  and  charity  towards 
our  fellow-creatures.  Therefore,  let  us  endeavour  to 
obtain  and  deserve  true  Honour,  for  this  will  stand  the 
test  of  ages,  firmly  against  every  attack ;  and,  conscious 
of  our  existence,  we  shall  be  happy  in  ourselves  ;  and,  by 
contributing  all  that  is  in  our  power  towards  the  happiness 
of  others,  we  shall  most  effectually  answer  the  ends  of  our 
Creation,  be  an  Honour  to  human  nature,  and  a  pattern 
to  mankind. 

Grammar-School,  Hull.  JUVE.NIS. 


Mr.  Editor, 

In  our  parish  are  several  je^z/f/zcaZ  peoplfj,  who  obtaiii 
the  means  of  subsistence  at  the  expense  of  their  credulous 
neighbours  ;  and  others  who  are  continually  encouraging 
their  vile  quackery  by  applying  for  -receipts  and  spells.—- 
These  impostors,  Sir,  ox e  neither  mzards  nor  tvitches;  but 
persons  who  pretend  to  be  endowed  with  a  certain  secret 
art  which  enables  them  to  prevent  or  counteract  most  of 
the  common  calamities  of  life;  these  they  aver  are  all 
inflicted  upon  them  by  an  ungracious  witch,  whom  they 
have,  in  some  part  of  their  lives,  offended.  And  no  sooner 
is  a  burglary  or  theft  of  any  description  perpetrated,  than 
application  is  made  to  one  of  these  artful  people  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  robbery. 

A  piece  of  transparent  glass,  which  many  of  them 
possess  (for  this  purpose),  is  prepared  with  a  few  words 
by  the  conjuror,  called  a  charge  to  the  glass,  to  be 
faithful  and  true,  and  exhibit  to  the  trembling  applicant 
the  likeness  of  the  thief  or  thieves  concerned  in  the  rob^ 
bery.  This  enchanted  glass,  I  am  tolfl,  has  not  the  power 
of  communicating  the  names,  or  places  of  abode  of  the 
depredators  ;  consequently,  innocence  is  not  unfrcquently 
suspected,  and  the  characters  of  many  wortliy  families 
suffer  through  the  equivocal  insinuationsof  those  jugglers: 
nothing  being  definitively  asserted,  they  are  left  in  myste- 
rious ambiguity. 

The  most  ridiculous  receipts  are  given  to  prevent  irre- 
gularities amongst  tattle,  which,  they  assert,  are  more 
under  the  influence  of  witches  than  other  creatures ;  and 
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that  a  peeled  stick  will  prevent  the  untimely  calving  of 
cows.  Sometimes  a  charm  is  prepared,  that  is,  a  shp  of 
paper  or  parchment,  scrawled  with  some  jargon ,  which 
must  be  buried  in  a  part  of  the  premises,  with  a  strict 
injunction  not  to  shew  it  to  any  person  whatever,  for  an 
exposure  would  utterly  destroy  the  enchantment ;  so  the 
secret  is  kept,  and  the  experiment  tried. 

One  of  these  jugglers,  a  few  weeks  ago,  persuaded  two 
old  women  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  they  and  their  cat- 
tle were  suffering  severely  by  witchcraft ;  they  were  fully 
convinced  of  the  fact  by  a  particular  appearance  at  the 
roots  of  the  plants  in  their  garden  ;  at  certain  times  the 
milk  would  produce  no  butter ;  this  is  considered  a  sure 
indication  of  cattle  being  so  much  under  the  power  of 
witchcraft  that  nothing  but  blood  will  counteract  it.  It  is 
a  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  that  these  two  deluded  creatures  were 
actually  let  blood,  the  cattle  underwent  the  same  opera- 
tion ;  the  blood  of  the  old  women  was  mixed  with  that  of 
the  cattje,  and  boiled  on  a  fire,  whilst  the  bewitched 
creatures  stood  in  a  circle,  the  women  almost  petrified 
with  fear,  when  one  of  them  hearing  a  strange  noise,  which 
some  wanton  boys  were  making  on  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing, spoke,  and  broke  the  enchantment.  Marvel  not  when 
I  inform  you,  that  this  juggler  persuaded  them  to  repeat 
the  operation,  and  a  surgeon  was  actually  solicited  to  drai^i 
them  of  their  blood  a  second  time. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  you  and  most  of  your  readers  will  lament 
with  me  that  such  nonsense,  such  folly,  and  fraud,  should 
still  have  advocates,  and  gain  credulity  in  this  land  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  after  the  discouragement  given 
to  all  suspicion  of  witchcraft,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
statutes  against  that  crime. 

A  renowned  writer  says,  that  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
on  the  continent,  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  and,  not^ 
withstanding  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  L  a  vater,&c, 
he  hopes  that,  in  a  short  time,  posterity  will  wonder  at  the 
credulity  of  their  ancestors.  15ut  this  I  fear  will  not  take 
place  till  many  generations,  yet  unborn,  will  be  mouldered 
in  the  dust — till  mankind  be  more  conversant  with  that 
philosophy,  which,  as  Cotes  observes,  is  the  firmest  bul- 
wark against  atheism  ;  it  teaches  man  not  to  adopt  without 
discussion,  and  to  despise  tho  siJJy  equivocal  jiredictions 
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of  a  pretended  Moore;  who,  had  he  been  really  enabled 
to  predict  future  events,  would  undoubtedly  have  foretold 
the  present  grievous  frost ;  whereby  the  indigent  and 
laborious  parts  of  the  community  might  have  been- em- 
powered to  provide  against  so  severe  a  calamity.  But,  as 
the  solid  Keil  affirms,  there  is  no  man  so  well  skilled  in 
Meteorology,  as  to  be  able  certainly  to  fortel  what  will  be 
the  state  and  condition  of  our  atmosphere  for  the  next 
day,  though  it  reaches  but  a  few  miles  from  us :  we  are 
unable  to  judge  whether  we  shall  have  fine  weather  or 
foul,  calm  or  stormy,  or  even  so  much  as  to  foresee  from 
what  point  the  wind  will  blow.  Nor  is  this  any  wonder,  since 
the  causes  whence  those  effects  arise  are  unsearchable. 

VIRIDE  LIGNUM. 
Drake-street y  Rochdale^  January  14,  1814-. 

ON  VOLUPTUOUS  EATING. 


II 


There  was  nothing  formerly  more  contemptible  in 
Britain,  than  a  professed  Epicure;  but  now  Eating  is 
become  a  science  ;  and,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary, 
a  reputable  science. — Numerous  volumes  might  be  written 
on  the  mysteries  of  the  table,  and  the  several  arts  of  dis- 
guising food. 

Many,  at  this  time,  place  all  their  happiness  in  living 
after  this  manner,  and  are  weak  enough  to  say,  ^v^^  can- 
not live  without  it.  But  without  what  ?  Withoat  that 
which  a  wise  man  would  scorn,  and  a  good  man  detest ; 
without  the  happiness  of  a  sow,  a  creature  placed  in  the 
lowest  rank  of  beasts,  for  being  naturally  what  these  men 
make  themselves — gluttonous  and  insatiable. 

To  what  end  is  all  this  waste  ;  but  to  destroy  those 
appetites  they  wish  to  gratify. 

That  "hunger  is  tlie  best  &auce,"  is  a  proverb  as  true 
as  it  is  common.  In  Ulric  Mutton's  book,  on  the  Virtues 
of  Guiacum,  there  is  a  singular  story  on  this  subject — 
The  relations  of  a  very  rich  German  ecclesiastic  taking 
liim  to  drink  medicinal  waters  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  were  passing  by  the  house  of  a  famous  Quack, 
when  he  enquired  what  was  the  Reverend  Gentleman's 
diitemper.     They  told  him  a  total  debility,  with  loss  of 
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appetite,  and  that  his  senses  were  impaired.  The  Empiric, 
after  viewing  his  enormous  chin,  and  comparing  it  with 
a  no  less  enormous  paunch,  easily  guessed  the  cause  of 
his  distem|>er ;  and  agreed,  for  a  certain  sum,  to  conduct 
bim  home,  on  a  day  fixed,  perfectly  cured.  Upon  this 
the  Priest  was  put  into  his  hands,  who  treated  him  in  the 
following  manner ;  He  furnished  him  every  day  with  half 
a  pound  of  excellent  dry  biscuit ;  to  moisten  v.hich  he 
allowed  him  three  pints  of  very  good  spring  w^ater ;  be 
suffered  him  to  sleep  bat  a  few  hours  in  twenty-four ;  and 
when  he  had  brought  him  within  the  just  proportion  of  a 
man,  he  obliged  him  to  ring  a  bell,  or  work  in  the  garden 
with  a  rolling  stone,  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon. — At  the  stated  day  he  produced  him  in  so 
sound  a  state  of  health  that  his  friends,  who  at  first-scar cely 
knew  him,  paid  the  money  with  many  thanks  ;  and,  if  the 
good  Canon  recovered  his  wits  witli  his  health,  no  doubt  he 
was  as  well  pleased  as  any  of  his  relations. 

Nice  eating  destroys  the  health,  be  it  ever  so  moderate  ; 
for  the  stomach  (as  every  man's,  experience  must  inform 
him)  finds  greater  difficulty  in  digesting  rich  dishes  than 
meats  plainly  dressed.  To  a  sound  man  sauces  are  need- 
less ;  to  one  who  is  diseased  they  nourish  not  him,  but 
his  distemper,  and  the  intemperance  of  liis  taste  betrays 
him  into  the  hands  of  death,  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  mastered  his  constitution.  The  famous  Lewis  Cornaro 
brought  himself  into  a  miserable  condition,  while  young, 
by  indulging  his  appetite  :  yet  when  he  had  once  taken  a 
resolution  of  restraining  it,  nature  effected  that  which 
medicine  could  not ;  it  restored  him  to  perfect  health  of 
body  and  serenity  of  mind;  both  of  which  he  enjoyed  tQ 
an  extremely  old  age. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  penurious  living  ;  hospitality 
is  an  ancient  virtue,  and  was  never  practiced  any  where 
more  than  in  Britain  ;  but  hospitality  is  destroyed  by 
nice  eating.    Twenty  legs  of  mutton  would  have  made 

;.  marriage   feast    for    our    ancestors  ; they    are    now 

mangled  to  furnish  one  dish,  and  that  but  a  small  one  : 
should  this  be  called  luxury,  or  madness  ?  A  man's  table 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  his  estate;  but  it  is  the  singular 
good  qualities  of  modern  eating  to  suit  no  estate,  and  to 
agree  with  no  stomach.   If  vanity,  and  the  desire  to  appear 
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men  of  taste,  be  (as  I  suspect  it  is)  one  of  the  chief 
motives  of  this  profusion  in  victuals,  let  me  entreat  them 
to  consider  that  whatever  they  may  be  told  by  their 
guests,  yet  history  hath  recorded  with  ignominy  the 
names  of  those  who  have  valued  themselves  for  their 
nice  eating,  or  lavished  estates  to  support  the  excesses  of 
their  table. 

Lucullus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  a  man 
who  had  endeared  himself  to  his  country  by  many  glorious 
actions,  and  whose  virtues  will  ever  make  him  remembered, 
rendered  himself  contemptible  while  living,  and  hath  tar- 
nished that  glory  which  would  have  attended  his  memory 
■when  dead,  by  affecting  to  be  the  nicest  man  of  his  time. 
Plutarch  has  given  us  such  an  instance  of  his  taste  as  may 
serve  to  show  that  though  we  may  be  fools  in  the  same 
way,yet  few  of  us  can  hope  to  be  such  expensive  fools  as  he. 
TuUius  and  Pompey  met  him  one  afternoon  in  the 
forum,  and  that  they  might  see  whether  what  the  world 
reported  of  him  were  true  or  not,  invited  themselves  to 
supper,  on  condition  that  he  would  provide  nothing  ex- 
traordinary for  them ;  to  this  he  yielded,  provided  they 
would  give  him  leave  to  tell  his  servant  in  what  room  he 
would  sup,  which  was  also,  on  their  side,  agreed  to. — 
Lucullus  then  called  to  his  slave :  go  home,  tell  my  ser- 
vants I  sup  in  the  Apollo. When  the  hour  came  they 

went,  and  were  entertained  in  a  manner  superior  to  all 
report. — When  this  mystery  was  revealed,  it  appeared 
that  Lucullus  had  given  a  name  to  every  dining  room  in 
his  house,  and  appointed  bills  of  fiire  for  each  of  them, 
so  that  signifying  only  where  he  intended  to  sup  was 
instruction  sufficient  for  his  stewards  and  cooks  :  the 
Apollo  was  the  chief  room,  and  the  appointment  for  a 
supper  there  was  five  thousand  crowns. 

One  Apicius,  a  celebrated  dainty  eater,  that  he  might 
enjoy  all  things  in  style,  set  apart  ninety  millions  of  ses- 
terces for  the  use  of  the  kitchen  ;  but  this  immense  sum 
being  in  a  great  measure  wasted,  and  large  demands 
coming  upon  him,  he  was  compelled  to  examine  his 
artlxirs  ;  and,  finding  that  there  was  little  more  than  eighty 
thousand  pounds  left,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the  appre- 
hension of  not  eating  so  daintily  as  he  had  beei*  wont, 
that  he  poisoned  himself. 
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It  is  evident,  from  reason  and  experience,  that  the 
practice  of  luxurious  living  tends  to  an  extravagant  con- 
sumption of  time,  health,  and  money. — It  is  so  far  from 
bespeaking  the  gentleman,  that  it  proves  man  to  be  a 
slave,  and  exposes  him  to  a  multitude  of  inconveniences 
which  could  otherwise  never  affect  him. 

Guishro,''  J,  Y. 


THE  VISITOR,  No.  III. 

Qnod  prccclarum  est,  Idem  arduum  est. — Cic. 


To  of?er  an  excuse  for  the  interruption  of  my  periodic 
visit  would  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers,  and  unprofi- 
table to  myself :  it  would  only  be  to  detail  some  of  those 
evils  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  and  which  can 
neither  be  prevented  by  foresight,  nor  averted  by  precau- 
tion. But  so  rich  is  every  event  of  life  in  moral  or  in  ex- 
ample, that  even  the  fact  of  my  temporary  absence  may 
furnish  valuable  matter  for  declamation  on  the  necessity 
of  providential  care,  and  the  uncertainty  of  enjoyment. 

These  are  subjects  which  every  one  knows,  feels,  and 
disregards ;  stale  facts  which  have  ceased  to  affect  the 
mind,  and  no  longer  influence  the  conduct.  Their  fre- 
quency of  recurrence,  and  their  continuity  of  representa- 
tion, destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  which  gives  im- 
pulse to  virtue  and  bias  to  reflection,  as  the  repetition  of 
scenes  of  affliction  and  misery  hardens  our  faculties  and 
blunts  our  sensibility. 

On  these  topics  declamation  v^-ould  be  as  idle  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  fruitless.  The  child  of  folly  or  misfortune 
would  assent  to  the  often-told  truths  with  a  sigh  of  regret 
or  of  anguish,  and  again  flutter  in  the  breeze  of  dissipation, 
or  seek  renovated  means  to  encounter  fresh  miseries. 
Whence  this  intituation  arises  is  a  curious  subject  of 
speculation,  and,  could  its  discussion  lead  to  any  principle 
of  emendation,  it  woidd  not  be  less  useful  than  curious. 

To  hope  for  its  eradication  would  be  to  hope  that  all  men 
may  be  equally  wise  and  virtuous — a  hope  which  every 
day*s  experience  proves  to  be  as  romantic  as  it  is  fallacious. 
The  keen,  the  gentle  satires  of  our  first  Essayists  released 
many  from  the  fetters  of  vice  ;  and  the  beautiful  lessons  of 
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our  divine  Moralist  have  retained  many  in  the  flowery  paths 
of  piety  and  peace.  But  the  lenient  hand  of  time  has  laid 
his  levelling  finger  upon  their  labours,  and  conspired,  with 
fashion,  to  break  the  point  of  application  and  avert  the 
shaft  of  censure  from  its  first  direction. 

Addison,  says  the  world,  was  a  sweet  writer,  and 
Johnson  a  strong  one  ;  yet  the  purpose  for  which  they 
wrote  is  neglected  and  forgotten.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  to 
improve  this  state  of  society^  by  general  applications,  is 
beyond  the  power  of  ingenuity  and  talent.  Censure  must 
have  a  particular  object  in  its  aim  to  attack  with  effect  ; 
and  the  persuasions  of  morality  must  be  directed  against 
individual  vices,  or  they  are  written  in  vain. 

For  me  to  attempt  to  rival  the  cutting  humour  of  the 
one,  or  the  elegant  persuasions  of  the  other,  would  be  as 
conceited  as  useless.  However,Iwill  endeavour  to  overturn 
the  works  of  folly  by  the  artillery  of  ridicule,  and  wear 
down  the  mountain  of  dissipation  by  the  irrigation  of 
satire. 

Amongst  the  reproofs  and  admonitions  of  many  of  our 
moral  writers,  I  have  often  been  amused  with  their 
fears  and  diverted  wnth  their  apprehensions.  One  pre- 
dicts the  fall  of  the  state  from  its  augmented  luxuries, 
whilst  another  prophecies  a  more  dreadful  fate  from  the 
increase  of  its  sins  and  corruptions.  Such  speculations, 
I  frankly  confess,  are  beyond  the  conception  of  my  rea- 
son ;  and  to  one  who  thinks  the  present  race  of  men 
{)roportionatel3'^  as  good  as  at  any  anterior  period  of  our 
listory,  and  who  can  deduce  neither  decline  nor  ruin, 
from  the  more  general  diffusion  of  indulgence  amongst  th© 
people,  it  appears  their  conclusions  are  neither  fair  nor 
warrantable.  Their  reasoning  has  ever  been  as  useless  as 
their  specifics  for  the  universal  amendment  of  mankind 
have  been  chimerical. 

In  every  nation,  amongst  all  people,  there  has  boon  an 
exuberance  of  conceit,  which  has  led  the  public  minds  by 
impulse,  or  design,  through  the  range  of  those  extrava- 
gancies so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  by  which  it  is  produced. 
History,  I  confess,  has  furnished  some  examples  of  its 
general  influence  in  the  democracies  of  the  ancients ; 
and  the  fate  of  a  contemporary  nation  may  be  a  fruitful 
subject  of  speculation — in  a  kingdom  without  a  national 
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religion,  and  with  scarcely  any  other ;  M'ithout  the  means 
of  enforcing  the  laws  necessary  for  its  own  exi  -tence  ; 
without  order,  and  without  rank  ; — destitute  of  national 
honour,  morality,  and  virtue.  The  seeds  of  dissolution 
raay  be  rooted — may  have  sprung  above  the  ground,  and 
their  growth  may  be  easily  determined  in  effect,  if  not  in 
duration. 

In  our  own  society  the  results  of  popular  evils  vrill  ever 
be  confined  in  the  fall  of  unthinking  individuals,  and  tl  e 
immediate  dependencies  on  their  success.  Did  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  elect  or  refuse  an  English  Coriolanus,  or 
did  the  public  fliith  droop  with  the  fall  of  the  richest  of 
her  merchants,  doubts  and  apprehensions  might  embitter 
our  days,  and  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the  fearful. 

Whilst  virtue  is  esteemed  by  the  good,  and  merit 
rewarded  by  the  generous  in  a  government  like  this  of 
the  English,  we  must  look  with  a  more  penetrative  eye  to 
discover  the  germ  of  dissolution,  or  even  the  soil  by  which 
it  will  be  produced. 

Though  the  regulations  of  our  community  arc  in  no 
danger  from  the  weeds  of  the  public  mind,  yet  scared}^ 
a  domestic  arrangement  is  left  unchoaked  by  their  growth, 
and  luxury ;  for  that  man  is  always  seen  to  be  the  fore- 
most in  folly,  who  is  the  least  regardful  of  the  duties  he 
owes  his  family  and  his  country.  Not  the  prescribed 
duties  which  are  constituted  by  the  legislature,  and 
enforced  by  their  authorities;  but  those  almost  nameless 
observations  of  peace  and  good  neighbourhood,  which  are 
dictated  by  common  sense,  and  required  for  common 
convenience.  Concerning  this  breach  of  tacit  faith,  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  family  happiness,  I  have 
received  many  complaints  and  desires  of  remonstrance. 
.  A  merchant  informs  me  that  his  son  is  often  following  the 
liounds  when  he  should  be  walking  the  'Change.  A  lady 
regrets  that  her  husband  is  ashamed  to  enter  the  street 
in  his  apron,  lest  strangers  should  suspect  him  to  be  a 
shopkeeper.  AVliilst  another  sufferer  laments  that  his 
wife  spends  all  the  profit  of  their  lodging-house  in  pu;-- 
chasing  visiting  ornaments  for  the  decoration  of  her  person. 

To  appear  what  we  are  not,  seems  to  be  the  leading 
infatuation  of  weakness  and  ignorance.     The  station  to 
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which  we  are  allotted  in  life,  necessarily  confines  us  to  a 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintance  ;  and  they  who  wish  ta 
escape  its  pale  by  the  fallaciousness  of  its  appearance, 
deserve  as  much  pity  as  they  gain  contempt ;  it  is  a  cor- 
rect deduction  from  false  principles,  which  only  proves  a 
mind  naturally  strong  or  active,  combined  with  a  judg- 
ment weak  and  listless,  through  idleness  and  inattention. 
To  this  source  may  be  traced  the  grand  errors  of  life;  but, 
the  fetters  of  ignorance  are  too  closely  riveted  for  many 
to  escape  her  manacles,  and  pleasure  too  easily  purchased 
for  others  to  pass  even  a  fancied  enjoymejit ;  whilst  feeling 
retains  her  power  over  the  imagination,  and  desire  can 
influence  the  passions.  Were  there  a  positive  eminence  to 
attain,  the  appearance  of  which  could  confer  either  the 
splendour  of  goodness,  or  the  dignity  of  virtue,  it  would , 
at  least,  be  a  harmless,  if  not  a  laudable  pride,  to  bear  its 
assumption.  But  whilst  mankind  are  satisfied  with  the 
relative  grandeur  and  supposed  eminence  of  a  street,  or 
a  neighbourhood,  it  is  ridiculous  to  observe  the  importance 
attached  to  a  borrowed  costume  and  the  aflectation  of 
genteel  manners — desires  which  can  neither  give  rank  to 
the  individual,  nor  exalt  his  character. 

To  this  assumption  may  be  traced  a  great  part  of  the 
misfortunes  and  miseries,  which  form  the  usual  complaints 
against  fate,  and  murmurs  against  providence.  Still  it  is 
amusing  to  observe,  through  the  gradation  of  ranks,  the 
absurdity  of  those  assumed  stations,  which  satisfy  the  little 
pride  and  vain  conceits  of  the  aspirants,  from  the  pride 
of  a  little  Miss,  with  yellow  shoes  and  glass  trinkets,  to 
the  more  designing  paraphernalia  with  which  her  Mamma 
covers  her  ambition  and  designs. 

To  particularize  the  many  species  of  surreptitious  pride, 
would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary ;  but,  as  this  failing 
is  a  subject  upon  which  my  correspondents  seem  inclined 
to  dwell  with  a  morbid  satisfaction,  I  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  obliged  by  the  further  communications  of  my 
friends,  I  must,  however,  caution  two  of  my  correspon- 
dents, in  particular,  that  I  can  never  give  point  to  malice, 
lior  direction  to  revenge. 

To  the  young  female,  who  sorrows  for  the  meanders  of 
her  lover,  I  would  give  consolation  for  her  loss,  where  it 
is  most  to  be  found — in  the  remonstrance  of  rcasoif,  and 
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the  correctness  of  virtue.  For,  surely  that  man  must 
cease  to  be  an  object  of  attention,  when  he  forfeits  the 
recommendations  of  manly  conduct,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
gtK>d  ;  and  tramples  upon  the  order  and  decorum  of  the 
community,  with  as  little  compunction  as  he  barters  for 
the  praise  of  the  vicious,  the  worth  of  a  valuable  reputation. 

Miss  G — ,  of  Leeds,  may  be  assured  that  her  brother 
shall  not  make  my  visit  a  cause  of  alarm  and  terror  ;  if 
the  young  gentleman  should  divulge  the  secrets  so  impru- 
dently committed  to  his  keeping,  they  shall  only  be  used 
to  his  own  discredit.  Did  not  the  vain  youth  think  that 
the  possession  of  another's  difficulties  raised  him  in  import- 
ance, and,  in  consequence,  he  would  endeavour  to  abate 
her  fears  and  assuage  her  sufferings,— he  would  lead  her 
mind  to  peace,  and  composure ;  and  guide,  and  counsel 
her  future  path.  But  alas  !  this  conceit  of  little  minds,  is 
ever  running  counter  to  our  duties  and  affections,  ar.d 
would  carry  its  object  over  all  the  moral  virtues,  to  attain 
An  ephemeral  reputation,  without  examining  its  basis,  or 
regarding  its  tendency.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  deduction  to  discover  the  source  of  that  obliquity 
of  mind,  which  is  busy  to  attain  a  character,  at  once 
exposed  to  the  malevolence  of  slander,  to  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  envy,  and  to  the  scourge  of  censure. 

He,  who  is  guided  by  no  other  motive  than  the  mere 
conceit  of  fictitious  reputation,  opens  to  himself  a  walk 
only  fertile  in  disappointment  and  misery ;  he  perverts 
the  better  principles  of  the  heart,  which  spur  men  on  to 
laudable  ambition,  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellows,  and  the 
love  of  the  Almighty.  He  wilfully  blinds  his  intellects  to 
the  beauties  of  a  right  conduct,  and  follows  the  fears  of 
vice  in  the  perverseness  of  his  ignorance.  He  indulges  a 
hypocritical  passion,  which  drags  him  from  temptation  to 
temptation,  to  climb  a  hazardous  steep,  which  he  imagines 
will  lead  him  to  distinction  and  honour  ;  until,  having  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  malice  of  men,  more  designing  and 
more  successful,  he  is  forced  from  the  fancied  eminence^ 
to  fall  with  derision,  shame,  and  contempt.  Not  thus  our 
virtues — they  are  immortal ;  they  are  modest,  silent,  and 
rtrtired ;  peace  is  their  recompence  on  earth,  and  an 
uternity  of  joy,  when  this  weak  (lame  of  life  is  consumed. 
t2 
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That  reputation  is  a  good,  no  man  who  values  it,  will 
Tenture  to  deny  ;  for  even  the  stoics,  who  disdain  to 
court  the  effulgence  of  glory,  or  the  undulations  of  fame, 
ditl  not  contemn  the  esteem  and  reputation  of  the  virtuous. 
But  this  reputation,  like  the  desires  of  that  unbending 
sect,  should  be  confined  to  honest  deserts,  and  their  esti- 
mation by  the  judicious  :  *'  V\'e  read  in  a  fabulous  history,'' 
observes  Dr.  Jortin,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  love  of 
lieputation,  "  of  heroes,  and  favourites  of  the  Gods;  who, 
*'  thougli  they  could  not  be  preserved  from  death,  were 
*'  transformed  into  flowers,  which,  annually  reviving  and 
*'  blooming,  enjoyed  a  kind  of  immortality. — A  poetical 
*'  image  of  the  honours  paid  in  civilized  countries  to  public 
*'  benefactors,  by  stated  commemorations."  This  beautiful 
image  has  often  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the  love  and  the 
deserts  of  praise,  and  to  follow  the  public  taste  of  nations, 
from  the  gymnasium  of  Greece  to  the  boxing  schools  of 
my  own  country ;  and  to  contrast  the  exalted  notions  of 
the  defenders  of  Thermopylae  with  the  coolness  and 
bravery  of  our  modern  warriors  ;  and  finding  at  every 
period,  and  in  every  country,  that  human  nature  has  ac- 
knowledged the  same  principles,  and  been  subject  to  the 
fame  de})ravities,  and  the  same  virtues,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  the  public  exercises  of  the  ancients,  however  manifest 
to  national  utility,  and  however  calculated  to  exhibit  their 
minds  and  bodies  in  the  noble  representations  of  strength 
and  activity,  are,  nevertheless,  improper  reasons  to  infer 
that  they  were  free  from  tlie  puerile  vanities  and  childish 
conceits  which  hurry  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  into  a 
desire  of  fictitious  fame  and  undeserved  reputation.  Again, 
I  would  infer,  that  there  exists  neither  physical  disability, 
nor  moral  incapacity,  why  fame  and  reputation  should,  at 
this  time,  be  either  abandoned  in  despair,  or  viewed  with 
despondency  ;  and  that  it  requires  but  the  springs  of  our 
nobler  feelings  to  be  pressed  by  our  active  virtues,  to 
animate  t))e  machine  with  praisewoithy  desires,  and  lau- 
dable designs. 

Were  man  not  a  rational  creature,  the  powers,  facul- 
ties, and  energies  of  the  mind,  are  created  to  mislead, 
as  oiten  as  desire  shall  be  at  issue  with  the  arguments 
of  providence  ;  and  did  not  this  conscious  power  of 
the   mind,   receive  conformation   from  every  deduction 
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of  reason,  from  every  truth  in  phllosopliy,  and  from 
every  dictate  of  morality,  the  impulse  of  passion,  and 
the  cravings  of  appetite,  might  claim  equal  truth  in  their 
direction,  and  power  in  their  adjustment :  but  neither 
sophistry,  nor  disbelief,  can  avail  against  the  immutability 
of  truth,  and  the  deductions  of  reason  ;  which,  with  a 
powerful  and  awful  voice,  has- proclaimed  through  the 
vast  abyss  of  time,  that  he  only  enjoys  a  reputable  namcj 
whose  conduct  through  life  has  been  guided  by  truth, 
a!id  whose  desires  have  been  regulated  by  the  divine  in- 
fluence of  reason  and  religion. 


Mr.  Editor, 

Some  men,  though  possessing  a  general  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  yet  when  such  subjects  come  before  them 
as  will  admit  of  a-diiference  of  opinion,  for  want  of  due 
attention,  or  something  less  pardonable,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  the  persuasion,  that  no  good  thing,  or 
every  good  thing,  can  come  out  of  Nazareth:  hence  a 
knowledge  of  its  source  is  the  criterion  by  which  they 
judge;  and,  should  any  one  have  sufficient  caadour  to 
enable  him  to  divest  himself  bf  party  prejudice,  and  enter 
into  an  inquiry  after  truth,  purely  for  the  sake  of  it,  by 
taking  a  view  of  the  subject  from  an  intermedial  situation, 
he  no  sooner  lays  the  result  of  his  researches  before  the 
public,  than  the  people  alluded  to  above,  attend  eagerly 
to  his  investigation,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  a  candid  perusal,  but  merely  to  see  to  which  side  he 
inclines.  Should  his  sentiments  not  be  in  unison  with 
their  pre-conceived  notions,  they,  regardless  of  their  own 
safety,  immediately  commence  an  attack  on  their  supposed 
opponent ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  with  so  much  more  haste 
thin  judgment,  that  they  do  not  bring  one  argument  to 
bear  on  the  subject. 

With  how  much  propriety  these  remarks  will  apply  to 
the  cause  of  Am'ums  and  others  v.  Lex,  will  be  best  seen 
by  stating  the  question  in  its  legitimate  form,  and  then 
leave  it  to  the  public  to  contrast  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments that  have  been  adduced,  llie  question  is  not.  (as 
is  supposed  hv  Anilcus  S^-  Co.)  Whether  is  a  golden  guinea 
T  3 
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or  a  note  the  more  valuable  ;  neither  do  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  individuals  who  hold  the  notes  of  insolvent 
bankers  form  any  part  of  it ;  but,  Whether  is  our  paper 
currency  less  valuable  now  than  when  it  was  first  issued; 
or,  in  other  words,  is  our  paper  currency  depreciated ;  or 
how  shall  we  account  for  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  a  guinea  (as  gold,)  and  a  note,  which,  when  first  issued, 
was  only  one  shillings  and,  at  the  present  time,  six  or 
i^even  :  has  gold  risen,  paper  fallen,  or  has  the  separation 
been  mutual  ?  1  o  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  question 
may  be  attributed  a  misapplication  of  their  arguments;  and 
this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as,  it  appears,  they  had 
not  any  other  book  in  the  society  at  the  time  paper  cur- 
•  rency  was  discussed. 

The  people  of  Market  Weighton  seem  to  understand 
what  they  read,  as  well  as  they  formerly  understood  what 
others  sung ;  as  will  appear  from  the  following  anecdote : 
Some  years  ago,  at  a  musical  performance  there,  Mrs. 
Shipley  and  her  daughter  were  appointed  to  sing  a  duet ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  latter, 
Mrs.  Shipley  sung  it  alone,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience !  To  use  her  own  words,  she  both  asked  the 
questions  and  gave  the  answers. 

As  the  possibility  of  the  failure  of  a  bank  has  existed 
longer  than  small  notes  have  been  in  use,  it  is  impossible 
to  prove,  from  that  circumstance,  even  by  the  aid  of  logical 
multiplication,  that  our  paper  currency  is  less  valuable 
than  when  first  issued. 

U\  as  it  is  contended,  our  paper  currency  was  depreciated, 
its  effects  would  only  operate  on,  what  is  properly  termed, 
income ;  and,  was  I  inclined  to  meet  them  on  their  own 
ground,  I  would  oppose  the  expanding  influence  of  multi- 
plication by  the  contracting  pov/er  of  division,  and  the 
loss  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  notes  of  insolvent 
bankers,  (since  the  time  they  were  t^xken  up  with  guineas)  I 
would  divide,  by  the  collective  income  of  the  people,  within 
the  range  of  their  circulation,  during  the  same  period;  and, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  result  would  shew  that  depre- 
ciation of  this  kind  would  not  amount  to  more  than  the 
fraction  of  a  farthing  in  the  pound  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
past,  what  we  may  expect  in  future,  we  need  not  be  under 
any  serious  apprehension  on  the  score  o^  uncertainty^ 
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I  have  long  retained,  and  am  likely  still  to  retain,  their 
5olid  conclusion,  viz.  that  a  golden  guinea  is  better  than  a 
bit  of  paper  ;  but  such  is  the  importance  attached  to  bits 
of  paper  (the  stability  of  which  I  have  been  the  advocate) 
that  the  title-deeds  of  estates,  or  bits  of  parchment,  have 
been  deposited  before  they  could  be  taken  away,  and  kept 
as  hostages  till  they  were  redeemed  by  them  or  the  same 
VwAo^  bits  of  paper,  Your's,  LEX. 

TRANSLATION. 


NAPOLEON  FLYING  FROM  HIS  ARMY. 

My  friends,  the  glorious  battle's  won ! 

And  greater  feats  had  yet  been  done  : 

New  triumphs  would  have  grac'd  my  name. 

And  rais'd  me  on  the  list  of  fame, 

Had  not,  O  citizens !  your  zeal, 

Recaird  me  for  my  country's  weal. 

Your  mandate  quickly  I  obey'd, 

And  due  obedience  humbly  paid. 

O  Nap !  are  these  the  feats  youVe  done : 

Inglorious  tyrant,  thus  go  on  ; 

Since  those  repulses  from  the  field, 

To  You  immortal  honors  yield. 

In  great  escapes  your  triumphs  lie. 

Your  motto's  **  to  deceive  and  fly." 

Grammar-School,  Hull  JUVENIS. 

Also,  from  Clericus,  and  Mr,  Yor/ce,  we  received  transla- 
tions, which  we  are  sorry  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
insert. 

5tu.5S\jUcu^  to  ODucric^* 

(l9)  Answered  b^  Messrs.  IIine  and  Win  ward. 
Where  lax  conversation  is  tolerated,  these  terms  are 
usually  acknowledged  as  identical  in  signification;  but 
amongst  mathematicians  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
material  distinction.  Oval,  as  its  derivation  indicates,  is  an 
egg-like  figure  ;  and  has  never  submitted  to  the  geometer; 
Mail  deals  m  particulars,  and  Nature  in  generals. 
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The  word  ellipsis,  in  its  general  sense,  signifies  a  defect; 
and,  in  the  present  inquiry,  is  applied  to  a  defective  circle; 
(though  this  term  is  not  logical)  and,  contrary  to  an 
oval,  is  possessed  of  unchangeable  properties. 

The  sanwy  by  S.  Y.  Manchester. 
An  ellipsis  is  a  perfect  curve  returning  into  itself,  and 
produced  from  the  section  of  a  cone,  by  a  plane  cutting 
both  its  sides;  but  not  parallel  to  the  base.  An  ova/  is 
an  imperfect  curve,  and  differs  considerably  from  an 
ellipsis,  being  narrower  at  one  end  than  the  other:  for 
instance,  an  e^^  cut  in  two,  longitudinally,  will  form  an 
oval,  but  not  an  ellipsis.  And,  although  the  terms  ellipsis 
and  oval  are  generally  confounded;  yet  I  do  not  consider 

them  synonimous.  

7'he  same,  by  Mr.  Waterland,  Thealhy, 

The  term  oval  is  evidently  derived  from  ovum  (an  egg), 
or  ovalis  (belonging  to  an  egg,),  and  is  consequently  an 
irregular  figure,  broader  at  one  end  than  the  other; 
whereas  the  ellipsis  is  equally  broad  at  each  end :  heni-e, 
I  conclude,  they  are  not  synonimous  terras. 

(20)  Answered  by  Mr.  G.  Li.ng,  HiJL 
All  astronomers  agree,  that  the  moon  is  a  dark,  opake, 
and  spherical  body,  and  shines  but  with  the  light  she 
receives  from  the  sun ;  whence  that  half  only  which  is 
turned  towards  the  sun  can  at  any  time  be  illuminated  ; 
the  other  half  remaining  in  its  native  darkness. 

As  the  moon  illumes  the  earth  with  a  light  reflected 
from  the  sun;  so  the  moon  is  illumined  by  the  earth, 
which  reflects  the  sun's  rays  to  the  moon,  and  that  much 
more  abundantly  than  it  receives  from  her. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  above  13  times  greater  than 
the  surface  of  the  moon;  therefore,  if  the  reflecting  power 
of  each  body  be  alike,  the  earth  must  reflect  \d  times 
more  light  to  the  moon  than  it  receives  from  her.  Thu>*, 
when  the  earth  is  betwixt  the, sun  and  moon,  the  moon  is 
full,  and  reflects  the  most  light;  likewise,  when  the  moon 
is  betwixt  the  sun  and  the  earth,  the  earth  is  full  to  tlio 
moon,  and  reflects  its  light  to  the  moon's  dark  side,  which 
causes  her  to  be  visible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.    - 
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The  same,  hy  Messrs.  Hine  and  Winward. 
•  As  the  moon  is  an  opake  body,  this  assertion  appears 
paradoxical ;  but  when  we  consider  the  luminous  appear- 
ance of  the  earth,  to  an  inhabitant  on  the  dark  side  of 
our  Jair  attendant  during  her  conjunction,  we  may  rea- 
sonably imagine  the  reflection  of  this  light  causes  the 

phenomenon.  

T/ic  same,  hy  Mr.  Nesbit,  Farnley. 

I  think  we  are  enabled  to  discern  the  moon  when  she  is 
betwixt  us  and  the  sun,  by  reason  of  part  of  the  sun's 
rays  passing  by  the  moon,  as  tangents. 

(21)  Answered  bij  Mr.  Grey,  Hornsea. 

If  our  Saviour  was  crucified,  as  we  are  informed,  on 
the  day  the  Jews  eat  the  passover,  it  is  an  impossibility 
that  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion  could  be  occasioned 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  for  the  passover  was  kept  only 
at  the  time  of  full  moon,  when  her  shadow  could  not 
possibly  fall  on  the  earth :  besides,  the  darkness  in  a  total 
eclipse  continues  in  no  place  longer  than  four  minutes; 
wliereas  that  of  the  crucifixion  lasted  three  hours,  which 
sufficiently  proves  it  to  have  been  supernatural. 


The  same,  hy  Messsrs.  Hine  and  Winward. 

The  superstitious  (always  advocates  for  supernatural 
interference,  and  generally  the  most  dogmatical  and 
illiterate),  attribute  a  thousand  explicable  effects  to  this 
agency,  which  the  man  of  science  calmly  awaits;  because 
his  intimacy  with  nature  predicts  them.  The  atheist 
denies  Omnipotence,  and  deduces  his  conclusions  from 
confined  speculations ;  we  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  to 
see  all  these  precipitated  into  error  and  temerity. 

We  are  assured  from  the  authority  of  astronomers,  that 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  did  occur  at  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour:  we  also  know,  from  the  same  sources,  that  no 
total  obscuration  of  that  luminary  occupies  more  than 
five  minutes.  But  the  darkness  mentioned  by  the  sacred 
writers  continued  three  hours  ;  hence,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  affirming,  that  an  eclipse  could  not  produce 
this  darkness.  Some  say  an  earthquake  was  the  cause; 
and  this,  as  we  have  no  specific  duration,  might  produce 
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any  effect  according  to  its  continuance :  the  collision  of 
falling  houses,  witli  the  pulverization  of  earth,  rocks,  &c» 
might  load  the  atmosphere  with  opake  particles.  We  are 
not  informed  what  was  the  cause ;  conjecture  may,  there^- 
fore,  readily  run  into  error.  However,  the  Almighty 
might  as  easily  arrest  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  as 
convulse  any  particular  portion  of  his  works. 

The  same,  hy  Mr.  Nesbit,  Farnley, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  in  his  Astronomy,  pages  375,  &c.  says 
more  on  this  subject  than  I  have  met  with  in  any  other, 
author.  He  proves  that  the  4746th  year  of  the  Julian 
period  was  the  year  in  which  Christ  was  crucified  ;  and 
also  that  no  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  could  possibly  happen 
at  Jerusalem,  in  a  natural  way,  in  that  year ;  hence,  he 
concludes,  that  the  darkness  which  took  place,  at  our 
jSaviour's  crucijixion,  was  totally  supernatural. 

We  regret  that  want  of  room  prevents  the  appearance 
0^  Messrs,  Cavill  and  Waterland's  answers  to  this  query. 

(22)  Answered  hy  Mr.  Hine. 

The  perusal  of  this  brought  instantly  to  my  recollection 
a  prudent  matron,  of  loquacious  memory,  who,  to  a 
number  of  highly  enviable  endowments,  added  that  of 
romancing.  Her  catalogue  of  wonders  she  displayed  as 
often  as  an  audience  was  procured;  and  I,  in  my  "boyish 
''  days,*'  have  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  listening, 
provided  I  did  so  with  becoming  length  and  gravity  of 
countenance,  to  a  story  of  a  traveller. 

This  man  completely  falsified  those  beautiful  lines  in 
Goldsmith's  Traveller: 

*^That,  lil^e  the  circle,  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
"  Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  files.'* 

This  matron's  hero  did  at  length  overtake  this  circle  ; 
and  he  got  so  completely  wedged  between  the  earth  and 
heaven,  that  he  must  undoubtedly  have  perished,  had  not 
one  of  the  moon-makers  liberated  hira,  on  condition  that 
he  should  return  immmediately  to  his  countrymen,  and 
put  to  rest  a  dispute  concerning  nevo  and  old  moons :  it 
was  not  until  this  adventure  that  the  truth  appeared,  viz. 
**  Old  moons  are  laid  up,  and  new  ones  take  their  places.'* 
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Our  Greenland  voyager,  whose  ruling  passion  was 
evidently  the  sublime  and  xwnderfuly  did  not  consider 
that  a  few  old-fashioned  gentlemen,  who  lived  some 
thousand  years  ago,  had  demonstrated  that  a  globe  is  of 
equal  convexity,  and  the  whole  corps  of  mathematicians 
can  now  do  the  Same  :  I  will  not  trouble  them  with  minute 
calculations;  but  only  observe,  that  at  the  distance  of  six 
miles  to  see  the  entire  mast  of  a  ship,  the  hull  must  be  24 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  !  This  cannot  be  the 
case  in  any  part  of  the  earth;  and  further,  according  to 
him,  the  lengtli  of  the  mast  is  18,  and  the  topmast  50  feet. 
This  author,  therefore,  in  order  to  acquire  fame  by  fiction, 
after  travelHng  2000  miles,  sat  down  to  frame  a  blundering 
falsehood — a  falsehood,  similar  to  many  others,  not  worth 
invention,  and  which  any  one  may  detect  without  stirring 
from  his  fire-side. 


-^=^s^:^!C'"5Sir:^ 


(grammatical  aitD  p^ilo^opfjical  <i)i!crir??. 

(26)  By  Mr.  Yorke,  Gukhro? 
From  what  substances  is  coal  formed  ? 


(27)  By  Mr.  G^^Yy  Hornsea. 
I  HAVE  frequently  observed  a  luminous  appearance  \\\ 
Xhii  hemisphere,  called  by  some  a  falling  star  ;  iiow  is  this 
plicnomcnon  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

(28)  By  S.  Y.  Manchester. 
Medical  gentlemen  assert  that  the  moon  has  an  in- 
tluence  on  insane  persons.     Why  should  she  not  operate, 
(in  like  naanner)  on  sane  persons. 

(29)  By  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis,  at  Mr.  Smithh  Aeadcmy,  York. 
Required  the  derivation  of  the  word  Grosvexor,  and 
the  reason  of  the  present  current  pronunciation  of  it. 

(30)  By  Mr.  Nesb^t,  Furnlcy, 
Why  does  good  ink  become  black  by  :ge  ? 
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(31)  By  Mr.  FuRNESS,  Bridlington. 
Why  is  caloric  produced  during  combustion  ?  and  why 
is  animal  heat  maintained  and  increased  by  an  increase 
of  action  ? 


^ottrj). 


STANZAS 

ON     HEARING     THE 

TOLLING  OF  THE  DEATH-BELL. 


What  sound  is  that  ? — hark  !  'tis  the  hollow  bell. 
That  speaks  a  sovil  from  earthly  cares  now  gone. 

Ah  !  liow  heart-rending  is  the  solemn  knell. 
How  awful  is  its  melancholy  tone ! 

When  tolling  through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
Its  sudden  force  strikes  on  the  startled  ear, 

The  dismal  sound  inspires  a  passing  fright, 
And  fills  the  mind  with  momentary  fear. 

Though  we  should  all  our  resolution  arm, 

And  strive  to  quell  our  fears — *tis  oft  in  vain ; 

We  fchadd'ring  recollect  the  late  alarm, 

And  feci  a  strong,  uneasy  sense  of  pain. 

Wc  pause  and  listen  to  the  passing  gale. 

Anon,  the  sound  comes  louder  than  before ; 

The  breeze  wafts  quickly  on  the  dismal  tale, 

And  tells  to  man  that  some  one  is  no  more.— 

How  apt  the  motto  on  the  bell  inscribed, 

"  To  speak  a  pp.rting  soul  is  giv'n  to  me. '  * 

As  death,  by  wealth  or  pow'r  can  ne'er  be  brib'd. 
Perhaps  this  beU  may  speak  the  last  for  thee. 

Soon,  soon  may  it  proclaim  to  those  wlio're  left, 
'J'i^y  glass  of  ike  is  spent,  thy  race  is  run ; 

That  cruel  death  hath  all  tliy  honours  reft ; 

That  all  thy  schemes  are  ruin'd  and  undone. 

*  Tiie  motto  on  the  largest  bell  at  Bridlington  is 
"  To  speak  a  jxirtlng  soul,  is  giv'n  to  me: 
"  Be  triinm'd  thy  lu'iip,  us  ill  tcU'd  for  thee." 
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Perhaps  thou'rt  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and  may 

Have  reckoned  much  on  numerous  years  to  come; 

Uncertain  is  thy  time,  perhaps  to-day 

Thou  may'st  be  hurried  to  the  silent  tomb. — 

Hear  this,  unthinking  mortal !  nor  neglect 

To  be  preparM  to  meet  this  a\vful  change; 

So  lead  thy  life  as  that  no  retrospect 

Shalle'er  thy  parting  moments  disarrange. 

To  those  who've  lost,  for  ever  ever  lost 

A  kind  relation,  or  a  friend  sincere, 
Sadly  the  death-bell  tolls,  and,  to  their  cost,^ 

'Reminds  them  of  the  corse  upon  the  bier. 

Reminds  !  ah  no  !  sure,  useless  is  that  word ; 

Depriv'd,  perhaps,  of  all  on  earth  they  love, 
They  need  no  monitor,  alas  !  t'  record 

What  they  so  long,  so  feelingly  must  prove. 

'Tis  deeply  graven  on  their  hearts — so  deep 
That  time  itself  can  ne'er  the  traits  erase. 

Until  their  bodies  in  the  grave  shall  sleep. 

The  "  narrow-house,"  man's  final  resting  place. 

Hark  !  still  it  tolls  ! — Toll  on  thy  dismal  tone, 
The  sad  impression  'gins  to  wear  away; 
As  shades  of  night,  chas'd  by  the  rosy  dawii. 

Unclouded  leave  the  bright'ning  face  of  day. 

Bridlington,  Jan.  10,  1814.  LlXERARIUS. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  TRENT. 


n  vRK  ! — the  river's  raging  roar;  * 
See,  foaming  waves  obstruct  it's  course. 
And  proudly  lash  the  sounding  shore ; 
Whilst  Trent,  afFHghted,  seeks  her  source. 

*  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  here  to  observe,  for  the 
iiiforniation  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Trent  is  subject  to  the  influx  of  the  tide;  and  that,  at  the 
change  and  full  of  the  moon,  when  the  tides  are  highest,  that  grand 
phenomenon  is  displayed,  which  is  called  by  the  people  on  it's 
bunks,  tJie  "  Eager."  The  tide  doeb  not  then  vise  gradually,  but 
u 
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Tell  me  sage,  for  thou  art  skiird 

'Bove  other  men  in  nature's  laws, 

To  thee  her  secrets  are  reveal* <i ; 

Ot'all  that's  strange  thou  knows't  the*  cause. 

Tell  me  why  the  river  roars, 

Why  the  raging  surges  rise, 

And,  foaming,  sweep  along  the  shores. 

Whilst  backward  Trent  in  terror  flies, 

"  Attend,  my  son,  and  I  will  tell 

"  The  story  thou  desir'st  to  know; 

*'  Why  th*  invading  billows  swell, 

"  Why  Trent's  smooth  stream  forgets  to  flow. 

"  The  days  of  other  years  are  fled, 

"  Their  mem'ry  is  for  ever  deatl ; 

"  Like  yon  frail  cloud,  borne  on  the  ipvind, 

"  Flies,  and  no  trace  is  left  behind : 

"  So  are  they  fled-^those  happy  days^ 

**  When  minstrels  sung  Candona's  prai«6; 

*'  Candona,  whose  iill-peaceful  sway 

**  The  free  Cornavii  obey. 

*'  No  foe  their  native  hills  molest, 

"  No  sounds  of  war  disturb  their  rest ; 

"  The  shield  hangs  useless  on  the  wall, 

"  The  harp  is  heard  through  every  hall. 

"  Candona's  name  his  friends  revere, 

"  His  foes  his  mighty  powers  fear. — 

"  Ofle  daughter  bless' d  the  monarch's  side, 

*"  His  country's  hope,  his  age's  pride ; 

"  Each  female  grace  adorn'd  the  faff, 

"  Tall  and  majestic  was  her  air : 

"  Her  eyes  did  with  a  softness  roll, 

"  That  spoke  the  language  of  her  soul ; 

"  Possesii'd  too  of  a  cultur'd  mind, 

"  Of  manners  polish'd  sense  rcfin'd. 

(Tq  he  continued,  in  vur  next.  J 

rolls  up  in  an  immense  wave,  filling  the  whole  bremlth  oT  the  river, 
and  bearhig  all  obstructions  before  it;  this  is  followed  by  some 
sniidler  on'es,  which  are  called  the  Whelps.  The  river,  which 
beibrc  was  smootli  and  even,  suddenly  assumes  a  boisterous  and 
turbjlent  appearance;  the  vessels  dance  upon  it's  surface,  the 
Eager  roars  over  its  banks,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  river  is 
cliuuged,  and  flows  in  a  contrary  direction ;  forming,  at  once,  a 
seen  J  as  grand  as  can  be  conceived.  The  tide  flows  every  twelves 
hvMirs ;  l)ut  it  is  only  duiing  the  spring  tides  that  this  appearance  is 
•observed. 
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3en?toer^  to  St^atljcmaticai  ^rcililcm^\ 


(31)  Answered  by  Hurlothrumbo,  Sotifhtaivn,  near  Great 
Yarmouth, 

The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  being 
about  21'000  miles  ;  in  order  therefdre  that  the  moon  may 
nppear  as  only  half  a  mile  distant,  the  telescope  must 
magnify  24-0000  X  %  or  4800000  times. 

That  sufficient  light,  distinctness,  and  purity  of  repre- 
sentation, may  be  obtained,  opticians  and  observers  find 
that  the  aperture  of  the  objective  lens  ought  to  be  directly 
as  the  magnifying  power  :  and,  Smithes  optics^  remarks, 
p.  78,  a  well  proportioned  refracting  telescope,  which 
magnifies  about  153  times,  requires  an  aperture  of  3 
inches;  therefore,  153*.  S:  1480000  I  9411.7  inches  =  784.3 
feet,  the  diameter  of  the  objective  lens  of  the  desired 
telescope. 

Such  an  instrument  would,  uudoubtedly,  shew  many 
wonderful  things  ;  but  I  apprehend,  we  must  rest  satisfied 
with  wishing  on  this  subject. 

Also  Amicus,  of  Yarm,  favoured  us  with  an  answer, 
which  he  concludes  with  the  following  interesting  remark  : 
*'  Let  no  one  deceive  himself  respecting  the  powers  of 
telescopes  :  they  are  all  mudiless  than  any  one  could  sup- 
pose, when  it  is  said  that  a  telescope  magnifies  150  times, 
it  might  be  presumed  that  an  object,  viewed  through  it, 
would  appear  as  distinctly  as  it  would  to  the  naked  eye  at 
150th  part  of  its  distance  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  neither  is 
there  any  theory  to  direct  us  in  this  matter — experience 
alone  must  teach  us. 

We  likewise  received  ingenious  answers  from  Messrs, 
Hine,  R^lei/,  and  Whitvard. 

(32)  Annifered  by  Mr.  Leaper,  Sclhy, 
Vide  Emerson's  Navigation,  pa.  73,  &c. 

As  diet.  \  rad,        \  \  prop.  diff.  lat.  \  cos.  course 

=  53°  7'  49" 

dist.  *  rad.        I  \  sin.  course        ',  departure 

==  800 

v2 
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prop.  diir.  lat.  !  dep.        1 1  mer.  diff.  lat.   I   difF.  long, 
=  933|  =  15°  33^' 
diff.  long.       1  dep.        I ',  rad.  I    cos.  mid. 

lat.  =  31°  0'  10" 
Hence  31°  0'  10"  —  5«  =  26°  0'  10"  =  latitude  come  to. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Biicklei/,  Darbj/^  Fronde,  Hinej  Glen* 
denning,  G,  Leng,  Longdin,  Madge,  Maffeti,  Mair, 
liyleij,  Treehy,  Wiwrnard,  Wiseman,  and  Yorke. 

(33)  AmwcTcd  hy  Mr.  T.  PASiir.r.Y,  near  Hudder&field, 
.I>ET  X  z=.  greater  number,  and  ?/  =  the  less;  then,  per 
question,  or' -|- 2/^  =  100,  and  ^^=  10j/*-t-3.  From  the  2nd 
eq.  ^  :z:  3j:  -7-  10  ;  thesq.  of  which  subs,  in  the  1st  gives 
x"-  4-  9  a*  -f-  100  =  100  ;  hence  x  =  lOO  -f-  v'ioy^  and 
7/  :rr  30  -^  //lOg. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Darby,  Fronde,  Grey,  Hine,  G.  Leng, 
Longdin,  Madge,  Maffeit,  Mair,  Nesbity  Ryley^  Treeby, 
Winward,  Wiseman,  YorJce,  and  Youle. 


(34)  Ansivered  hy  Mr.  Maffett,  Plymouth. 
The  solidity  of  the  prolate  spheroid  =:55  y,  24  X  ^4-  X 
,  B2SQ  =  16587,648  cubic  feet;  and  its  superficies  z=  3484, 
t^25S  sq.  feet,  vide  Robertson's  Mensuration,  pa.  270. — 
Again  the  diameter  of  the  globe,  whose  curve  surface  is 
3484,2258,  =r  ^3484,2258 ^  3,1416  rr  33,3025  feet,  and 
its  content  19338,8279  cubic  feet:  therefore,  (19338,8279 
—16587,648)  X  1|-  X  i  =  2802,12  oz.  ==  175  lb.  2  oz. 
the  weight  required. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Darby,  Grey,  Hine,  KilUngbech,  Mair^ 
Nesbity  liyley,  Wiseman,  Winxvard,  Yorke,  and  Youle. 


(si)  Answered  by  Mr.  Wiseman,  Ilidi. 
By  transposition  x^  —  6x^ y  -|-12a:^^  =  64y^.    The 
cube  root  of  which  is  x  —  2yz=4fy;.\xzz6y.      This 
value  ofo:  substituted  in  the  2d  given  equation  makes  it 
71^  y  —  2n^.y*  =z  24 3/  ^ ;  ,\  y  =z  n  ^  -^  6,  and  x  =  w'. 

The  same  answered  hy  Mr.  Ryley,  Leeds, 
TiTR  given  equation  transposed  becomes  x^ — 6a:* v  + 
12.ry'— 72^/3=0,  or  {x-^Qy)   X   (•^'  +  12^')  =  0.     Now 
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as  the  product  of  these  factors  r:  0,  jr  —  62/  must  =  0  ; 
/.  X  =r  6  ?/.  By  substituting  this  value  of  jrin  the  second 
eq.  y  will  be  found  =  n  ^  -f-  6,  and  x  rr  n  %  as  above. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Darbi/,    Hine,   KiUhigheck,   Mtip't^, 
Mair,  Nesbit,  Winxioardy  Yorke,  and  Youle, 


(SC)  Ansivefvd  by  Mr.  Nesbit,  Famlc^. 
By  adding  and  subtracting  x^  ^,  there  results  x"-  ^-—x^^ 
— ar'^ — .r^=6  ;  and,  by  completing  the  square,  x^^ — x^^y 
—x^n_j.n  ^  j_25-^4 ; :. .r^«~-J:"-4=5-r-2,  and  ^*«~- 
^'^=3.  Again  x^'^—^-^  +  J^^lS-rl?;  /.  a;"— |-  =  >v/13  •-:-2, 
and  x=z  ^Vf+Wj^ 


The  same  ly  Mr.  Youle,  Sheffield, 
Let^=x";  thena;4n__2x3i^  +  a;"=:y* — 2y  3  ^  ^  =r  ^. 
Destroy  the  second  term  of  this  eq.  by  putting  z  +  i-rr  y, 
and  there  will  remain  z"^  —  \^  *  +  iV  =  t-Jj  a  quadratic, 
which  solved  giveg  z  ==  >v/13  -:-2,?/=:  (1  +  /v/lS)  -r-  2; 
hence  ^=  VI+^vTs^ 

Also  by  M(?55r^.  Bur  don,  Darhy,  lline,  KUlingheckf 
Lo)ig(Iin,  Mnffett,  Mair,  Rylexj,  Treebijf  Win'ijcard,  IVi^e- 
ruatty  and  Yorke.  <  '  ■  ' 

(37)  Answered  hy  Mr.  Hike,  Serjl.  ^d  Royal  Lan.  MiMa, 

Put  c  =  sine  q(  latitude,  a  =z  its  cosine,  and  x  =  sine 
of  amplitude ;  then  1  *.  a  ','.  x  \  a  x  -n  sine  of  declination, 

whose  cosine  =  \/  f a^xA'     Again,  the  colat.  plus  the 

dcclin.  being  equal  to  tlie  meridian  alt.  of  the  sun, 
c  a  X  +  fl  V'YZT^iJ^zz  3  X  —  4?  a:  3 ;  whence  x  =  .  25919, 
the  sine  of  15°  1'  19",  and  «  j-  = ,  15326.  sine  of  8°  49' 
Answering  to  the  12tli  of  April. 

The  same  by  Mr.  Darby,  Leeds, 

PjiOBLr:MS  of  this  description  are  as  expeditiously  solved 

by  iriiil  i\\\i\  error ,   as  by  any  other  method:  for,   if  we 

suppose  the  sun's  declination  8°,  the  amplitude  r/ili  be  too 

little ;   if  9°,  too  much ;  therefore,  by  a  few   trials,  the 

-*  u3 
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declin.  is  found  to  be  8°  49',  which  answers  to  the  12th 
day  of  April. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Burclon,  Longdin,  Maffetty  Mair, 
Jtyleify  Tyeehy^  JVimvard,  Wiseman,  Yorhe,  and  Youle, 

(38)  Answered  by  Mr.  Killingbeck. 
Let  3.1416  =  h,  and  2  fif  =  a  side  of  the  equilateral 
cone;  then  V'ia^—fl^  =  \/3a^  =  «V3  =  cone's  axis. 
And,  see  Bonny.  Mens.  pa.  128,  the  superficies  of  the 
cone  •=  2  ab  X«+  cib  X  azzzSa^b  ;  which  is  likewise  the 
superficies  of  the  globe.  Now,  the  diameter  of  a  globe, 
whose  superficial  content  is  3a^b,  is  readily  found  to  be 
«V^3  =  the  cone's  axis,  as  found  above. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Burdon,  Darby,  Hine,  Maffett,  Mair, 
OwstxmcJciensis,  Ryley,  Treeby,  TVintvard,  Wiseman,  Yorke^, 

and  Youle.  

(39)  Answered  by  Mr.  G.  Leng,  Hull, 

Emerson  proves,  page  141,  Geometr}'',  that  a  sphere  is 
to  any  circumscribing  solid  (all  ivhose  ijlanes  touch  the 
sphere  ;)  as  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  is  to  the  surface  of 
the  solid.  Hence  28,2726  '.  35  : 1  13.  8982  (the  solidity 
of  the  sphere  :)  17,2052,  the  solidity  of  the  polycdron. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Hine,  Maffelt,  Mair,  Ryley,  Treeby, 
Wintcard,  Wiseman,  and  Yorke. 


(40)  Answered  by  Mr.  Treeby,  Vhjmoutli. 

n 
Suppose  DC  to  pass  through 
centre  of  the  section  of  division. 
HI^Tj';  then,  by  similar  as,  16  '. 
\\x  :  3a:-f.4=DI  =  IC,  and  16  ! 
(All)  ::  a:  :  5  .V  ~-  4  =  DH.  Again, 
let  w  ==  10  =  GO  ;  and,  as  the  as  DIH 
and  OGH  are  similar,  5  ?  -f-  4  1  3  x  -;-  4 
y,x  — y  ',  y  ;  .\y  =  Sx  ■-'  8  =  globe's  radius.  Now,  per 
question,  '6x  ^4y>^  X  ,  5236  X  4  =  3  a:  -^.  2 '  *  X  ,7854 
X  16  — :c;  hence  x=  10|,  and  16--l(>f-=  5-f  =  alt.  of 
CT  Under  required ;  which  is  also  the  alt.  of  the  greatest 
cylinder  that  can  be  inscribed  in  the  given  cone. 
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Also  by  Messrs,  Biirdon,  Darby,  Hine,   KillingbecJc, 
Longdin,  Mqffett,  Mair,  Nesbit,  Ouostijoickiensisy  Rylei/y- 
Treeby,  Winward,  Wiseman,  Yorke,  and  Youle, 

(41)  Answered  by  Mr.  Winward. 

Let  a  =  the  capacity  of  the  cylindrical  cup,  x  =  its 
diameter,  and  c  =  ,  7854< ;  then  c^^  =r  area  of  cup's  bot- 
tom, 4cx=:  its  concave  circumference,  a  -f-  cx"^  =r  its  alt. 
and  4f  a  -r-  ^-  =  its  superficies.  Hence,  per  question, 
4<a-4_x  +  ca:^=:a  ininimum.  In  fluxions,  —  4a  .r  -f-  a;* 
+.  2  c  jr  *jr  =  0 ;  .*.  ^  =  V2  a  ^  c  (4 ,  189416),  the 
diameter,  and  the  altitude  =  a  -^  c.r*  zz:-^  X  W2  a  -f-7i 
==  (2.094708.) 

Also  by  Messrs,  Burdon,  Darby,  Hine,  G.  Leng,  Mqf- 
Jett,  Nesbit,  Ryley,  Winxvard,  Yorke,  and  Youle, 

(42)  Answered  by  Mr,  Wiseman,  Hull. 

p 
Let  12  X  and  18  j:  represent  the  y  .....S^ 

sides  BC  and  AC  ;  then,  by  similar  ..  "  ''^ 
AS,  18  a:  +  18  :  40 : :  18  x  :  40  ^  ~  J" 
X  -{•  I  =  AB.  Now,' having  all  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  ABC,  in  terms  of  ^  and  known  quan- 
tities, an  expression  for  the  area  is,  with  ease,  obtained, 
by  the  common  rule  *.  the  half  sum  of  the  sides  =  15  x 

+ ,    and   the   three   remainders   are   respectively 

20a:       ^      20 X         ^  ,   ,,  20 x         ^, 

" : — 3  a:, r+  3  x,  and  lo  x, ;.      The  pro- 

x-l-1  'or-fl^  a:-|-l  ^ 

duct  of  the  half  sum  and  the  three  remainders  put  into 
fluxions,  and  reduced,  gives  a:  -|-  0  *  X  (1872  x  '-^  -j-  2 
—  81  X  X  H-  n^)  —6400  =  0;  whence  x  is  found  = 
4,1957  ;  and  the  area  =  615,56  nearly. 

In  nearly  the  same  manner  was  this  Problem  answered 
by  Messrs,  Hinc,  Majfett,  and  Wimmrd,  who  justly 
observe  that  the  area  of  the  triangle  OPC  is  not  a  maxi' 
mum,  when  ABC  is  a  maximum. 

Ingenious  answers  were  also  sent  by  Messrs,  Burdon, 
Darby,  G.  Leng,  Nesbit,  llyley,  and  Yoi'ke, 
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(4^)  Ami^rcd  hy  Mr.  Buai>oN,  Acadcr-MaWu, 
It  is  obvious  that  in  ail  latitudes,  where  this  probi-em 
will  apply,  the  sun's  declination  must  be  the  |^eat<»st  to 
answer  the  conditions  of  the  question  ;  for,  at  that  time, 
his  passage  from  the  s/or  o^clock  hour-circle  to  the  prime 
vertical  is  a  maximum  ;  and  tlience  to  the  meridian  a 
minimum. 

Example.  Let  h  =^  sine  of  declination,  a  ■=.  sine  of 
alt.  at  six,  and  x  =  sine  of  latitude;  then,  Si^  b  \  a  \\ 
1  :  x;  /.  j:  r=  Yi  ^  ^  =  25°  51'  11%  when  n  =  10^ 

To  this  problem  Mr,  WistmarPs  answer  is  similar  tt>  the 
above,  and  he  adtls  by  way  of  Cor. — But  let  it  be  observed, 
that  if  a  be  not  taken  greater  than  b^  the  latitude  will  be 
less  than  the  declination,  and  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
sun  wholly  in  the  adjacent  hemisphere  ;  therefore,  will  be< 
neither  East  nor  West. 

Also  by  Messrs.  Durby,  Ghndenning^  ^y^^^9  ^^^^  Yor/ce. 

(4^)  Answered  hy  Mr.  Ryley,  Leeds, 
TfiE  given  equation  resolved  into  its  factors  =  {x — ^^ 

X  (r^  — 7,r+~^)  X  5"~fJ^r-+  2)  =^0.  Now,  as 
the  whole  of  this  equation  =  0,  each  of  its  compotent 
factors  —  0 ;  therefore,  .r  —  1  —  0,  and  x=  \\  x'^  — 
7  r  +  ^^  =r  0,  hence  j:  ^^  4  ;  and  .r^  —  i^  a:  +  2  =  0, 
whence  jr  =  -J,  or  4.     Consequently  the  roots  are  ^,  ^,  J, 

h  and  4.  

The  same  hy  Mr.  Burdon,  Acaster-MaWis, 
By  proceeding,  as  directed,  at  page  159,  4th  edition  of 
Wood's  Algebra,    there  will  arise  5  x^  —  '-XA x  ^    -^ 

m^  X*  —  ^-~-x  4-  ^-^r"  =  0 ;  then  the  greatst  com-* 
mon  measure  of  this  and  the  given  equation  will  readily 
be  found  to  be  j'*  —  7  -c  +  -^  =0,  in  which  j'=^=  each 

of  the  equal  roots :  hence  x [-2=0,  and  x — ^p  3  = 

:,  3  —  \i  ji  ^  i£_^  ^  _  i|i  ^  0,  by  which  divide  the 
original  equation,  and  the  quotient  wijl  be  x*  —  \^  x  4- 
4=0;  consequently  x  ■=  \  <yv  4 ,  the  other  two  roots  of 
the  equation. 

Also  by  Amicus,  Darb^,  Yorke,  and  Yoale. 
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|>ctu  Si^atfjcmatital  Sl^rofilem^^ 

(46)  By  JuvENis,  at  the  Grammar-School,  Hull. 
**  A  coBLER  there  was"  who  'd  two  sons  of  his  trade, 
Their  knives  on  one  ijchetstone,  were  often  sharp  made  ; 
They  par'd,  wax'd,  and  labour'd,  to  earn  themselves  bread, 
'Till  the  old  man  arriv'd  at  the  end  of  life's  thread. 
But  ere  he  had  reach'd  it,  a  will  he  had  made, 
That  his  sons  should  each  take  half  the  tools  of  his  trade* 
Things  being  thus  settled,  to  part  them  they  try'd, 
But  the  tvhctstone  quite  puzzPd  their  wits  to  divide. 
Now,  Sirs,  if  you'll  please  to  afford  them  your  aid, 
I'll  try  to  explain  how  this  vohetstone  was  made  : — 
The  frustum  of  a  square  pyramid  'twas  complete  ; 
And  the  length  of  the  same  was  exactly  three  feet : 
Four  inches  the  side  of  the  greater  square  end. 
Three  inches  the  less  ;  and  tliey  therefore  intend 
That  it  shall  be  equally  cut  through  the  same — 
Now  the  length  of  each  piece  I  will  thank  you  to  name. 

(47)  By  Mr.  Darby,  Leeds. 
Find  the  least  integer  value  of  x  that  will  render  the 
formula  104<  a:  ^  4"  ^  ^  square. 

(48)  By  Lemuel  Syr  ah. 
.  Find  three  whole  numbers  such j  that  their  sum,  the 
sum  of  their  squares,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  of  every 
two  of  them,  may  all  be  square  numbers. 

(49)  By  Mr.  Hine,  Serjeant  2d  Royal  Lan.  Militia. 
A  PERSON  sees  an  upright  pole  80  feet  in  length,  at  the 
distance  of  300  yards,  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Find 
the  length  of  another  pole  such  that,  supposing  it  placed 
at  the  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  spectator's  eye,  and 
inclined  to  the  horizon  40°,  it  may  appear  of  equal  magni- 
tude with  the  former ;  the  height  of  the  eye  being  5  feet. 

(50)  By  Mr.  Wiseman,  Ilidl. 
In  a  certain  triangle,  the  sines  of  the  three  angles  are 
OM  the  numbers  17,  15,  and  8,  and  the  perimeter  is  160: 
what  are  the  sides  and  angles  ? 
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(51)  By  Mr.  J.  B.  Davis,  at  Mr,  Smithes  Academy^  York. 
If  a  cone  of  dry  oak,  whose  altitude  and  base  diameter 
are  each  8,  be  dropped  into  the  sea  with  its  vertex  up- 
wards, required  the  height  of  the  supernatant  portion. 

(52)  By  Mr.  Nesbit,  Farnley, 
Grvsji  the  difference  of  the  base  and  perpendicular  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  =  20  chains,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
segments  of  the  hypothenuse  made  by  a  perpendicular 
from  the  right  angle  as  16  to  9 ;  required  the  sides  of  the 
three  triangles,  and  the  area  of  each. 


(53)  By  Mr.  Boroon,  Acmter  Malhis, 
A  B  is  a  diameter  of  a  given  circle,  and  B  D  a  given 
chord  :  it  is  required  to  determine  another  chord  AE,  cut- 
ting the  former  in  C,  so  that  the  intercepted  part  CE  may 
be  a  maximum. 


(54)    By  OwSTW'ICKIENSIS. 

Given  the  perimeter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  inscribed 
circle,  of  any  right-angled  triangle,  to  determine  it.  , 

{55)  By  Mr.  John  Chapman,  Land  Surveyor,  Hull, 
Given  37  *  — ^  *  =r  3,  and 
V*'+y4)»  ^ -piya  X  x^—y  '^  ^  -f  ic  ^  —y  '-  =  S28, 
to  find  the  values  oi  x  a«d  y  by  a  quadratic. 

{oG)  By  Mr.  Glendenntng,  Noi^th  Yarmouth. 
After  a  young  geometer  had  placed  a  cylindrical  ves- 
sel upon  an  horizontal  plane,  and  found  that  its  heiglit 
was  10  inches,  he  withdrew  to  a  point  at  which  its  bottom 
just  disappeared  ;  then,  causing  it  to  be  filled  with  water, 
he  saw  the  centre  of  its  bottom ;  and  having  ascertained 
that  the  height  of  his  eye  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
was  5  feet,  he  was  informed,  that  he  might  determine 
the  diameter  of  the  vessel,  and  its  distance  from  the 
station  lie  had  assumed,  by  **  a  construction  of  the  most 
evident  kind  :"  but  finding  himself  inadequate  to  the  task, 
he  requests  tlie  assistance  of  tiic  ingenious  coutritjutOTs  Xm 
the  Quarterly  Visitor, 
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(57)  Bij  Mr.  Maib,  HuU, 
Determine  the  latitude  of  that  place,  where  the  shadow 
of  the  gnomon,   on  an  horizontal  dial,  will  move  between 
three  and  four  o'clock,  with  the  greatest  velocity  possible. 


The  Arithmetical  Precej)tor;  oy\  a  Complete  Treatise  rjf 
Arithmcticy  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  six  Paris. — 
Designed  not  only  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  but  for  those 
young  Pei*sons,  who,  not  having  the  benefit  of  a  Master, 
are  yet  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  such  parts 
of  Arithmetic  as  may  enable  them,  when  commencing 
Business,  to  transact  their  Accounts.  To  which  is  added, 
A  Treatise  on  Magic  Squares,  containing  several  new 
Rules  for  their  Construction,  ail  of  which  are  accurately 
demonstrated:  By  Joseph  Youle,  Shefrieid.  Longman 
and  Co.  181'). 

It  is  not  an  unnatural  question,  asked  by  those  who  have 
read  all  the  approved  authors  on  Arithmetic,  on  seeing  the 
advertisement  of  a  new  treatise  on  the  subject,  "  Can  it 
contain  any  thing  liitherto  unknown?*'  But  let  them 
reflect  that  the  subject  is  most  extensive,  and  can  never 
be  exhausted  :  there  is  no  boundary  to  the  powers  of  num- 
bers ;  and,  from  their  usefulness  to  man,  in  this  commercial 
fiftate  of  society,  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
him  who  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  so  essential  a  know- 
ledge. 

VVitli  Mr.  Youle  vrc  have  no  personal  acquaintance. 
As  friends  to,  and  promoters  of  mathematical  learning,  wc 
became  subscribers  to  his  work — this  we  do  not  regret. 
From  our  general  connexion  with  mathematicians,  we  are 
convinced  thatthe  capability  of  writing  good  mathematical 
works,  is  not  confined  to  any.  particular  latitude  ;  and  wc 
rejoice  to  learn  that  men  qualified  for  the  task,  are  ex- 
ercising their  talents  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  * 

*  Mr.  Smithies,  of  Sunderland,  lias  committed  to  the  press  a 
work  on  Nf^vigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  containing  the  late^ 
iinprovementi  in  those  branches  of  sciciici;. 
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The  autlior  professes  to  have  written  A  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetic;  and  we  can  assure  our 
readers  that  he  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  His  ex- 
amples are  well  adapted  for  the  illustration  of  the  respective 
rules:  and  their  number  is  not  less  than  sixteen  hundred. 
Moreover,  he  has  not,  like  some  late  authors,  copied  his 
questions  verbatim  from  other  books,  but  has  furnished  the 
learner  with  a  nearlj^  new  set  of  examples.  The  learned 
reader  may  meet  with  some  that  are  similar  to  those  in 
other  works  ;  yet,  on  comparison,  he  will  find  ihij^  the 
data  are  wholly  changed.  *' 

We  agree  with  the  author,  that  to  use  the  examples  of 
others  is  a  kind  of  plagiarism,  which  betrays  a  shameful 
indolence  and  contempt  of  public  approbation.  Nearly 
all  the  questions  we  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  answering  ; 
and,  we  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say,  that  the 
errors  are  so  few  as  not  to  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Under  each  rule  several  of  the  leading  examples  are  not 
only  worked  out,  but  exhibited  in  a  very  luminous  manner, 
which  will  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  students,  and 
to  those  schoolmasters,  who,  in  early  life,  have  paid  more 
attention  to  Classical,  than  to  Mathematical  learning. 

The  demonstrations  of  the  rules  will  afford  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  scientific  reader,  as  they  are  done  in  as  simple, 
and  masterly  a  manner  as  the  subject  would  permit. 

In  the  Treatise  on  Magic  Squares,  those  who  have  plea- 
sure in  pursuits  of  that  kind,  will  meet  with  a  larger  fund 
of  amusement  and  information  than  in  any  other  work 
which  has  yet  come  under  our  observation. 

Magic  Squares  were  originally  practised  by  Conjurors 
and  the  Makers  of  Talismans  ;  but  they  have  now  become 
tlie  subject  of  mathematical  investigation  ;  and,  though 
they  can  only  be  considered,  at  present,  as  a  kind  of  play, 
yet  they  may  be  productive  of  some  new  discoverfes  in 
numbers.  In  the  seventecntli  century  the  greatest  geome- 
tricians vied  with  each  other  in  investigating  the  properties 
of  the  Cycloid  ;  and,  it  has  been  observed,  that  they  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  that  it  v/ould  ever  be  subservient 
to  the  good  of  the  public.  However,  it  has  been  found, 
that  it  was  destined  to  make  pendulums  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  carry  the  measure  of  time  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection. 


THE 
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^^DELECTANDO    PARITERQUE    MONENDO." 

HORACE. 


A^o.IL  JUNE,  1%13.  Vol.  L 


ON  FRIENDSHIP. 


"  To  live  in  Friendship,  Is  to  have  the  same  desires,  and  the 
same  aversions." 


I  APPREHEND  that  cvery  moral  anatomist  will  honestly^ 
confess  himself  not  entitled  to  claim  any  peculiar  degree 
of  sagacity,  for  discerning  that  the  noblest  affections  of  the 
heart  have  each  its  counterfeit ;  and  I  opine,  that  among 
the  multitudinous  impositions  which  men  practice  on 
themselves,  and  on  each  other,  none  in  the  aggregate  is 
more  fiH?quently  committed  than  that  exhibited  under  tha 
Jiead  of  Friendship :  indeed  so  meretricious  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  term,  that  we  almost  imperceptibly  lapse  into 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  its  divine  origin  and  primal 
definition.  We  hear  it  profaned  by  the  unhallowed  voice 
of  interest,  or  repudiated  by  caprice  ;  we  see  it  assumed 
by  the  subjects  of  art,  and  behold  its  time-serving 
.  adoption  by  those  of  occasion. 

"  Cabal  and  riot  take  Its  name, 

"  But  "tls  a  false  affected  claim." 
Moreover,  so  many  qualities  are  requisite  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Friendship,  that  multitudes  are  totally  unqualified 
^or  a  constant  and  warm  reciprocation  of  its  benevolence  ; 
they  are  inca[)acitated  for  that  elevated  excellence  which 
ilignifii>s  the  union  ;  they  come  therefore  with  Shibboleths 
V(#L   I.  '  r. 
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of  their  own,  which  are  modified  according  to  the  latent 
principle  which  iniles  within. — Some  systematic  denizens 
♦'  on  the  world's  wide  stage,"  there  also  are,  who  making 
certain  commutations,  hold  mental  reserves  in  their  social 
intercourse,  which  are  rendered  subsidiary  to  the  passion 
of  self-interest,  or  any  other  equipollent  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual. — The  genuine  principles  of  Friendship  may  be 
emphatically  said  to  be  heaven-born,  and  almost  coeval 
with  time  itself.  The  constitution  of  its  nature  therefore 
is  necessarily  consistent  with  its  -sacred  origin ;  hence, 
7)iufiial  confidence  is  the  very  soul  of  Friendship ;  the  vital 
spring  which  gives,  upholds,  and  still  continues  its  ex- 
istence. Truth  stands  pre-eminent  in  lucid  light  to 
govern  die  winding  avenues  of  the  heart;  sincerity  and 
candour  attend  as  fairest  hand-maids  in  the  train  ;  whilst  a 
general  assimilation  of  mind  and  temper,  stimulates  to 
re  ciprocated  duties ;  each  blended  feeling  harmoniously 
accords,  and  with  the  Cestus  of  chaste  fidelity,  the  whole 
is  encircled.  If  such  be  the  beauteous  fabric,  how 
diametrical  the  construction  of  that  deceptious  semblance 
with  which  the  word  presents  us.  Here  we  behold  no 
loop-holes  for  retreat ;  for  designing  knavery,  or  black- 
eyed  mahce;  for  that  **  safe  policy,  but  hateful,"  which 
pervades  those  minds  which  interest  governs.  Oh,  its 
formation  is  fair  and  pure,  as  the  chaste  lamp  of  heaven, 
though,  unlike  it,  "  encreased  to  wane,,  augmented  but  to 
change." — What  Cicero  has  said  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  may  with  equal  if  not  greater  truth  be  said  of 
Friendship  ;  for  the  festive  season  of  prosperity  is  farther 
irradiated  by  her  celestial  presence,  and  the  anguished 
hour  of  dark  adversity  is  comforted  by  her  soothing  voice. 
Hence  it  rejoices  in  healtlx,  in  sickness  sympathizes;  it 
corrects  error ;  whilst  virtue  binds  it  with  a  three-fold 
cord.  It  was  cicely  remarked  by  the  great  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  that,  '*  the  communication  of  Friendship  re- 
doubleth  joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves ;  for  there  is  no 
man  who  imparteth  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the 
more  ;  and.  no  man  that  imparteth  griefs  to  his  friend,  but 
lie  grieveth'the  less."  Friendship,  therefore,  evinces  the 
vitality  of  its  existence,  by  a  felicitous  assemblage  of  all 
those  active  and  passive  virtues  which  ennoble  man.     The 
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benevolent  feelings  of  humanity  expand,  bud  and  blossom 
under  its  fostering  care ;  the  innumerable  charities  of 
sympathy,  and  participated  good,  are  all  awakened,  im- 
mingle,  and  repercuss  into  a  mutual  channel.  "That 
Friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  las  ting,' '  said  an 
illustrious  writer,  **  there  must  not  only  be  equal  virtue, 
on  each  part,  but  of  the  same  kind  ;  not  only  the  same  end 
proposed,  but  the  same  means  must  be  approved  by  both." 
**  The  mind  also  becomes  meliorated,  an  innocent  emula- 
tion is  excited,  the  intellectual  powers  acquire  increased 
energy,  by  habits  of  ratiocination;  and  virtue  flourishes, 
free  from  much  crude  obliquity. 

"  Congenial  passions  souls  together  bind, 
"  As  ev'ry  calling  mingles  with  its  kind." 
**  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a 
place,"  wrote  an  Essayist  on  Friendship;  "but  where 
Friendship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are  as  it  were  granted  to  him- 
self and  his  deputy ;  for  he  may  exercise  them  by  his  friend." 
— Such  is  the  benign  portraiture  of  this  exalted  union, 
such  is  its  constitution,  and  such  are  its  component  parts  ; 
does  it  not,  therefore,  consequentially  follow  that  its  legiti- 
mate claimants  can  only  be  those,  whose  minds  are  in- 
fluenced by  such  connatural  qualifications,  as  bestow  an 
adaptness  to  coalesce  with  her  capacious  powers  ?  Could 
the  numerous  race  of  pretendt3rs,  who  sacrilegiously  in- 
trude themselves  within  her  pale,  have  their  right  decided 
at  the  bar  of  fruth,  how  many  would  hide  their  perjured 
heads,  and  behold  their  tvorcl^  Jriendship  sink  into  their 
native  verbality  ?  v 

Our  intercourse  with  the  world  may  daily  afford  us  proofs 
of  the  common  routine  by  which  friendship-venders  carry 
on  tlieir  illicit  trade.  Albertus  and  Clodlo  accidentally 
met  at  an  evening  party  ;  there  was  in  each,  that  indefin- 
able something,  which  pleased  the  other,  and  made  both 
regret  the  time  of  separation.  However,  an  early  occa- 
sion promoted  a  second  interview,  and  from  that  era  they 
commenced  a  Friendship,  which  they  mutually  pledged 
should  continue  through  life.  Albertus  was  generous, 
open,  and  sincere.;  sanguine  in  his  expectations,  and 
warm  in  his  attachments.  Possessing  a  mind  superior  to 
the  ordinary  allotment  of  m«n,  he  soared  above  them  in  all 
e2 
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his  attainments.  As  man  with  man,  his  actions  needed  no 
oblivious  veil  to  hide  a  turpitude  ;  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners  won  the  favour  of  all  with  whom  he- conversed,  but 
it  remained  for  his  select  friends  to  appreciate  the  exalted 
virtues  of  his  soul :  Of  tliis  number  was  Clodio!  and  well 
lie  seemed  for  a  while  to  merit  this  distinction.  Hi« 
talents  shone  resplendently  in  the  hemisphere  of  a  populous 
neighbourhood ;  a  fascinating  courtesy  marked  his  address, 
and  the  simulating  arts  of  amabihty  ensured  him  an 
honourable  welcome  with  either  sex ;  but,  beneath  the 
richness  of  this  external  gilding,  he  concealed  a  selfok 
mind;  a  present  interest  was  with  him,  covertly  the  turn* 
ing  point  in  every  procedure  through  life:  however  ardent 
therefore  his  professions  of  esteem  and  regard;  and 
however  luxuriantly  the  fruits  of  aifection  might  be 
manifested  to  the  heart  of  the  recipient,  his  vacillating 
mind,  guided  whither  self-interest  led,  knew  not  faithful- 
ness ;  he  could  with  remorseless  hand,  snap  asunder  the 
closest  bonds,  '*  and  leave  the  wretch  to  weep  !*'  This  was 
the  case  as  it  regarded  Albertus ;  a  new  attachment  was 
formed  by  Clodio  which  he  thought  would  ultimately 
prove  more  advantageous  to  his  projected  schemes  of 
future  aggrandizement ;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  dis- 
regard his  vow;,  and  break  off  a  connexion  which  seemed 
to  oppose  his  advancement : — Albertus  was  consequently 
sacrificed,  and  Clodio  himself  forsworn  ! 

Such,  and  so  various,  are  the  deceptions  manners  of 
inankind ;  but  they  ought  not  to  pass  with  impunity. — 
Virtue  should  raise  her  voice  against  the  base  usurper  of 
jier  rights,  for  to  virtue  only  belongs  the  rich  award  of 
Friendship ;  and  he  who  is  incapable  of  participating  in 
her  peaceful  joys,  is  a  stranger  to  the  noblest  pleasures  of 
humanity ! 

O  Friendship!  if  my  soul  forego 

Thy  dear  delights,  while  here  below ; 
To  mortify  and  grieve  me, 

May  I  myself  at  last  appear 

Unworthy,  base,  and  insincere, 
Or  may  my  friend  deceive  me  !'* 

CoTTiNGiiAM,  April  8,  1813,  AMICUS. 
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ON  TIME. 


Tempus  item  per  se  non  est,  scd  rebus  ab  ipsis 
Consequitur  sensus,  transactum  quid  sit  in  sevo, 
Turn  quae  res  instet  ;  quid  porro  deinde  sequatur ; 
Nee  per  se  quemquam  tempus  scntiie  fatendu'st 
Scmotum  ab  rerum  motu  placidaque  quiete.  Luc. 


Tliere  is  no  time,  properly  speaking,  but  the  present. 
The  past  and  the  future  are  only  portions  of  eternity  :  the 
tbrmer  having  no  longer  an  existence  ;  the  latter  having  yet 
no  being.  The  essence  of  time  is  therefore  constituted 
of  a  succession  of  instants,  and  subsists  by  a  flux  of 
moments.  In  attempting  to  grasp  it,  it  glides,  like  mer-  • 
cury,  through  our  hands,  and  so  minute  is  its  subtilty  that^  - 
it  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  found. 

"  Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  seems  to  creep  decrepit  with  his  age : 
Behold  him,  when  past  by  ;  what  then  is  seen, 
But  his  broad  pinions,  swufter  than  the  winds  ?  '* 

The  motion  of  Light,  though  nearly  instantaneous,  is 
.low  when  compared  with  the  imperceptible  lapse  of  Time. 
'J'herefore  we  may  be  said  to  exist  only  the  present  mo- 
ment— that  which  is  past,  like  that  which  is  to  conie, 
])eing  out  of  our  power.     The  durration  of  human  life  is 

tlms  reduced  to  this  single  point :- the  present  now, 

which,  like  the  minute  hand  of  a  clock,  moves  forward, 
even  whilst  we  make  this  reflection,  till  at  length  deatli 
lifts  the  hammer — strikes  the  blow — and  we  are  no  more. 

The  past  years  are  to  us,  as  to  those  who  are  dead  ;  and 
to  the  future  we  can  lay  no  claim  till  they  arrive:  we 
l>ossess  no  more  share  of  them  than  as  if  we  w^ere  in  a 
fctatc  of  non-existence. 

The  only  time,  therefore,  that  can  properly  be  called 
our  own,  is  the  present  moment,  which  vanishes  even  in 
the  instant  of  fruition;  and  thus  with  the  impetuosity  of 
a  torrent  one  moment  impels  anotlicr  through  the  confined 
channel  of  time,  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity •-^ 
e3 
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Since,  then,  we  hold  the  lease  of  our  lives,  not  by  years, 
but  by  moments,  which  are  constantly  renewed — how  in- 
valuable should  we  esteem  so  precious  a  tenure — to  the 
expiration  whereof,  although  ignorant  of  the  period,  we 
are  incessantly  approaching. 

Time  is  destroyed  by  the  very  cause  which  gives  it 
being ;  its  existence  emanating  from  its  own  destruction. 
The  present  moment,  which  never  existed  before,  is  anni- 
hilated by  that  which  immediately  succeeds ;  it  will  also 
pass  away,  and  never  more  return.  We  hasten  to  the 
period  of  life,  whilst  we  speak;  and,  being  under  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  are  dead  by  the  law  of  nature,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal — the  longest  life  being  but  a  short 
respite  from  the  time  of  execution.  Of  the  present  day, 
many  hours  have  passed ;  of  the  present  hour  many  mi- 
nutes are  gone ;  of  the  present  minute  many  seconds  have 
expired — leaving  us  under  the  moral  uncertainty  whether 
we  shall  live  to  see  the  succeeding  portions  of  this  day,  this 
hour,  or  this  moment. 

Shall  we  then  v/antonly  kill  that  which  is  incessantly 
destroying  itself?  Shall  we  barbarously  murder  an  hour, 
which  is  itself  a  suicide?  But  we  are  probabty  instigated 
to  this  unaccountable  temerity  by  the  law  of  retaliation  ; 
and  out  of  revenge  kill  that  which  will  assuredly  kill  us  ; 
there  being  no  day,  hour,  or  minute,  v.herein  death  holds 
not  equal  jurisdiction  with  life — no  point  of  time  in  which 
life  participates  not  with  death. 

By  what  unaccountable  infatuation  are  we  then  so  stu- 
pified,  that  time  so  short  in  its  duration,  and  of  so  fleeting 
a  nature,  should  still  lie  heavily  on  our  hands.  Accurate 
indeed  must  be  the  balance  capable  of  weighing  beings  of 
so  subtile  a  nature  as  moments  ;  of  so  transitory  and  fugitive 
a  texture  as  to  evaporate  in  the  scales :  nay,  even  is  the 
transition  so  volatile,  that  no  hermetical  sealing  can  fix  or 
retain  their  fluidity — no  cement  bind  them  into  consist- 
ence— no  attraction  withhold  them  from  flying  off  at 
tangents. 

Since,  therefore,  the  reversion  of  moments  is  so  pre- 
carious, and  the  duration  of  life  so  uncertain,  how  incon- 
sistent must  be  the  conduct  of  those  who  live  regardless 
of  the  state  iu  which  they  may  be  found  at  the  awful  crisis 
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in  which  it  shall  be  decided  whether  happiness  or  misery 
sliall  be  their  eternal  lot.  But  ^'the  children  of  this 
World,"  says  Eternal  Wisdom,  **  are  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  the  children  of  light :"  the  mind  of  the  usurer 
is  continually  occupied  in  estimating  the  value  of  time, — 
he  calculates  with  the  utmost  precision  how  much  the 
interest  of  the  money  he  lends,  will  annually  augment 
his  capital ;  and  yet  would  not  that  wretch,  at  the  threshold 
of  death,  purchase  moments  with  pounds,  weeks  with 
hundreds,  and  years  at  a  thousand  per  cent. ! 

Time,  like  a  stream  that  haflens  from  the  shore. 
Flies  to  an  Ocean  where  'tis  known  no  more  : 
All  must  be  swallow'd  in  this  endless  deep, 
And  motion  rest  in  everlasting  sleep. 

Marion.  JAMES  NAISBY. 

^OR   THE   QUARTERLT  FISITOR. 

ON  THE  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OF 
ANATOMICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

[Continued  from  our  last.] 


Secondly,  After  Painting,  comes  Poetry,  and  between 
the  order  they  thus  obtain,  and  the  one  in  which  they  are 
cultivated,  there  is  an  evident  accordance.  Painting  is 
the  elder  sister,  and  has  the  greater  number  of  admirers ; 
but  though  Poetry  is  younger,  she  is  by  no  means  in  the 
present  age  neglected.  A  fondness  for  the  Muses  can  be 
no  uncommon  passion,  when  every  school-boy  makes  the 
woods  resound  with  the  praises  of  his  Amaryllis.  But  what 
relation  has  Anatomy  to  Poetry? 

1.  Wlien  the  agreement  of  its  particulars  with  nature  is 
the  test  by  v/hich  we  determine  the  merit  or  demerit  of  a 
piece  of  Poetry  or  Painting ;  and  when  the  Painter  is  in  the 
daily  habit  of  stealing  his  designs  from  the  descriptions  of 
the  Poet,  one  would  suppose  the  objects  of  Poetry  and 
Painting  were  the  same.  The  Painter  travels  with  the  Poet 
through  the  various  scenes  of  Art  and  Nature  :-Both  exhibit 
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the  actions  and  passions  of  mankind,  as  they  are  exemplified 
in  savage  and  in  social  life;  in  the  presentations  of  the 
Drama,  and  in  the  actions  of  the  Epic.     Both  endeavour, 
by  examples,  to  convey  impressive  sentiments  in  the  most 
expressive  manner ; — as  the  excellence  of  filial  affection 
in  the  /Eneas  and  Anchises  of  the  Roman  Poet,  and  the 
triumph  of  virtue  over  vice,  in  the  Hercules  Bivium  of 
Hannibal  Carracci ;  and  though  Poetry  is  able  to  afford 
ideas  in  the  abstract,  to  render  what  is  virtuous  amiable^ 
and  what  is  vicious  hateful,  without  the  aid  of  picture, 
Painting  can  convey  the  same  impressions.     She  gives 
them  through  the  medium  of  example  expressive  enough 
to  excite  in  us  analagous  emotions.     Poetry  makes  us 
privy  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  which  Paint- 
ing cannot  do.     She  may  describe  the  orator  in  the  atti- 
tude of  speaking,  and  stamp  upon  his  features  the  impres- 
sions of  his  feelings ;  but  it  is  the  Poet  only,  who  can  give 
his  thoughts.     But  though  in  this  particular.  Poetry  ad- 
vances one  step  further  than  her  sister,  their  relationship 
is  not  destroyed.     Man  is  no  less  an  animal,  because  he 
possesses  faculties  that  elevate  him  above  the  bnite.     The 
human  eye  is  still  analagous  to  a  telescope,  although  it  is 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  seeing,  to  which  the  telescope 
can  lay  no  claim  ;  neither  is  our  argument  impaired.     It  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  prove,  that  Poetry  has  to  do  with  the 
same  circumstances,  which  rendered  Anatomy  so  essential 
to  the  Painter.     The  language  also  of  the  sisters  is  entirely 
picturesque.     Painting  sets  her  pictures  immediately  be- 
fore the  eye  in  words  that  are  a  simple  transcript  of  the 
model ;  while  Poetry,  by  the  use  of  Letters,  brings  the 
object  to  the  sense  through  the  medium  of  the  mind.    But 
as  this  difference  relates  only  to  the  mode  by  which  ideas 
are  transmitted  to  the  eye,  the  analogy  remains  unaltered. 
This  is  in  truth  the  difference  which  causes  their  analagous 
existence  :  without  it  they  would  have  been  one,  as  was 
c>riginally   the    case  ;   when    Poetry    and    Painting   were 
united  in  the  barbarous  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian, 
and  when  the  Mexican,  knowing  no  signs  of  his  ideas  but 
their  images,  conveyed  the  various  revolutions  of  his  Em- 
pire to  future  ages  in  a  series  of  Historic  Paintings.    The 
invention,  however,  of  Letters  by  the  Pheniciaas,  by  the 
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use  of  which  ideas  have  received  a  precision  that  is  foreign 
to  the  pictures  of  the  Savage,  annihilated  these  barbarous 
symbois,  and  from  their  ruins  arose  the  sciences  of  Paint- 
ing and  Poetry,  between  which  we  have  shewn  there  is  an 
evident  analogy. 

2.  To  maintain  this  Analogy  inviolate,  to  give  to  his 
productions  the  individuality  that  the  Painter,  who  is  care- 
ful not  to  omit  the  minutest  feature,  nor  the  smallest  varia- 
tion of  complexion,  is  able  to  ensure,  the  Poet  must  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  his  subject;  without  such  know- 
ledge he  cannot  give  a  faithful  likeness  ;  he  cannot  identify 
his  picture  with  the  model,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  finisla 
the  likeness  by  the  resources  of  his  own  imagination. — . 
Now  every  man  has  his  mind  stored  with  favourite  fea- 
tures, hues,  attitudes,  and  shades :  the  cast  will  therefore 
vary  with  the  mind  that  moulds  it.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
duty  of  the  Poet :  still  aware  of  this  Analogy,  which  ren- 
ders him  a  verbal  Painter,  he  must  not  by  a  vain  display 
of  science  confound  the  advancing  outline  with  the  retir- 
ing shade,  and  give  the  same  relief  to  every  feature.  A 
fault  of  this  sort  is  extremely  tedious.  No  distinct  image 
is  conveyed  ;  the  mind  is  distracted  with  a  multiplicity  of 
circumstances,  all  delineated  with  equal  fulness,  as  though 
of  equal  import ;  and  not  unfrequently  sleep  has  over- 
powered the  reader,  before  imagination  has  been  able  to 
ibrm  a  tolerably  distinct  idea. — The  great  Poets  of  anti- 
quity were  ignorant  perhaps  of  this  Analogy  ;  but  the  force 
of  genius,  which  is  often  superior  to  rule,  led  them  to 
acquire  sufficient  information,  and  to  dispose  it  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  effectually  maintained  it  in  their  writings:; 
and  this  integrity,  this  agreement  of  their  works  with  nature, 
this  capability  to  enable  their  delighted  readers  to  conjure 
up  the  forms  of  men,  many  thousand  years  ago  deceased, 
in  all  the  glory  that  encircled  them  when  living ;  to  be 
transported  to  scenes  of  ancient  times,  and  steal  away  the 
bitter  moments  of  existence  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  imagi- 
nation ;  has  given  immortality  to  their  names,  and  perpe- 
tuity to  their  productions.  This  great  merit  incontestibly 
belongs  to  Homer,  whether  we  regard  the  accuracy  of  his 
local  and  personal  delineations,  or  the  individuality  of  his 
various  characters  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  council,  or  in 
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the  field.  Achilles  throughout  the  Iliad  is  Achilles  still. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Ajax,  Hector y  a:nd  Ulysses.  The 
common  suffrage  of  contending  Critics  a«signs  this  meed  of 
approbation  to  the  Mighty  Minstrel  of  the  North.  One 
says  that  he  is  shaggy ;  another  that  he  has  drawn  the 
parallel  between  Poetry  and  Painting  closer  than  his  rivals. 
All,  in  short,  agree,  he  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  The 
same  tribute  cannot  be  withheld  from  Mr.  Crabbe,  though 
his  claim  were  founded  solely  on  the  cavils  of  his  enemies'; 
who,  because  he  has  given  the  colouring  of  nature  unso* 
phisticated  with  the  hues  of  an  insane  imagination,  wrest 
from  his  Poetry  its  wing  of  fire,  and  call  it  prose.  M; 
Chateaubriand,  aware  of  its  importance,  has  braved  the 
perils  of  a  tour  through  Greece  and  Palestine  to  obtain 
luminous  ideas  of  mouldering  ruins,  monuments,  and 
temples,  which  adorn  the  situations  in  which  the  great 
tragedies  Christianity  gave  birth  to  were  exhibited ;  and 
thus  identify  the  scenery  of  his  Christian  martyrs  with  - 
the  scenes  themselves. 

3.  Homer  had  to  paint  many  hard-fought  battles,  to 
delineate  their  several  horrors,  to  inflict  a  multitude  of 
wounds,  some  trivial,  others  mortal  ;  and  to  make  each 
new  inroad  upon  the  avenues  of  life,  in  a  part  not  pene<- 
trated  by  a  pen  before.  We  would  willingly  intersect 
our  pages  with  the  many  terrible  examples  of  his  science, 
with  which  the  Iliad  abounds,  in  the  terrific  language 
of  the  poet ;  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  :~We  there- 
fore reluctantly  confine  ourselves  to  a  number  sufficient 
for  our  argument,  and  exhibit  them  in  shapes  less  terribloi 
(a)  Diomed  hurls  the  fragment  of  a  rock  upon  iEneas;  this 
tears  asunder  the  two  ligaments  which  fasten  the  thigh  to 
the  hip,  and  breaks  the  acetabulum,  (^bj  Alcathous  is 
wounded  in  the  chest ;  the  spear  penetrates  the  heart, 
which  beats  so  violently,  that  the  weapon  is  seen  to  vibrate 
in  the  wound,  till  the  vital  fluid  fled  from  its  source,  and 
the  heart  could  beat  no  longer,  (c)  Idomeneus  drives  his 
epear  into  the  mouth  of  Erymas ;  the  weapon  carries 
away  the  white  bones  of  the  palate  and  the  nostrils,  but 
fails  to  penetrate  the  brain,  beneath  which  it  rests.     The 

(a)  Homer's  Iliad,  Lib.  5.  line  305. — (l)  Lib.  13, 1.  447. 
(0  Lib.  16,  1.  345, 
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teeth  are  driven  out,  and  the  blood  gushes  from  his 
mouth,  nose,  and  eyes,  (d)  Harpalion,  flying,  receives 
the  spear  of  Merion  just  above  the  haunch ;  the  weapon 
descends  along  the  hollow  of  the  bone  (Ilium,)  and 
bursts  the  bladder.  The  young,  the  beautiful  (e)  Alas- 
tor  receives  a  mortal  wound.  His  tender  side  is  burst  by 
the  faulchion  of  Achilles.  The  weapon  passes  obliquely 
upward  through  the  liver,  and  penetrates  the  chest, 
which  is  soon  deluged  by  the  blood  that  follows.  (^) 
The  mortal  wound  of  Hector  is  told  with  no  less  science. 
Cased  in  the  armour  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  cannot  find  a 
hole  to  let  in  fate.  At  length  he  spies  a  passage  through 
the  junction  of  the  plates  of  his  armour,  and  wounds  the 
hero  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  neck  and 
chest.  The  wind-pipe  is  untouched,  and  Hector  for  a 
time  retains  the  faculty  of  speech;  but  the  great  vessels 
being  wounded,  and  the  nerves,  that  supply  the  viscera, 
being  torn  asunder,  death  speedily  ensues.  That  Homer 
was  deeply  acquainted  with  Anatomy,  and  that  he  could 
not  have  inflicted  wounds  with  such  propriety,  and  des- 
cribed their  course  and  consequences  without  this  know- 
ledge, the  examples  just  adduced  are  evidence  enough ; 
and  as  Epic  Poetry  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  3000  years 
ago,  a  Poet  who  would  execute  this  department  of  it  with 
truth  and  spirit,  must  have  an  equal  acquaintance  with 
this  useful  science.  Without  it,  he  may,  like  a  butcher, 
cut  the  throats  of  his  heroes,  break  their  heads,  and  stab 
them  in  the  vitals ;  but  he  will  fail  to  command  the  atten- 
tion, and  ensure  the  unimpeachable  approbation,  which 
Homer  has  obtained,  and  will  obtain  of  readers  yet  un- 
born. 

When,  therefore,  an  Analogy  between  Poetry  and 
Painting  is  proved  to  exist,  and  consequently  the  Poet 
has  to  do  with  those  circumstances  that  rendered  Ana- 
tomy so  essential  to  the  Painter ; — to  exhibit  the  varying 
conditions  andappearances  of  man,  the  noblest  subject  of 
the  nmse  ;  to  depict  the  wasted  form,  the  restless  eye,  the 
-childish  follies,  and  desperate  actions  of  the  maniac ;  t6 
represent  his  violent  emotions,  as  manifested  by  frantic 
gestures,  and  his  inflexible  affections  and  aversions  ;  to 

{d)  Lib.  13,  1   655.— (tf)  Lib.  20, 1.  470.— (/)  Lib.  22, 1.  22S, 
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conjoin  the  groundless  fears,  the  vigilance  that'  watches^ 
every  sun-beam,  and  the  presence  of  some  rooted' sorrow, 
which  by  a  strange  power  of  association  is  aggravated  by^ 
the  contemplation  of  things  the  most  remote  ; — all  accom- 
panied with  acuteness  of  mind,  rapidity  of  thought,  and  the 
momentary  intervals  of  reason,  that  like  the  flashes  of  the 
Aurora  Boreahs,  increase  the  gloom  of  his  situation;  all* 
whi^h  may  be  seen  beautifully  concentrated  and  combined' 
in  Blkiiche  of  Devan,  the  Maniac  of  Mr.  Scott;  to  visit  the 
abode  of  human  sufferance,  and  mark  the  fervid  stages  of 
disease,  and  cold  gradations  of  decay,  which  the  same 
Poet  has  delineated  with  such  patliological  exactness  in 
tlie  fever  that  precedes  the  death  of  Roderic  Dhu,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred: — {The  conclusion  of  the 
scene,  however,  in  which  the  Chieftain  vainly  strives  to 
rise  superior  to  his  anguish,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  the 
Minstrel ;  and  in  which  we  note  the  refluence  of  the  vital 
fluid  upon  its  source,  and  accordant  failure  of  the  powers 
of  animation  ;  the  voluntary  powers  at  a  distance  flrst  ceas- 
ing to  act,  and  then  those  which  are  nearer  to  the  senso- 
rium  ; — the  picture  closing  with  the  total  insensibility 
and  death  of  the  nervous  system,  is  so  skilfully  conceived^ 
and  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  withheld : 

"  At  first  the  Chieftain  to  the  chime. 

With  lifted  hand  kept  feeble  time  ; 

That  motion  ceas'd -yet  feeling  strong. 

Varied  his  look,  as  chang'd  the  song  ; 

At  length  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 

The  Minstrel  melody  can  hear  ; 

His  face  grows  sharp^ — his  hands  are  clench'd, 

A»  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrench'd  ; " 

Set  are  his  teeth — 'his  fading  eye 

Is  sternly  fi^ed  on  vacancy  : 

Thus  motionlefs  and  moanless  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderic  Dhu.*') 

To  be  transported  to  the  plains  of  Latium,  and  describe 
the  anguish  of  the  wounded  : — (This  man,  pierced  in  the 
chest,  is  wrestling  with  suffocation,  and  vainly  struggling 
to  surmount  incumbent  death,  as  he  lies  upoii  the  e^th, 
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cold,  pale,  and  livid ;... while  we  note  the  heavings  of  the 
chest,  and  tossing  of  the  arm&j  with  the  expiration  and 
vomiting  of  bloody  foam:  and  this  is  Virgil's  Sulmo  : 
"  Hasta  volaiw  noctis  diverberat  umbras 
Et  venit  adversi  in  tergum  Sulmonis  ;  ibique 
Frangitur  ;  ac  fisso  transit  pra;cordia  ligno. 
Volvitur  ille  vomens  calidum  de  pectore  fiumen 
Frigidus  et  longis  singultibus  ilia  pulsat." 

Another  fainting  with  the  loss  of  blood,  the  beautiful 
Euryalus,  pale,  and  cold,  with  his  head  thrown  back  upon 
his  sliouldcrs,  a  few  convulsive  struggles,  and  the  spirit  is 
no  more. 

"  Volvitur  Euryalus  leto,  pukhrosque  per  artus 
It  cruor,  inque  humeros  cervix  collapsa  rccumbit ; 
Purpureus  veluti,  cum  flos  succisus  aratro 
Languescit  moriens,  lassove  papavera  collo 
Demisere  caput  pluvia  cum  forte  gravantur.") 

And  when  the  authority  of  Homer,  the  individuality  of 
whose  heroes  has  rendered  him  and  them  immortal ;  of 
Scott,  who  has  drawn  the  verdure  of  his  native  nipuntains, 
like  the  minutest  botanist;  of  Crabbe,  who  has  reused  the 
anger  of  his  enemies  by  the  .agreement  of  his  works  with 
nature ;  and  of  Chateaubriand,  .who  has  undergone  such 
toils  to  give  reality  to  stocks  and  stones,  shews  that  accu- 
racy of  information,  and  propriety  of  disposition  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  muse,  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  thi.^ 
Analogy  ;  that  the  words  indeed  of  the  Poet  may  be  as 
true  to  nature  as  the  descriptions  of  the  Painter  ;  and  by 
implication  clearness  of  conception  and  luminous  arrange- 
ment of  that  portion,  wliich  is  common  to  the  Painter  and 
the  Pott,  and  which  the  Painter  could  not  manage  without 
the  knowledge  of  Anatomy  ;  and  when  there  is  a  connec- 
tion -J^etween  Anatomy  and  Poetry  so  immediate,  that 
without  it  the  Epic  Poet  is  scarcely  able  to  inflict  a  mor- 
tal wound,  the  relation  of  this  useful  science  to  Poetry 
cannot  be  a  question. 

A  Poet  and  a  Painter  unacquainted  with  Anatomy  may 

itcli  the  obvious  features  of  the  scene;  may  note  the 

mrs  on  the  clock  of  nature;  but  for  the  retiring  lines 

.id  shades,  the  minutes  and  the  seconds,  they  have  no  eye. 

(To  be  coidiniied  in  our  next.) 

E 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 


Sir, 

I  have  busied  myself  in  collectings  from'  different  works, 
a  few  particulars  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Porson,  late  Greek 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Should  the 
result  of  my  labours  suit  the  plan  of  your  work,  be  pleased 
to  let  it  appear  when  convenient. 

Yours,  &c.  CLASSICUS, 

Lincoln,  Af«rcA  \2thy  1813. 


Mr.  RiCHABD  Porson  was  born  at  East  Hudston,  in 
Norfolk,  on  Christmas  Day,  1759.  His  father,  Mr.  Hug- 
gin  Porson,  was  parish  clerk  of  East  Rudston,  who,  though 
in  humble  life,  and  without  the  advantage  of  an  early 
education^  laid  the  foundation  of  his  son's  extraordinary 
acquirements.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  intellect,  Mr. 
Porson  began  the  task  of  fixing  the  attention  of  his  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  a  daughter.  He  taught  Richard,.his 
eldest,  the  common  rules  of  Arithmetic,  without  the  use 
of  a  book,  slate,  pen,  or  pencil,  before  he  was  nine  years 
of  age.  The  memory  being  thus  incessantly  exercised 
Ti'ith  the  early  habit  of  working  questions  in  Arithmetic 
by  the  mind  only,  he  acquired  such  a  custom  of  close  and 
intense  thinking,  and  such  a  power  ©f  arranging  every 
operation  that  occupied  his  thoughts,  as  in  process  of  time 
rendered  the  most  difficult  problems  easy  to  the  retentive 
taculties  of  his  memory.  ^He  was  initiated  in  letters  by  a 
method  equally  efficacious.-— His  father  taught  him  to  read 
and  write  at  the  same  time.  He  drew  the  form  of  a  letter 
cither  with  chalk,  on  a  board,  or  with  his  finger  in  sand: 
and  Richard  was  taught  to  understand  and  imitate  the 
impression. — Ere  he  had  learnwl  to  talk,  he  could  delineate 
letters,  and  this  exercise  dehghting  his  fancy,  excited  to 
such  a  degree  an  ardour  of  imitating  whatever  was  placed 
before  him,  that  the  walls  of  the  house  were  covered  with 
characters  which  attracted  notice  from  their  neatness  and 
accuracy  ^f-deiineatioa. 
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At  nine  years  of  age,  he  and  his  youngest  brother, 
Thomas,  were  sent  to  the  village  school,  taught  by  a  Mr. 
Summers,  a  plain,  but  a  very  intelligent  and  worthy  man ; 
who,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  maim  his  left  hand,  was 
educated  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  school ;  and  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  his-  station  with  the  utmost 
attention.  He  professed  not  to  teach  any  thing  beyond 
English,  writing,  and  arithmetic; — but  he  was  a  good 
accomptant,  and  an  excellent  writing-master.  He  per- 
fected his  pupil,  Richard,  in  the  art  of  writing,  in  which 
he  so  peculiarly  excelled  ;  but  it  has  been  justly  doubted 
whether  it  was  an  advantage  or  a  detriment  to  him  in  his 
progress  through  life. 

It  certainly  had  a  considerable  influence  on  his  habits, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  many  hours  to  copying,  which 
would  have  been  better  employed  in  composing.  How- 
ever, it  was  tlie  means  of  enricning  his  library  with  anno- 
tations, in  a  text  the  most  beautiful,  and  with  perfect 
imitation  of  the  original  manuscript  or  printing. 

He  continued  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Summers  three 
years  ;  and  every  evening  during  that  time  repeated  memo- 
riter  to  his  father,  the  lessons  and  tasks  of  the  day  ;  not  in 
a  desultory  manner,  but  in  rigorous  order :  and  tluis  the 
power  of  recollection  was  so  cherished  and  strengthened 
as  to  become  a  quality  of  his  mind.  It  was  nearly  impos- 
sible that  a  youtli  like  this  should  remain  unnoticed,  ev^en 
in  so  obscure  a  place  as  East  Rudston.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hewitt  having  heard  of  his  wonderful  propensities  to 
study,  his  attention  to  whatever  was  taught  him,  and  the 
remarkable  retention  of  his  acquirements,  took  him  and 
his  brother  Thomas  under  his  care,  and  instructed  them 
in  the  classics.  The  progress  of  both  was  great,  but  that 
of  Richard  most  extraordinary  ;  and  became  the  topic  of 
conversation,  and  engaged  the  notice  of  all  the  gentlemen 
in  the  vicinity. 

He  was  nan^d  as  a  prodigy  to  an  opulent  and  liberal 
gentleman  (the  late  Mr.  Norris;)  who,  after  putting  the 
youth  under  an  examination  of  the  severest  kind,  tVorn 
which,  a  boy  of  ordinary  talents  would  have  shrunk  dis- 
mayed, he  sent  him  to  Eton.  This  occurred  in  the  month 
of  August,  1774<,  when  in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  that  great 
F  2 
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seminary,  he,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  dis- 
played such  a  superiority  of  intellect ;  such  facility  of 
acquirement ;  such  quickness  of  perception ;  and  such 
dexterity  in  bringing  forward  to  his  purpose  all  that  he 
had  ever  read,  that  the  upper  boys  took  him  into  their 
society  and  promoted  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  probably 
by  imposing  upon  him  the  performance  of  their  exercises. 
Ke  Vr  as  courted  by  them  as  the  never-failing  resourse  in 
every  difficulty  ;  and  in  all  the  playful  excursions  of  the 
imagination,  in  their  frolics,  as  w^ell  as  in  their  serious 
tasks,  Porson  was  their  constant  adviser  and  support.  He 
used  to  dwell  on  this  lively  part  of  his  youth  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  repeat  a  drama  (which 
he  wrote  for  performance  in  their  long  chamber,)  and 
other  compositions,  both  of  seriousness  and  drollery,  with 
a  zest,  that  the  recollection  of  his  enjoyment  at  the  time 
never  failed  to  revive  in  him.  However,  it  is  to  be  feared 
at  this  early  age,  his  constitution  received  a  shock,  which 
was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  patron :  an  impost- 
hume  formed  upon  his  lungs,  and  he  was  threatened  by  a 
consumption ;  but  it  fortunately  broke,  and  he  recovered 
his  health,  though  his  frame  was  weakened. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Norris  w^as  a  source  of  grief  to  him  ; 
for  though  by  the  kindness  of  some  eminent  and  liberal 
persons  he  continued  at  Eton,  yet  he  felt  the  loss  which 
he  had  sustained  poignantly.  He  was  entered  at  Trinity 
College  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1777,  and  his 
character  having  preceded  him  at  the  university,  he  was, 
from  the  first,  regarded  as  a  youth  whose  extraordinary 
acquirements  would  retain  and  extend  the  reputation  of 
the  society  into  which  he  had  entered. 

He  did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  that  had  been  formed 
of  him.  In  every  branch  of  study  to  which  he  applied,  his 
improvement  was  so  rapid  as  to  astonish  every  competent 
obseji'ver.  Being  previously  prepared  by  his  father  for  the 
study  of  Mathematics,  he  made  a  considerable  progress 
in  them  ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  retained 
so  great  an  affection  for  them,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
solving  the  most  difficult  problems  in  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra.  But  his  pre-eminence  was  undisputed  in 
classical  literature,  and  hjs  reputation  in  this  branch  of 
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learning  was  an  impediment  to  the  fame  which  he  would 
justly  have  acquired  from  his  scientific  knowledge. 

At  the  public  examination  for  degrees,  in  1782,  he  was 
anlj  the  third  in  the  second  class  of  honours ;  soon  after 
the  first  classical  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  the  other 
candidates  allowing  his  merit  to  be  unrivalled. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in  178t. 
In  1735  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  :  but  long 
before  the  period  had  elapsed,  when  he  must  either  enter 
into  holy  orders,  or  surrender  his  fellowship,  he  had  (after 
the  most  grave  and  deliberate  investigation)  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  go  into  orders.  It  was  believed  that  his  de- 
termination cost  him  many  painful  and  laborious  days  and 
months  of  study.  His  heart  and  mind  were  deeply  pene- 
trated by  the  purest  sentiments  of  religion  ;  and  it  was  a 
memorable  and  most  estimable  feature  of  his  character, 
that  in  no  moment  the  most  unguarded,  was  he  ever  known 
to  utter  a  single  expression  of  derision  at  those  who  thought 
differently  from  himself.  He  was  truly  and  actively  pious  ; 
but  it  was  of  an  order  that  admitted  not  of  shackles  : — So 
early  as  1788,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender  his 
fellowship,  though  with  an  enfeebled  constitution  he  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  acquirements  that  are  not 
very  profitable  to  their  owner. — A  lay  fellowship  might 
have  secured  his  services  to  the  cause  of  letters  ;  but  the 
master  of  the  College  chose  to  gratify  a  noble  peer  rather 
than  a  poor  scholar.  In  1791  his  fellowship  ceased,  and 
he  was  thrown  upon  the  world  without  a  profession,  his 
feelings  wounded  by  the  mortifications  he  had  suffered, 
and  with  a  constitution  little  qualified  to  encounter  the 
bustle  of  the  world.  Some  friends,  however,  secured  to 
him  what,  to  his  moderate  habits,  he  considered  a  compe- 
tency. Among  them  he  found  a  constant  home  ;  and  at 
the  nouse  of  one  in  particular,  who  might  be  called  his 
best  patron,  he  was  always  considered  as  one  of  the  family. 
iShortly  after  he  was  elected  Greek  Professor  of  Cambridge, 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  seven  electors.  The  distinction 
of  this  jrppointmcnt  was  gratifying  to  him ;  though  the 
salary  is  only  £10  per  annum.  It  was  his  earnest  wish,- 
Ivowever,  to  make  it  an  active  and  efficient  office  ;  and  it 

as  his  determination  to  give  an  annual  course  of  Lectures- 
f3 
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in  the  College,  if  rooms  had  been  assigned  for  the  purpose. 
If  any  man  was  qualified  for  this  gigantic  task,  it  was  Mr. 
Professor  Porson,  and  if  his  wishes  had  not  been  counter- 
acted, it  is  well  known  that  he  would  have  undertaken  the 
labour. 

From  this  time,  instead  of  lectures,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  publication.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Travis,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  put  the  controversy  on 
the  disputed  text  in  St.  John's  first  epistle,  and  5th  chap- 
ter, to  rest,  so  that  no  man,  who  has  any  pretensions  to 
learning,  entertains  a  doubt  upon  the  subject ;  indeed  it 
was  the  peculiar  felicity  of  his  mind,  that  w^hatever  he 
undertook  to  elucidate,  he  fixed  for  ever  in  the  light. 

In  1795,  he  4iiarried  Mrs.  Lunan,  the  sister  of  Mr, 
Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  sunk  under 
a  decline  in  April  1797,  and  from  that  time  the  Professor 
himself  was  so  incessantly  afflicted  with  a  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, as  to  be  interrupted  in  every  study  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himself. — Whether  his  sedentary  habits  contributed 
to  bring  it  on,  is  not  known  ;  but  certainly  very  few  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  such  patient  and  continued 
application.  Pie  undertook  to  make  out  and  copy  the 
almost  obliterated  manuscript  of  the  invaluable  Lexicon  of 
Photius,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College.  And  this  he  had  with  unparalleled  diffi- 
culty just  completed ;  when  the  beautiful  copy,  which  had 
cost  him  ten  months  of  incessant  toil,  was  burnt  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Perry,  at  Merton.  The  original  being  an 
unique,  entrusted  to  him  by  his  College,  he  carried  it  with 
him  wherever  he  went ;  and  was  fortunately  absent  from 
Merton,  on  the  morning  of  the  fire.  Unruffled  by  the  loss, 
he  sat  down  without  a  murmur,  and  made  a  second  copy 
as  beautiful  as  the  first.  Of  the  plays  of  Euripides,  which 
he  published,  the  literary  world  has  pronounced  its  judg- 
ment. He  left  an  Orestes  ready  for  the  press.  The  \ix^t 
book  he  inspected  was  in  the  Globe  room  of  the  London 
Institution,  the  Tuesday  preceding  his  death  ;  it  contained 
a  curious  Greek  inscription  on  Ece?'j)ta  ex  Jacobi  Sjoonii 
de  pagis  Alticis* 

On  the  establishment  of  the  London  Institution,  the 
inar.t*gers  manifested  their  own  discernment  and  love  of 
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letters,  by  selecting  him  to  be  their  principal  Librarian, 
for  which  he  was  peculiarly  quahfied ;  and  had  he  been 
healthy,  he  would  have  made  the  Library  truly  valuable. 

On  the  evening  of  Monday  the  19th  of  September, 
1808,  as  Mr.  Porson  was  walking  in  the  Strand  apparently 
in  perfect  health,  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  the 
epileptic  kind.  Being  unknown  to  the  people  who 
witnessed  his  situation,  he  was  conveyed  to  St.  Martin's 
workhouse ;  where  he  continued  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
until  about  six  o'clock  the  following  morning.  He  was  not 
then  sufficiently  collected  to  give  an  account  of  the  place 
of  his  residence ;  and  it  was  by  accident  that  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  London  Institution  saw  a  description  of  a 
person  found  in  the  Strand  in  the  situation  stated,  and  sup- 
posing it  to  be  Mr.  Porson,  he  repaired  thither,  and  had 
him  conveyed  to  the  house  in  the  Old  Jewry. 

Having  called  for  breakfast,  he  took  his  cup  of  tea  in 
the  room  of  the  library,  distinguished  as  the  Globe  room, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  establishment ;  remarking,  that  the  keeper  of  the 
workhouse  was  a  wag,  and  endeavoured  to  oppose  him 
with  wit.  They  observed  much  incoherence  both  in  his 
manner  and  subjects,  and  fearing  he  was  labouring  under 
some  fatal  disorder,  advised  him  to  make  his  will.  At 
first  he  seemed  reluctant ;  but  afterwards  assented  to  the 
propriety  of  it,  and  entered  into  some  general  conversa- 
tion'on  the  moral  obligation  of  disposing  of  our  property 
after  death ;  adding,  tliat  the  subject  had  often  been 
treated  in  a  legal  way ;  but  scarcely  ever  in  the  manner 
he  wished,  excepting  in  a  work  entitled  Symboliography. 
He  afterwards  left  the  room,  and  brought  one  of  his 
catalogues,  into  which  the  book  had  been  introduced. 

He  remained  conversing  in  this  manner,  during  five 
hours  ;  sometimes  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties ;  at 
others  wild  and  wandering.  At  three  o'clock  he  went  to 
Cole's  chop-house,  near  the  Royal  Exchange;  where  he 
frequently  dined.  After  talking  to  a  friend  there,  he 
suddenly  left  the  place ;  and  proceeding  to  Cornhill, 
v/here,  looking  up  at  the  vane  and  clock  of  the  Exchange, 
which  had  been  under  repair,  a  number  of  persons 
Ui^seaiblc'd  round  him,  surprised  at  his  fixed  attention,  the 
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motive  of  which  he  did  not  explain.  The  porter  of  the 
London  Institution  observing  him  in  this  situation,  con- 
ducted him  back  to  Cole's ;  where  on  taking  two  glasses 
of  wine,  the  paroxysm  and  insensibility  returned. — He 
was  carried  home  in  a  coach  to  the  Old  Jewry,  and 
remained  in  a  state  of  torpor,  with  very  short  intermissions, 
until  Sunday,  when  he  expired. 

Perhaps  no  man,  not  even  Rousseau,  had  a  greater  con- 
tempt for  the  practice  of  physic  than  Mr.  Porson  ;  yet  no 
one  had  a  more  numerous  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession.  He  wa&,  during  his 
illness,  visited  by  many  medical  gentlemen  ;  among  not  the 
least  attentive  were  Dr.  Babington  and  Mr.  Norris. 
After  his  death,  both  his  head  and  body  were  opened  by 
medicaVmen,  and  they  have  given  a  report,  ascribing  his 
death  to  the  ^ftused  lymph  in  and  upon  the  brain,  which 
tliey  believe  to  have  been  the  effect  of  recent  inflammation. 
The  heart  w^as  sound,  and  the  pericardium  contained  the 
usual  quantity  of  lymph.  The  left  lung  had  adhesions  to- 
the  pleura,  and  bore  the  marks  of  former  inflammation. 
The  right  lung  v;as  in  a  perfectly  sound  state. 

On  Monday,  October  3,  his  remains  were  removed  from 
the  house  of  the  London  Institution,  in  the  Old  Jewry,  to 
be  deposited  in  Trinity  College  chapel,  Cambridge  ;  where,, 
according  to  the  ancient  usage,  the  body  lay  in  state  till 
the  hour  of  intermtiit. 

He  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  surrounded  by  those  of  all  theMllustrious  per- 
sons which  that  distinguished  College  has  produced. 

No.  IL  OF  THE  VISITOR. 


The  principles  of  science  and  the  rules  of  art  are  proved 
by  experience,  and  deduced  from  experiment ;  but  those 
principles  which  usually  guide  the  affections,  and  the  rules 
which  direct  the  children  of  folly,  own  neither  the  shackles 
of  prudence  nor  the  restraint  of  reason  :  Created  by  fancy, 
and  biassed  by  fashion,  like  the  gathering  of  clouds  from 
the  horizon,  they  rush  together  in  opposition  to  the  calmer 
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counsels  of  wisdom,  and  their  progress  is  marked  only  by- 
impetuosity  and  violence.  Imperative  in  their  commands, 
and  unconfiaed  in  their  influence,  neither  degree  nor 
situation  can  withstand  their  power  or  resist  their  allure- 
ments. To  oppose  the  current,  is  to  be  driven  from  its 
bed,  or  overwhelmed  in  its  waters  ; — -indeed  so  forcible  is 
the  stream,  that  the  struggles  of  virtue  are  either  over- 
come by  seduction,  or  the  feelings  of  shame  stifled  by 
pleasures,  and  borne  away  by  the  arbitrary  force  of  example, 
the  fear  of  contempt  and  the  dread  of  singularity.  Thus 
new  desires  are  excited,  and  their  necessities  become 
peremptory  :  the  prospects  of  youth,  and  the  scenes  of  age, 
alike  receive  a  colouring  from  the  habits  of  the  times,  of 
which  even  sense  and  education  are  constrained  to  partake, 
or  be  thrust  beyond  the  pale  of  polite  and  civil  society. 

As  the  heart  can  never  suffer  a  sudden  debasem;^nt,  the 
mind  can  never  admit  an  instant  relaxation :  the  feelings 
may  be  smothered  by  fashion  ;  but  it  requires  the  repeti- 
tion of  folly,  and  the  countenance  of  the  world,  before  the 
understanding  acknowledges  the  government  of  custom, 
and  advocates  the  maxims,  the  precepts,  and  the  laws  of 
folly. — On  him  who  means  to  offend  against  the  conscious- 
ness of  deserved  censure,  falls  too  heavily  (to  allow  the 
power  of  choice )  the  freedom  of  action.  When  the  facul- 
ties are  weakened,  and  the  guardians  of  virtue  lured  from 
their  care,  the  mind  loses  its  tone  and  relaxes  its  dignity ; 
its  powers  become  enfeebled,  and  eventually  are  left  des- 
titute and  impotent ;  the  heart  is  disrobed  of  its  securest 
habit,  its  pulses  arc  disregarded,  and  its  emotions  neg- 
lected, until  dead  to  the  remaining  beats  of  manliness  and 
truth,  it  is  itself  entombed  in  a  gaudy  sepulchre,  gilded  with 
the  affectation  of  taste  and  the  pretence  of  breeding — a 
living  monument  of  enervated  strength  and  fallen  greatness. 

For,  to  confess  a  frailty,  or  acknowledge  a  failing, 
is  a  virtue  which  ordinary  minds  consider  base  and  de- 
grading. The  dignity  of  mankind  is  ^  all  times  offended 
by  the  violation  of  rectitude  ;  yet  pride  spreads  over  the 
foibles  and  crimes  of  fashion,  the  gloss  of  refinement,  and 
the  plea  of  necessity. 

And,  although  pride  may  be  driven  from  the  holds  of 
virtue  by  the  flood  of  luxury  and  dissipation,  it  in  another 
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channel  is  equally  unsteady  and  extravagant:  and  when 
steering  down  the  current  of  fashion,  with  folly  at  the  helm 
and  popularity  in  the  sail,  it  is  more  ridiculous  and  absurd 
than  when  in  the  voyage  of  life,  freighted  with  the 
nobler  feelings  of  manhood,  it  is  excusable  or  commend- 
able. Its  ambition  is  never  satiated,  nor  its  wishes  satisfied. 
Inordinaie  in  the  desire  of  pleasing,  without  the  power  of 
enjoyment,  it  .^eeks  novelty  without  judgment,  and  vanity 
without  invention:  pursuing  distinction  where  notice  is  a 
reproach  ;  defames  without  the  love  of  manners  or  morals, 
and  rises  to  fame  by  the  direction  of  public  taste  in  the 
alteration  or  addition  of  the  appendages  of  fashion — in  the 
laxity  of  a  gaiter,  or  the  revision  of  a  collar. 

These  reflexions  were  suggested  by  the  many  letters  of 
lamentation  and  complaint,  which,  in  the  short  interval  of 
publication,  have  overspread  my  table  : — especially  as  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  relates  to  domestic  reproaches  - 
of  connubial  trifling,  and  personal  neglect.  Were  I  to 
give  publicity  to  the  communications  of  my  correspondents, 
my  voice  would  be  unheard  in  the  general  clamour  of  dis- 
appointed expectations  and  deferred  hopes,  or  disregarded 
in  the  pang  of  suffering,  or  the  conceit  of  opinion.  One 
would  apply  an  act  of  parliament  to  keep  the  gentler  mem- 
bers of  a  family  at  home  ;  another  would  severely  tax  all 
rambling  husbands;  whilst  a  third  would  deduce  moral 
debasement  and  domestic  infelicity  from  causes  as  remote 
as  the  phases  of  the  moon.  Amidst  this  contrariety  of 
opinion  and  offer  of  remedy,  like  the  Athenian,  who  allotted 
the  first  prize  of  valour  to  Themis tocles,  because  each  of 
his  fellovz-officers  allowed  him  the  second,  I  am  enabled 
to  judge,  with  correctness,  of  the  true  reasons  which 
agitate  and  afflict  the  minds  of  my  friends. 

Most  of  my  fair  correspondents  will  find  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  strong,  but  just  expositions  of  their  complaints 
and  sentiments.  They  alone  can  aid  the  great  work  of 
alteration,  if  ever  it  be  done  ;  for  whilst  the  smile  of  beauty 
and  the  notice  of  the  fair  are  to  be  awarded  to  the  flutter- 
ing ibj>ling  of  tlie  day,  they  will  only  be  enjoyed  by  a  trifl- 
ing son  of  vanity,  or  a  designing  profligate.  Tlie  man  who 
has  pursued  wisdom  and  acquired  knowledge,  disdains  to 
become  a  competitor  with  ignorance  and  presumption. 
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To  answer  the  charges  on  the  softer  sex,  by  reflection 
or  remark,  is  too  delicate  and  arduous  an  undertaking.-— 
From  the  variety  and  number  before  me,  I  shall  select 
three  of  the  most  unexceptiotiable  of  my  communications, 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  my  readers,  and 
leave  the  comment  to  their  own  feelings  and  circumstances. 

'To  the  Visitor. 
Sir, 

As  I  move  in  one  of  the  first  circles  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  I  am  enabled  to  speak,  and  that  from  sad 
experience,  of  a  vice,  if  so  I  may  call  an  over-strained 
an:iusement,  or  an  over-solicitous  regard  for  the  humbler 
inhabitants  of  tlie  earth.  The  vice  of  gossiping  is  generally 
supposed  to  confine  its  contagion  to  the  lower  paths  of 
life  ;  but  I  have  found  with  sorrow,  that  the  higher  walks 
•  are  not  free  from  the  weeds  and  danks,  which  bespeak  a 
neglect  of  care  and  cultivation. 

My  father,  now  no  more,  was  a  wealthy  merchant :  I 
inherit  his  property,  and  enjoy  his  connections  ;  and  have 
increased  my  importance  and  augmented  my  fortune  by 
an  alliance  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  rich  country 
gentleman,  possessing  considerable  landed  property ;-— a 
marriage  which  added  to  my  consequence  and  rank,  as  I 
found  that  beyond  the  walks  of  'Change,  possessions, 
lineally  descended  in  parental  acres,  were  thought  to  be 
more  ennobling  than  tenfold  the  sum  in  any  of  the  varied 
forms  which  commerce  gives  to  wealth.  Before  my  wife 
had  much  extended  her  acquaintance,  my  prudence  in  the 
choice  of  a  partner  was  rewarded  by  happiness,  and 
crowned  with  felicity*  I  was  incessant  and  successful  in 
my  applications  to  business ;  and  I  returned  after  the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  the  day,  to  comfort  and  enjoyment.  But 
reduced  by  the  artifices  of  a  designing  neighbour,  at 
length  our  acquaintance  was  extended,  and  our  apparent 
friends  increased  until  the  love  of  gossiping  has  made 
such  drafts  upon  our  stock  of  domestic  pleasure,  that  affec- 
tion is  visibly  diminished,  and  every  day  decreases,  and 

threatens  insolvency  in  the  riches  of.  peace  and  love 

Instead   of  now  greeting  my  return  with  the  smiles  of 
satisfaction   and   regard,   which   alone   can   sweeten   iny 
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hours,  lighten  the  assiduity  of  business,  and  repay  my 
devotion  to  my  wife  ;  I  have  found  by  degrees,  that  L 
begin  to  possess  the  least  share  of  her  endearments,  and 
either  return  to  a  desolate  hre-side,  or  find  more  important 
concerns,  or  dearer  friends,  occupying  her  time  and 
esteem.  In  the  society  of  friends  and  the  amusements  of 
company,  the  tediousness  of  occupation  and  the  sameness 
of  revolving  enjoyments  are  pleasingly  relaxed;  endeavour 
receives  fresh  incitement,  and  love  a  renewed  stimulant ; 
but  when  the  continued  round  of  visiting  and  company 
only  derives  additional  impulse  from  moments  of  privity 
and  endearment  left  in  the  necessary  intervals  of  quiet 
and  ease,  the  whole  economy  of  the  marriage  state  ,is 
overturned ;  and  like  the  exhaustion  of  capital,  to  answer 
the  demands  of  profligacy  and  inteniperance,  the  system 
must  ere  long  end  in  ruin  and  disgrace. 

It  is  true  that  her  folly  has  taken  the  fashionable  cut  of 
the  day,  and  that  her  sole  employm^ent  is  devising  and  exe-, 
cuting  some  new  scheme  of  charity  or  benevolence  ;  but 
her  occupations,  to  judge  by  the  most  visible  symptoms  of 
her  philanthropy,  seem  to  arise  more  from  a  desire  to 
excel  the  character  of  a  rival  leader,  than  from  that  love 
which  St,  Paul  so  beautifully  describes  "  as  vaunting  not," 
and  declares  to  constitute  the  heavenly  virtxies.  Addison 
describes  a  gospel  gossip ;  but  mine  has  less  violence,  yet 
equal  absurdity  in  her  excess,  which  grieves  me  more,  as  I 
fmd  she  is  but  the  puppet  of  a  cunning  party  which  moulds 
her  compliance  to  its  designs,  and  uses  her  beneficence  as 
a  battery  upon  the  other  party.  Their  schemes  (and  ulti- 
mately I  pay  for  all,)  are  a  tissue  of  ill-directed  charities 
and  abused  compassions ;  a  devouring  expense  without 
yielding  benefit  or  service. 

At  one  time  every  sempstress  in  the  village  and  neigh- 
bouring hamlets  were  put  in*)  requisition  to  furnish  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  labouring  poor  with  certain 
flannel  protections  against  the  cold;  which  none  of  the 
objects  of  her  providence  would  wear,  because  they  were 
red.  At  another  time  a  large  sup[)ly  of  herrings  were 
with  difficulty  obtained,  to  be  retailed  during  the' winter^ 
-which  her  saucy  customers  have  left  on  hand  to  this  hour. 
It  would  tire  me  to  detail  a  tithe  of  her  fancies  generated 
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"delectando  pariterque  monendo." 

HORACE. 

No,  I.  SEPTEMBER,  1814.  VoL  11. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 

By  the  insertion  of  the  Fragment^  addressed  to  the  Fates^ 
(No.  6,  p.  262)  I  have  been  induced  to  transmit  you  the 
following  brief  memorial  of  its  author,  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  Biographia  Cumbriensis,  published  in  Hutch iii- 
son's  History  of  Cumberland.  CLERICUS. 


Isaac  Ritsox,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Ritson, 
of  Emont-Bridge,  near  Penrith,  was  born  in  the  year  1761. 
His  parents  were  of  that  religious  society  called  Quakers ; 
but  his  father  dying  when  he  was  young,  and  he  being 
lame  and  infirm,  his  mother  became  desirous,  and  ac- 
cordingly exerted  herself,  to  give  him  such  an  education 
as  should  enable  him  to  support  himself  in  the  world. — < 
After  having  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  learning,  he 
was  put  under  the  care  of  that  excellent  master,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blain',  curate  of  Greystock  ;  and  his  progress  was  so 
uncommonly  rapid,  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  had  made 
no  ordinary  proficiency  in  Cireek. — Ritson  was,  indeed, 
uncommonly  apt  in  every  branch  of  learning  in  which  he 
engaged  ;  and  his  advances  therein  seemed  more  like  the 
revival  of  what  he  had  previously  known,  than  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  information. 

From  an  anxiety  in  the  mother  for  the  preservation  and 
purity  of  the  religious  principles  of  her  son,  he  was 
removed,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  to  the  Quaker-school, 
at  Kendal,  though  much  against  his  own  inclination,. f(/r 
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]Mr.  Blain  and  Ilitson  were  suited  in  genius  ; — the  master 
was  a  man  of  fine  taste,  and  most  passionately  fond  of  the 
classics  ;  and  a  lesson  under  him,  was  more  in  the  manner 
of  a  conference  or  conversation,  than  in  the  usual  dry 
didactic  way  of  schools. 

From  the  moment  Ritson  understood  Greek,  the  Father 
of  Poetry  was  his  constant  companion  ;  and  he  read  his 
battles  with  insatiable  avidity. — After  his  return  from 
Kendal,  he  studied  mathematics  under  Mr.  John  Slee,  a 
very  intelligent  Quaker,  and  an  excellent  mathematician, 
tlien  resident  at  Mungrisdale,  in  the  parish  of  Greystock : 
Kitson's  ideas  were  so  clear,  that  he  understood  the  pro- 
positions in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  almost  as  soon  as 
he  read  them ;  and  had  he  confined  himself  to  mathe- 
matical studies,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  distinguished 
himself  greatly. 

At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  commenced  schoolmaster 
at  Carlisle  ;  where  he  conducted  his  school  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  pupils  : — but  after 
^ib out  two  years  of  patient  acquiescence  in  a  course  of  life, 
1  which  his  profits  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  his 
ibours,  he  set  off,  (though  lame,)  on  a  pedestrian  excur- 
sion iiito  Scotland,  with  an  intention  of  visiting  tlie  High- 
lands ;  and  particularly  St.  Kilda,  and  the  island  of  Staifa. 
This  journey  he  must  needs  have  performed  literally  in  the 
i-tile  and  character  df  a  bard  ;  for,  though  he  entered  on  it, 
but  indifferently  provided,  and  with  about  twenty  shillings 
only  in  his  pocket,  in  about  twelve  months,  he  returned 
v.eli  apparelled,  and  xviih  a  fony. — In  this  tour  he  picked 
ijp  many  beautiful  heroic  ballads  and  songs,  which  lie 
iLScd  to  sing  with  infinite  glee, — a  pleasing  manner,  and 
passionate  expression,  supplying  the  defects  of  voice  and 
niusical  taste. 

On  his  return,  he  again  sat  down  to  the  dull  business  of 
hrcathing  dry  rules  into  /needless  cars, — He  taught  school  at 
Penrith  "about  two  years  :  but,  though  the  })owers  of  his 
mind,  his  lively  fancy,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  temper, 
always  secured  him  an  admittance  into  good  company, 
.till  he  sighed  for  a  situation  of  greater  scope,  to  enjoy 
•  opportunities  of  obtaining  more  copious  information. — He, 
'  ^icrcfore,  a  second  time,  relinquished  the  ill-requited  office 
-fa  schoolmaster;  and,  net  much  richpr  than  before,  set 
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out  on  a  journey  into  Scotland,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh. — Here  he  became  par- 
ticularly attached  to  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  who  paid  him 
much  attention.  There  was,  indeed,  a  great  resemblance^ 
between  their  characters  ;  they  were  both  of  them  men  of 
genius  and  learning,  but  eccentric,  and  sometimes  impru- 
dent.^ — Ritson  remained  two  years  at  this  celebrated  seat 
of  medical  learning,  dwing  which  time  he  supported  him- 
self by  writing  theses  for  such  of  his  fellow  students  as 
were  either  too  indolent  or  too  illiterate  to  write  for  them- 
selves  On   his  return   from   Edinburgh,   he   ^vent   to 

London,  professedly  with  a  view  of  completing  his  medical 
education  ;  where,  having  no  other  resource,  he  supported 
himself  by  his  literary  exertions.  He  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Homer's  Hymn  to  Venus,  which  was  not  ill  re- 
ceived, though  far  inferior  to  his  translation  of  Hesiod^s 
Theogonij^  which,  we  fear,  is  irrecoverably  lost. — This  last 
work  was  begun  whilst  Ritson  was  under  Mr.  Blain,  and 
before  he  was  twelve  years  of  age;  and  we  believe  it  was  the 
only  work  with  which  he  ever  took  much  pains,  as  he 
continued  to  correct  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  his  other 
poetical  effusions,  there  was  an  original  wildness ;  his 
mind  was  strongly  tinctured  with  the  sombrous  magnifi- 
cence of  his  country  ;  so  that  his  poetry,  like  Gray's,  was 
sometimes  overloaded  with  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  a  cum- 
brous splendor.  This,  however,  is  not  so  visible  in  his 
translations,  which  have  all  the  ease  of  modern  composi- 
tions.— He  wrote  with  unconjuion  facility  ;  and  his  prose 
was  vigorous  and  animated.    : 

It  seems  to  be  the  happy  privilege  of  genius  to  know 
fivery  tiling,  even  niatters  of  fact,  as  it  were  intuitively. — 
Like  the  Milk-woman  of  Bristol,  Ritson  knew,  understood, 
and  wrote  well  on  various  matters,  of  which  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  had  ever  heard..  He  had  written,  and 
intended  to  have  published,  a  set  of  essays  on  moral  and 
pliiiosophical  subjects  ;  but  these  are  also  lost.  He  partly 
liiaintaiiied  himself  in  London,  by  taking  private  pupils  ; 
and  alfio  earned  something  by  writing,  for  a  time,  the 
medical  articles  in  the  Monthly  Review.  Dr.  Johnsoi? 
speaks  of  the  London  booksellers  as  the  best  patrons 
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of  men  of  learning ;  this  may  be  the  case  with  those 
wlio  have  already  made  their  way  to  fame ;  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  cases  of  Chatterton  and  Ritson, 
booksellers  are  not  more  forward  than  the  rest  of  mankind, 
to  patronize  that  genius,  which  the  world  has  not  pre- 
viously patronized. 

Ritson,  though  lame,  with  the  aid  of  his  staff,  was  .active 
nnd  alert ;  and  he  loved  to  wander  among  mountains  and 
lakes,  and  there  conceive  and  compose  Poetry.  In  such 
fituations,  he  touched  every  thing  with  the  pencil  of 
Salvator  Rosa. — He  was  an  admirer  of  Shakespear,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  dramatic  writers  of  Greece  and 
}iome  ;  and  often  talked  of  producing  a  dramatic  piece  on 
the  Grecian  model ; — but  this,  and  many  other  projects, 
v.'lilch  were  for  ever  employing  Iiis  busy  and  fertile 
imagination,  v/ere  all  blasted  by  a  premature  death. — 
After  a  short,  but  irregular  life  in  London,  he  died,  after  a 
few  weeks*  illness,  at  Islington,  in  1789,  and  in  the  27th 
year  of  his  age. 

— —> ^>-0--|$^-O^*=— — 

Mr.  Editor, 

Since  I  read  the  excellent  review  of  Lloyd,  on  the 
Choice  of  a  School,  in  your  last  number,!  have  occasionally 
turned  my  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  education  :  having  a 
son,  for  whom  1  have  amassed  an  ample  fortune,  it  is  my 
ardent  wish  that  his  mental  acquirements  shall  be  adequate 
to  his  pecuniary  possessions. 

On  this  subject  I  wrote  to  a  friend,  who  favoured  me 
v/ith  the  following  observations,  which,  he  says,  are  culled 
from  a  variety  of  reading.  As  I  purpose  to  profit  from 
his  labours,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  request- 
ing a  place  for  his  remarks  in  your  useful  Miscellany,  that 
others  may  do  likewise.  Yours,  respectfully, 

Doncasier,  July  9th,  1814.  PATER. 


Whatever  Xenophon,  Locke,  or  even  Lloyd  may  have 

advanced  on  the  subject,  the  first  thing  which  ought  to 
occupy  the  mind,  respecting  education,  should  be  its 
ultimate  object — a  consideration  too  often  neglected. — 
Kducation  includes  the  whole  progress  which  forms  the 
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human  being  in  habits,  principles,  and  every  kind  of  culti- 
vation But  of  this  even  a  very  small  part  is  in  the  pow^r 
of  the  parent ;  and  yet  a  still  smaller  can  be  acquired  by 
purchased  tuition  of  any  kind.  You  may  engage  for  your 
son  competent  masters  and  tutors,  and  you  will  do  well ; 
for  tl>ey  can,  at  least,  give  him  the  means  of  obtaining 
accomplishments  and  a  knowledge  of  science ;  but,  in  the 
business  of  Education,  they  can  do  little  for  you.  You  may 
ask  what  will  educate  your  son — your  example  will  educate 
him;  your  conversation  with  your  friends  and  acquaintance 
will  educate  him  ;  the  business  he  sees  you  transact;  the 
Ukings  and  didi/chigs  you  express  ;  these  will  educate  him'; 
the  society  in  which  you  live  will  educate  him  ;  your 
domestics  will  educate  him  ;  above  all,  your  rank  and 
situation  in  life,  your  house,  your  table,  your  pleasure- 
ground,  nay  your  hounds  and  your  stables,  will  educate 
him  :  and  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  continual  influence  of  these  things,  except  you  with- 
draw yourself  from  them  also. 

You  talk  of  beginning  the  education  of  your  son.  The 
moment  he  was  able  to  form  an  idea  his  education  began, 
the  education  of  circumstances, — insensible  education, 
which  like  insensible  perspiration,  has  a  more  constant 
and  powerful  effect,  and  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
to  the  habit  th.'^n  that  which  is  direct  and  apparent.  This 
education  goes  on  at  every  instant  of  time,  it  goes  on  like 
time  :  you  can  neither  stop  it  nor  turn  its  course.  What 
these  have  a  tendenc}^  to  make  your  child,  that  he  will  be. 
iSfaxims  and  documents  are  good  till  they  are  tried,  but 
no  longer  ;  they  may  teach  him  to  converse,  but  nothing 
more.  The  circumstances  under  which  your  son  i$  ] 
placed,  will  be  more  [>revalent  than  your  example  ;  and 
you  can  have  no  right  to  expect  him  to  become  what  you  ^ 
yourself  are  but  by  the  same  means.  You  have  toiled 
timing  youlh  to  set  your  son  upon  higher  ground,  and  to 
enable  hinj  to  begin  where  you  left  off.  Do  not  expect 
that  son  to  be  what  you  were;  diligent,  modest,  active,, 
simple  in  his  .taste,  and  fertile  in  resources.  You  have  put 
liim  under  a  very  different  master.  Poverty  educated  you;  1 
opulence  will  tiivicatc  him.     How  can  you  suppose  the  ( 
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result  to  be  same  ?  You  must  not  expect  that  lie  will  be 
n  hat  you  now  are  ;  though  relaxed  from  the  seventy  of 
your  frugal  habits,  you  still  derive  advantages  from  having 
formed  them  ;  and,  in  reality,  you  like  plain  dinners,  early 
hours,  and  old  friends.  But  it  will  not  be  so  with  your 
son  :  his  tastes  will  be  formed  from  your  present  situation, 
not  from  your  former  one. 

I  wish  not  to  be  considered  as  inveighing  against  wealth, 
or  against  the  enjoyments  of  it ;  I  only  wish  to  prevent 
unprofitable  pains  and  inconsistent  expectations. 

From  experience  I  have  found  that  there  is  nothing 
which  has  so  little  share  in  education  as  direct  precept. — 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  you  need  only  reflect,  that  there 
is  no  point  we  labour  more  to  establish  with  children,  than 
that  of  speaking  truth;  and  there  is  not  any  in  which 
we  succeed  worse.  And  why  ?  because  they  know  that  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  hfe,  a  thousand  falsehoods  are 
told.  But  these  are  called  necessary  untruths  on  important 
occasions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  didactic  instruction  has  no 
influence  ;  it  has  much  :  yet  the  sentiments  we  occasionally 
utter,  the  conversation  overheard  by  children,  when  play- 
ing unnoticed  by  us,  have  a  far  greater  effect  on  their 
infant  minds  than  what  is  addressed  to  them  in  the  way  of 
exhortation.  To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  effect  these 
admonitions  have  upon  your  son,  reflect  upon  that  which 
a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  considered  by  you  as  merely 
})rofessional,  has  upon  yourself.  There  is  in  most  children 
:i  perspicacity  to  discern  between  the  maxims  you  adduce 
ior  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  and  those  by  which 
you  direct  your  own. 

"  Kespect  nothing  so  much  as  virtue  (says  a  father  to 
liis  son)  ;  virtue  and  talents  are  the  only  basis  of  distinc- 
tion." The  child  soon  has  occasion  to  inquire  why  his 
iather  takes  off  his  hat  to  some  people  and  not  to  others ; 
he  is  told  that  outward  respect  must  be  proportioned  to 
tlifferent  stations  in  society.  This  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
comprehend ;  however,  by  a  little  dexterity  in  explana- 
tion,  he  is  made  to  understand  it  tolerably. 

You  may  send  your  son  to   a  public  school  ;  and,  to 

cure  his  morals  against  the  vice  which  you  apprehend 

jounds  there,  you  engage  for  him  a  private  tutor — a 
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Sturdy  moralist.  He  may  help  to  prepare  his  tasks ;  but 
can  you  imagine  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  form  his  mind  ? 
No.  His  schoolfellows,  the  allowance  you  grant  him,  the 
manners  of  the  age  and  the  place  will  do  that,  and  not  the 
lectures  which  he  is  obliged  to  hear. 

Education,  it  is  often  remarked,  is  an  expensive  thing. 
It  is  so  ;  but  paying  for  lessons  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
cost. — If  you  would  be  at  the  expense  of  having  your  son  ; 
a  worthy  man,  you  must  be  so  yourself;  your  friends,  ] 
your  servants,  and~^your  company,  must  be  all  of  that 
stamp  :  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  much  is  done ;  but  \ 
there  will  remain  circumstances  which  perhaps  you  cannot  \ 
alter,  that  will  still  have  their  effect.     The  single  circum- 
stance of  having  a  fortune  to  get,  or  a  fortune  to  spend, 
will  probably  operate  more  strongly  upon  his  mind,  not 
only  than  your  precepts,  but  even  than  your  example. — 
You  wish  your  son  to  be  modest  and  unassuming  ;  you  are 
perhaps  so  yourself,  and  you  pay  liberally  for  giving  him 
lessons   on  humility.     You  are  not  aware   that  having  a 
man  of  letters  and  accomplishments  retained  about  his 
person,  for  his  sole  advantage,  tends  more  forcibly  to 
inspire  him  with  an  idea  of  self-consequence,  than  all  the 
lessons  lie  can  give  him  to  repress  it. 

From  what  is  said,  you  will  perceive  7/oii  are  the  person 
who  must  educate  your  son.  As  education  is  necessary 
ibr  all ;  for  the  poor  and  the  rich,  for  the  illiterate  and 
the  learned ;  Providence  has  not  made  it  dependent  upon 
systems  uncertain,  operose,  and  difficult  of  investigation* 
Iwery  one  has  time  to  educate  his  child ;  the  poor  man 
educates  him  while  working  near  his  cottage  ;  the  man  of 
business  while  employed  in  his  counting-house. 

]5ut  the  education  of  your  house,  is  only  a  part  of  a  more 
comprehensive  system.  Providence  takes  your  child, 
where  you  leave  him.  Providence  continues  his  education 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  by  a  })rocess  which  includes  means 
far  more  efficacious.  Should  your  son  enter  the  world  at 
eighteen,  opinionated,  haughty,  rash,  and  inclined  to  dis- 
sipation :  do  not  despair,  he  may  yet  be  cured  of  these 
faults,  if  it  please  Heaven.  There  are  remedies  which  you 
could  not  persuade  yourself  to  use,  if  they  were  in  your 
power,  and  which  are  specific  in  cases  of  tliis  kind.  How 
uiten  do  we  see  the  presumptuous  giddy  youth  changed 
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into  the  wise  counsellor,  and  the  considt  rate  steady  friend! 
Humbled  self-consequence,  disappointed  ambition,  or  thd| 
loss  of  fortune,  is  the  bitter  and  effectual  physic  provrdcdl 
hy  Providence,   to   meliorate   the   temper,    correct   thoj 
otfensive   petulancies    of  youth,   and   bring    out  all  thel 
energies  of  a  finished  character.     Afflictions  soften  thel 
proud;    difficulties    stimulate    the    ingenious;   successfull 
industry  gives  consequence  and  credit,  and  developes  iiT 
thousand  good  qualities.     There  is  no  malady  of  the  mind 
so  inveterate  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure  by  this  education 
of  events,  if  life  were  long  enough. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 

Sir,— -The  prompt  attention  with  which  5^ou  honoured! 
my  last  communication,  ought  to  have  induced  me  soonerl 
to  fulfil  my  engagement,  of  sending  the  continuation  of 
my  narrative  respecting  Amanda  ;  but,  as  it  is  probable 
the  greater  part  of  your  readers  may  have  forgotten  what 
I  formerly  related  of  this  fastidious  fair  one,  I  refer  them 
to  the  third  number  of  your  work.  My  paper  bears  the 
signature  ^^sculapia.  I  concluded,  Sir,  with  informing 
you  that  I  had  succeeded  in  my  desire  of  obtaining  the 
dismission  of  the  juvenile  M.  D. ;  and  the  consequent 
promise  of  the  resignation  of  the  sentimental  Amanda  to 
my  entire  management. 

I  determined,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time  in  removing  her 
to  my  own  house,  convinced  that  this  would  be  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  promoting  her  recovery.  AVhen  the 
artificial  wants  and  capricious  fancies  of  such  patients  are 
studiously  gratified,  it  frequently  happens  that  this  morbid 
indulgence  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  a  spurious  progeny  ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  expedient  merely  t^  comply  with 
such  of  their  requests  as  are  essential  to  their  comfort. 

Being  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  the  ready  consent  of  Amanda  to  my  scheme 
of  a  removal  from  her  home,  I  calmly  informed  her  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  call  for  her  the  following  {\iiy,  at 
the  precise  hour  of  ttvelve ;  and  that  I  expected  she  would 
be  in  readiness  to  accompany  me  ;  that  her  wciik  state  of 
health  required  a  change  of  air  and  ficene  ;  and  my  resi- 
dence was  quite  adapted  for  the  reception  of  invalids. — I 
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added,  that  I  had  accomplished  my  desire  of  prevaihng 
with  her  mot  tier  to  agree  to  my  proposal,  as  I  was  in 
truth  actuated  by  no  motive,  save  the  hopes  of  contributing 
to  her  happiness  and  welfare.  I  assured  her  that  she  should 
be  in  all  respects  treated  with  judgment  and  scientific  skill, 
and  would  also  be  indulged  with  cheerful  and  profitable 
society. — Amanda  looked  suspicious  and  displeased  ;  she 
aff^ected  to  faint,  which  I  affected  not  to  observe ;  her 
known  antipathy  to  smells,  precluded  any  offer  of  olfactory 
aid;  at  length  she  gave  an  hysteric  scream;  I  rang  the  bell; 
her  mother  and  sister  entered  :  she  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  former,  shrieked  most  violently,  alternately 
laughed  and  wept,  and  vowed  by  *^  the  powers  above,'* 
•*  she  would  never  leave  the  protection  of  her  beloved 
parent,  for  that  of  a  stranger". — I  confess  I  was  somewhat 
amused  by  observing  the  variety  of  expedients  devised  in 
rotation  by  her  attentive  sister  to  appease  the  affacted 
damsel — Lavender  drops  !  Hartshorn^  and  other  volatile 
spirits  !  Wine  J  Brandy  1  finally  Ether  and  Laudanum  I  ! 
Baneful  injurious  system  !  I  would  have  almost  deluged 
her  with  neater,  cold  as  "  December  snow,"  could  I  have 
procured  it. — Alas  !  alas !  it  is  to  such  ruinous  treatment 
that  some  women  owe  the  origin  of  many  destructive  and 
pernicious  habits,  which  eventually  fail  not  to  destroy  their 
constitutions,  and  to  engender  "  diseases  dire  ;"  but  this 
is  not  all,  such  habits  are  in  too  many  instances  productive 
of  practices  at  which  morality  shudders. — They  tend  to 
inebriety  :  an  intoxicated  female  1  who  does  not  recoil  with 
mingled  pity  and  disgust  from  the  contemplation  of  such 
an  object !  !  Beware  then,  oh  ye  mothers !  how  you 
encourage  in  the  objects  of  your  alFection  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  stimulants  ;  they  are,  I  allow,  requisite  in 
peculiar  cases  of  protracted  debility;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions may  be  resorted  to  when  other  expedients  Iiave 
failed  ;  but  a  scientific  physician  'very  seldom  prescribes 
them — at  least,  not  if  he  have  benevolence  sufficient  to  act 
a  disinterested  part. 

Pardon  Sir,  this  digression. — The  mother  of  Amanda 
most  assiduously  guarded  the  nostrils  of  her  fastidious 
child  from  the  admission  of  perfumes  which  might  in  any 
degree  annoy  or  further  discompose  her. — But  not  even 
the  united  efforts  of  these  injudicious  attendants  could 
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effect  her  relief.     Her  bosom,  at  first,  gently  heaved  with 
an  imaginary  sense  of  suffocation  ;  then,  "  ever  and  anon,'y 
it  swelled  with  convulsive  agonies,  which  the  pungent 
stimulants  so  plenteously  administered  tended  to  augment  j 
and  so  earnestly  and  so  piteously  did  she  intreat  to  seJ 

Dr. ,  her  juvenile  friend,  that,  to  my  inexpressible 

chagrin,  he  was  once  more  admitted  to  the  house.  I  wa 
determined  not  to  retire  while  he  remained,  being  anxioul 
to  observe  the  movements  of  this  JEsculapian  hero.  Nevel 
shall  I  forget  his  insinuating  smile,  and  soft  address,  nor 
yet  the  elegant  style  in  which  he  felt  the  pulse  of  his  fair 
patient.  No  sooner  had  he  administered  an  anodyne 
draught f  than  Amanda  exclaimed,  **  I  am  better  now  ;" 
truly,  the  salutary  effect  was  instantaneous. — "  My  deal* 

Dr. ,  you  are  so  very  skilful,  you  so  well  understand 

tny  case  ;"  she  then  seized  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips. — He  turned  towards  me;  (doubtlCv^s  he  was  ignorant 
that  I  was  the  identical  ^^  female  quack"  of  whom  he  had 
heard,  and  against  whom  he  had  vented  so  much  acrimony) 
*'  Madam,"  said  he,  "  this  is  a  most  singular  case;  Miss  E. 
has  a  very  peculiar  pulse  ;  so  variable  !  her  nerves  are  so 
exquisitely  tremulous  ;  she  requires  minute  and  delicate 
attention  ;  quietude  is  absolutely  necessary  in  her  present 
state  of  extreme  weakness  ;  or  really,  according  to  my 
opinion,  she  will  never  recover.  I  would  have  her  kept 
perfectly  composed  ;  on  no  account  to  be  contradicted,  or 
to  see  any  person  of  whom  she  does  not  approve.  I  will 
write  a  prescription,  that  which  I  have  recently  given  her 
was  merely  a  little  laudanum  and  ether ;  but  I  will  care- 
fully study  her  case,  and  that  immediately  ^  and  hope  to  see 
her  again  this  evening."  I  only  courtesied ;  feeling  assured 
that  if  I  ventured  to  speak,  I  should  offend,  and  betray 
myself  to  this  ray  medical  opponent. 

After  his  departure,  I  withdrew  from  the  apartment  of 
Amanda  to  seek  that  of  Mrs.  E.  I  gently  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  was  desired  to  enter  :  she  was  weeping  bitterly ! 
My  dear  Madam,  said  I,  be  not  thus  distressed,  your 
daughter  is  not  in  the  least  danger,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
deceive  you.  Pray  let  me  intreat  you  to  exert  your  for- 
titude, be  firm,  and  fulfil  the  promise  you  have  given  me 
of  committing  her  to  my  care  ;  she  would,  I  doubt  not,  be 
perfectly  recovered  in  the  space  of  one  month.     I  wili 
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engage  to  treat  her  as  a  child  of  my  owa-^— not  assuredly 
by  humouring  her  whims,  not  by  encouraging  the  diseases 
of  the  imagination;  but  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  my 
own  plans,  which  I,  by  experience,  (''the  test  of  truth'*) 

know  to  be  the  most  efficacious. Consider,   dearest 

Madam,  what  would  become  of  Amanda  in  the  event  of 
your  decease :  your  pension  lost,  and  but  a  very  slender 
"pittance  remaining  for  the  nmtual  subsistence  of  your 
-daughters.  If  her  aftectation  be  further  indulged  .she  will 
become  burthensome  to  herself,  and  useless  to  society. — 
Not  that  I  contend  against  your  method  of  treatment 
merely  on  the  ground  of  her  poverty  ;  for  if  she  was  ?wy 
daughter,  and  heiress  to  thousands,  1  would  not  suffer  such 
ridiculous  conduct ;  but,  you  must  admit,  that  the  world 
in  general  tolerates  tXiai folly  in  a  womsiVi  of Jbrtune  which 
is  greatly  censured  in  the  child  of  poverty* 

Pardon  me,  dearest  Madam  ;   on  no  account  would  I 
hurt  your  parental  feelings  ;  no,  I  respect  the  tears  of  the 
widow,  more  especially  do  I  respect  those  of  such  widows 
as  have  lost  the   objects  of  their  tender  love  by  xmr^s 
dread  scourge  ;  but  you  most  certainly  deceive  yourself : 
you  erroneously  mistake  undue  indulgence  for  affection. — 
Now,  they  who  consult  the  welfare  of  those,   for  whom 
they  profess  to  entertain  regard,  best  evii>ce  the  reality  of 
their  affection. — I  confidently  appeal  to  any  person   of 
judgment  to  determine  whether  ^om  are  acting  the  part  of 
a  prudent  mother.     Deem  me  not  harsh,  the  time  will  yet 
arrive,  my  dear  Mrs.  F,  when  you  will,  I  hope,   acknow- 
ledge the  wisdom  of  the  advice  I  now  offer ;  at  present 
your  eyes  are  beclouded  by  the  mists  of  prejudice.     I 
Trust,  however,  that  Amanda  will  be  reclaimed;  and,  at 
Fome  future  period,  become  tlie  happy  wife   of  a  man  of 
cnse  and  virtue,  who  will,  hy  faithful  and  salutary  counsel, 
vigorate  the  powers  of  her  mind,  and  thus  overcome  her 
)llies.     At  present,  no  man  of  common  understanding, 
.)uJd  be  mad  enough  to  call  her  wife. — I   beg   leave, 
^•fadam,  replied  Mrs.  E.  somewhat  piqued,  to  dissent  from 
.our    opinion:    my    daughter  lias  beauty,    and  .personal 

t  tractions  ;  and  in  the  person  of  Dr. ,  sl»e  has  a  most 

lithful  lover. — No,  no,  my  good  friend,  said  I,  you  arc  in 

tliis  conjecture  quite  mistaken:  Dr.    "has  not,   I'll 

venture  to  declare,  the  .-smallest  intention  to  marry  Amanda. 
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— Medical  men,  of  small  independent  fortunes,  consider 
either  money  or  prudence  essential  to  their  matrimonial 
comfort.  They  too  often  prefer  the  former  :  but  not 
unfrequently  are  satisfied  with  the  latter.  This  difference 
of  sentiment  depends  on  the  individual  bias  of  their  inclina- 
tion, and  the  refinement  of  their  minds  ;  but  certainly  the 
judicious  amongst  them  never  choose  such  women  as  are 
the  victims  of  affectation,  because  they  can  readily  distin-  ' 
guish  between  disease,  and  its  counterfeit. 

(To  he  continued  m  No.  VIII. J 


ON  FAME. 


"  The  love  of  praise  is  planted  to  protect 

And  propagate  the  glories  of  the  mind. 

What  is  it,  but  the  love  of  praise  inspires, 

Matures,  refines,  embellishes,  exalts."  Young. 


The  mischievous  effects  produced  by  the  love  ofjcijne, 
have  brought  it  under  the  censure  of  every  religious  and 
moral  observer  of  men  and  things  ;  while  the  good  it  some- 
times produces  is  generally  overlooked.  That  it  is  the 
cause  of  great  part  of  those  convulsions  which  so  frequently 
shake  the  globe,  laying  whole  empires  in  ruin,  and  slaugh- 
tering thousands  of  harmless  individuals,  is  a  fact  which 
none  will  deny.  That  it  is  also  productive  of  good  effects, 
will  appear  equally  obvious  if  we  give  it  a  serious  and 
candid  examination. 

Fordyce,  in  one  of  his  *^  Addresses  to  Young  Men,"  sa3's, 
**  among  civilized  and  enlightened  people  the  passion 
for  glory  has  operated  in  an  extensive  sphere,  and  given 
birth  to  very  beneficial  effects.  That  it  has  often  been  the 
occasion  of  much  mischief,  we  pretend  not  to  deny  :  but 
can  you  name  any  passion,  or  any  principle,  which,  how- 
ever good,  or  however  dignified  in  itself,  is  not,  when 
perverted,  liable  to  the  same  objection  ?'* 

That  the  good  of  which  this  passion  is  productive,  will 
counterbalance  its  evil  effects,  1  do  not  presume  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  will  endeavour  to  show  how  it  may,  with  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  benefit,  society. 
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Dr.  Young  says, 

"  The  love  of  fame,  how'er  concealed  by  art. 
Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  heart.'^ 

And  Pope,  that 

"  Millions  of  suppliant  crowds /iz??;^'^  shrine  attend. 
And  all  degrees  before  the  goddess  bend ; 
Their  pleas  are  diff'rent,  their  request  the  same. 
For  good  and  bad  alike  are  ^onAo^  fame. ^^ 

If  so,  and  tlie  only  way  of  securing  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  posterity  be  by  rendering  some  essential  ser- 
vices to  our  fellow-creatures,  (and  this  I  think  needs  m) 
demonstration,)  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  deemed  presump- 
tuous in  ascribing  to  this,  many  of  the  benefits  we  receive 
from  each  other.  To  this  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  in  science  ;  for  the  toil  attending 
those  discoveries  being  great,  and  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tages small,  it  v/ould  be  so  discouraging,  (were  it  not  for 
this,)  as  to  prevent  them  ever  being  brought  to  perfection. 
But,  actuated  by  this  principle,  men  resolutely  combat 
every  difficulty  that  may  op})Ose  them  in  their  pursuits. — 
Some  have  all  their  lives  toiled  in  one  particular  depart- 
ment of  science,  for  which  they  have  neglected  the  calls 
of  interest,  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  even  the  com- 
mon comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  ;  and,  with  an  ardour 
which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  sober  reason  to  suppress, 
have  pursuedyfl7rte  as  the  only  object  worthy  their  attention. 

"  Toil  on,  dull  crowd,"  in  extacies  each  cries ; 
"  For  wealth  and  title,  perishable  prize ; 
While  I  those  transitory  blessings  scorn. 
Secure  o{ praise  from  ages  yet  unborn." 

What  has  induced  so  many  men  of  rank,  blcrged  with 
honour  and  affluence,  brought  up  in  luxury  and  ease,  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  hardships  of  a  naval  life  ? — what 
is  it,  I  say,  which  has  induced  such  to  rclinciuish  all  their 
enjoyments  ;  to  leave  their  friends,  their  families,  their 
native  country,  and  every  thing  they  esteem  dear,  and  to 
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by  their  toils  ?  No  ! — I  am  persuaded 
"  Self4ovcj  the  spring  of  action,  moves  the  soul:"  S 

And  hence  I  infer,  that  fame  is  the  principal  object  of 
their  pursuit.  Now  that  those  discoveries  are  of  benefit^ 
to  society,  none  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny ;  and 
j^et  the  motives  which  prompt  men  to  make  them  ar^ 
frequently  neither  more  nor  less  than  have  already  beeU 
mentioned. 

Numbers  of  instances,  both  ancient  and  modern,  might j 
if  required,  be  adduced,  to  show  how  much  science 
indebted  to  this  principle.  I  shall,  however,  only  notica 
two  ;  namely  Cicero  and  LinncBus^  who,  if  we  may  credii 
history,  were  passionately  enamoured  of  praise,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  they  are  both  indebted  to  this  invigorating 
principle  for  that  great  eminence  which  they  have  attained 
in  the  literary  world. 

Of  Cicero,  Mr.  Swinburn  asserts,  that  "  If  we  take  anl 
impartial  survey  of  his  conduct  and  principles,  avowed  inl 
his  own  epistolary  correspondence,  and  trace  him  throughl 
all  the  labyrinths  of  his  contradictory  letters,  we  shall  finclj 
more  to  blame  than  to  admire  ;  and  discover  that  the  de§iref 
of  advancing  his  fortunes,  and  making  himself  a  name,f 
were,  from  his  outset  in  life,  tlie  only  object  he  had  in 
view."     And  Dr.  Blair,   after  speaking  of  his  excellence 
as  an  orator,  has  these  words  : — "  In  most  of  his  orations 
there  is  too  much  art,  even  carried  to  a  degree  of  ostenta- 
tion.     He   seems  often    desirous    of  obtaining   admira- 
tion, rather  than  of  operating  conviction."     And  again, 
**  Though  the  services  which  he  had  performed  to  his 
country  were  very  considerable,  yet  he  is  too  much  his 
own  ppjiegyrist.     Ancient  manners,  which  imposed  few 
restraints  on  the  side  of  decorum,  may  in  some  degree 
excuse,  but  cannot  entirely  justify  his  vanity.'' 

The  vanity  of  Linnaeus  is  also  said  to  have  been  so 
preat,  and  his  love  of  praise  so  unbounded,  that  he  has 
Dcen  frequently  exposed  to  the  censure,  and  sometimes 
even  to  the  ridicule  of  his  friends. 

With  so  ardent  a  passion  for  celebrity,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment   suppose   they   would  indulge   in   indolence   or 
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indifference.  No  ! — tliey  would  rather  (animated  by  the 
hope  of  enjoying  a  future  existence  in  the  memory  of 
posterity, )  exert  every  faculty  of  their  minds  to  its  utmost 
stretch,  '*  to  advance  the  happiness  of  society,  and  to 
adorn  humanity.'* 

In  a  nation  like  England,  where  Christianity  flourishes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  and  where  deism 
and  infidelity  are  almost  universally  disapproved,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  the  effects  this  principle  has  upon 
authors.  It  prevents  many  sophistical,  immoral,  and 
irreligious  works  being  ushered  into  the  world  to  warp 
the  unwary  from  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  religion,  and 
to  entangle  them  in  the  mazes  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  induces  some,  though  immoral 
and  irreligious,  to  recommend  to  others,  that  religion, 
which,  in  fact,  they  themselves  reject. 

To  what  do  we  owe  many  of  those  public  charities  with 
which  England  abounds,  but  to  the  before-mentioned 
principle.  For  even  some  of  the  most  avaricious  of  man- 
kind, that  their  names  may  be  recorded  in  the  *^  gilded 
rent-roll"  of  some  hospital  or  asylum,  and  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  men  eminent  for  their  benevolence,  will 
apply  a  part  of  their  possessions  to  charitable  purposes. 

On  the  sons  of  Esculapius  it  has  so  operated  as  to  pro- 
duce the  most  salutary  effects.  For  though  there  exists 
a  set  of  unprincipled  wretches,  "  who,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  classical  Knox,  **  boldly  enter  on  the  practice  of 
this  art  {physic)  totally  destitute  of  preparatory  instruc- 
tion, and  make  a  merit  of  their  defect;  who,  without 
even  those  few  lights  which  may  be  occasionally  obtained 
in  the  course  of  a  servile  apprenticeship,  assume  all  the 
importance  of  sufficiency,  and  dictate  with  an  oracular 
confidence ;  who  scatter  pain  and  death  around,  under 
pretence  of  affording  relief;  and,  for  the  sake  of  support- 
ing an  unbecoming  parade  in  life,  not  only  delude,  but 
destroy  those  who  apply  to  them  as  to  friends,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  heaviest  calamities  :"  yet  were  it  not  for 
that  principle,  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  breast,  the  love 
of  popularity  y  such  characters  would  abound  more  than  at 
present  they  do. 

b2 
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Its  effects  in  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  bar,  have  been  no 
beneficial.  In  short,  it  has  on  every  order  of  society,  i^ 
a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  proved  a  powerful  incentive  tq 
benevolence  and  pliilanthropy ;  and  this,  were  it  necessary j 
iiiiglit  be  shown  more  at  large:  but  as  it  would  perhaps  onijj 
prove  tedious  and  uninteresting,  I  shall  dismiss  the  subject, 

Bridlington-Qiiaif,  (;;****  *-^ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 

Sir,— Until  I  had  read  the  222d  page,  No.  V.  of  3 
improving  and  entertaining  Miscellany,  I  had  been  foolish 
(Plough  to  think  that  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  upon 
the  children  was  i\\Q proxince  of  him  only  vcho  made  both. 
Your  friend  Lex  has,  however,  it  seems,  thought  dif-' 
ferently  ;  because  a  foolish  thing  happened  once  at  Mar- 
ket-Weighton,  the  people  of  that  town,  (though  some- 
what distant  the  time,)  are  now  to  be  upbraided  with  it/ 
Where  Lex  lives,  or  how  his  Grandmother  first  made  tea, 
I  know  not ;  but  if  like  other  folks  at  that  time  of  day,  she 
was  foolish  enough  to  boil  it  by  the  pound  together,  to 
strain  off  the  water  and  eat  only  the  leaves  buttered  as 
V.  e  eat  cabbage,  nobod}^  I  imagine,  from  such  a  circum- 
stance, is  so  weak  as  to  infer  that  Lex's  intellects  hate, 
ouffercd  by  it. 

Whether  tlfat  feeling  of  the  mind,  commonly  known  by 
tlie  name  of  prejudice  or  partiality,  is,  or  is  not  an  innatei' 
principle,  I  leave  to  Locke  and  those  who  differ  from  him 
to  determine.     Certain,  however,  it  is  that,  generally,  we 
liave  so  much  of  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  about  us, 
that,  even  with  the  strongest  light,  we  can  seldom  induce 
ourselves  to  see  things  as  they  really  are;  Lex  must,* 
therefore,  feel  pity  rather  than  diq)leasure,  if,  in  reviewing 
ihe  subject  of  paper  and  metalic  currency,  1  should  dissent^ 
from  him.     Had  this  gentleman  been  fortunate  enough  to* 
have  favoured  the  world  with  iiis  thoughts   on  the  above 
fcubject,  about  eighteen  years  ago,  he  would  have  met  with 
jjiany  whose  minds  would  have   been  in  unison  with  his 
own  ;  for  I  am  told  about  the  year  1796,  and  even  prior 
to  that  period,  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling  would,   on* 
demand,  have  obtained  a  real  guinea.    In  fact,  so  nicely 
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were  these  two  media  of  circulation  balanced,  that  if  the 
guinea  had  suffered  the  least  loss,  either  by  friction  or 
clipping,  that  loss  was  always  deducted  before  an  exchange 
took  place,  as  every  body  kept  scales.  The  advantage 
then  was  with  paper :  its  value  was  stamped  on  it — no 
deductions  were  required.  So  long  as  a  person  could 
obtain  a  guinea  for  a  pound  note  and  a  shilling,  it  was  of 
little  consequence  what  was  the  value  of  the  former.  If  a 
guinea  would  buy  more  to-day  than  it  would  to  morrow, 
the  holder  of  paper  knew  that  his  notes  would  do  the  same 
thing.  Whilst  matters  remained  in  this  state,  most  people, 
except  hoarders,  were  indifferent  whether  they  took  paper 
or  gold — on  account  of  its  portableness,  the  former  was 
oiten  preferred.  In  short,  the  indifference,  on  this  point, 
was  carried  so  far,  that  at  length  a  pamphlet  appeared, 
entitled  Guineas  an  Encumbrance. 

In  this,  as  in  Lex's  paper,  many  arguments  were  used 
to  prove  the  advantages  of  paper  over  gold.  Whether 
this  author's  reasoning — the  generaf  opinion,  or  "Necker's 
Imperious  Necessity,"  led  the  Bank  of  England  directors 
to  think  that  guineas  were  really  an  encumbrance  is  not 
exactly  known  ;  at  least  one  does  not  wish  to  be  so  ill- 
niitured  as  to  sa}'.  However,  the  folks  in  Threadneedle- 
street  took  it  into  their  heads  to  try  the  experiment. — 
Trom  this  time,  but  I  may  be  wrong,  I  suppose  that  paper 
money  began  to  depreciate :  paper  became  one  thing  and 
gold  another.  So  soon  as  cash,  I  mean  golden  payments 
i\ere  suspended,  first  by  an  Order  in  Council,  and  then  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1797,  so  soon  did  all  cheques  on 
paper  money-making  (except  a  man  or  company's  own 
prudence,  which  is  not  always  proof  against  temptation,) 
cease.  Those  hands  which  before  had  been  tied  not  to 
L^sue  more  paper  than  they  could  demand  specie  for, 
particularly  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  were  now  let 
loose  :  that  bank  became  identified  with  Government,  anct 
itv  paper  was  made  a  legal  tender — a  measure  which  at 
once  completely  removed  every  apprehension  of  that  shop 
having  again  a  run  on  it. 

Alter  this  time,  and  even  at  present,  all  yon  can  obtain 
of  thctti  for  one  of  their  pieces  of  paper,  is  another  so  like 
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it  in  feel,  make,  shape,  &c,  &c.  that  one  might  swear  they 
were  twin-brothers. 

If,  for  a  moment  only,  we  consider  the  immense  sun 
of  money  wanted,  from  time  to  time,  particularly  withiJ 
the  last  twenty  years,  by  a  Government  not  at  all  parsimo 
iiious,  and  which  that  Government  has  actually  received 
the  greatest  part  of  which,  from  its  very  nature,  has  beed 
confined  to  this  country — Is  it,  I  say,  at  all  to  be  wondered 
at,  even  admitting  the  increased  demand  for  trade,  thai 
the  circulating  medium,  the  paper  money  of  these  king- 
doms, should  have  been  overcharged,  and  that  this  over-^ 
charge,  having  no  other  channel  into  which  it  could  run| 
has,  like  the  plenteousness  of  any  other  commodity,  mad 
it  cheap,  or  in  other  words  depreciated  it. 

In  No.  J II.  page  120,  of  the  Q.  V.  it  is  said  "  That  th|| 
value  of  the  pound  note  was  originally  fixed  at  twenty 
shillings,  and  not  more  could  ever  be  obtained  for  it ;  and 
twenty  may  be  got  for  it  to  this  day."  This  informationJ 
I  fancy,  is  furnished  en  passa?2t,  as  the  French  say.  Lexi 
I  hope,  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  Bank  of  EnglandJ 
or  any  other  Bank,  will  give  him  twenty  old  mint-coineJI 
&hillings  for  even  one  of  their  own  pound  notes.  If,  how- 
ever, he  has  found  out  that  they  will  do  this,  and  to  any 
amount,  to  argue  then  that  paper  money  is  depreciated 
would  be  only  a  waste  of  time.  Lex  might,  perhaps,  of 
a  friend  get  20  local,  or  plain  Birmingham  shillings  for  his 
paper,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  shillings,  in  real  silver, 
would  not,  probably,  be  more  than  -I  or  |  of  what  might, 
twenty  years  ago,  have  been  obtained  for  the  pound  note  ; 
but  if  Lex  will  accept  of  these  as  the  full  value  of  his  note 
— one  may  safely  say,  that  that  note  is  depreciated. 

When  a  man  has  engaged  to  weigh  one  article  against 
another,  would  it  be  fair  to  put  into  either  scale  a  second, 
and  distinct  article,  and  then  say,  with  the  help  of  this  I 
shall  be  able  to  cast  the  beam  ? — Certainly  not.  But  allow 
xne  to  say  I  mistake  much,  or  Lex  has  done  so — see  page 
158,  Q.  V.  He  says  there  **  so  long  as  105  Bank  notes 
will  discharge  a  debt  of  100  guineas,  any  argument  on  the 
depreciation  of  our  paper  currency,  in  support  of  a  public 
measure,  will  be  as  "  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision.*' 
"  In  support  of  a  public  measure  ?'*  let  me  now  ask  the 
gentleman  what  he   means  :  he  surelv  does  not — cannot 
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intend  that  this  second  article,  which  he  puts  into  tlie  scale 
with  Bank  notes,  is  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  Does  he 
really  mean  to  say  that  if  the  legislature  insist  that  105 
notes,  whether  of  any,  or  of  no  value,  shall  pay  a  debt  of 
100  guineas,  it  must  be  so  ?  Money  either  is,  or  ought  to 
be  a  something  of  intrinsic  worth;  and  if  so,  it  needs  no 
assistance  either  from  Government,  or  any  body.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  Lex's  connecting  the  system 
he  advocates  with  the  legislature,  that  all  is  not  right  with 
it ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  needs  propping — aye  and 
bolstering  too. 

A  positive  law  may  make  a  shilling  a  legal  tender  for  a 
guinea,  because  it  may  direct  the  courts  of  justice  to  dis- 
charge the  debtor  who  has  made  that  tender  ;  but  no 
positive  law  can  oblige  a  person  who  sells  goods,  and  who 
is  at  liberty  to  sell,  or  not  to  sell,  as  he  pleases,  to  accept 
of  a  shilling,  as  equivalent  to  a  guinea,  in  the  price  of 
them.  If,  however,  such  a  law  was  made  in  England, 
(here  let  me  hint,  that  the  suspending  of  cash  payments 
was  something  like  it, )  and  John  Bull  felt  himself  disposed 
to  conform  to  the  letter  of  it,  much  as  he  loves  his  country, 
I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  he  did  not  advance  his 
merchandise  to  twenty  times  what  it  was  before  such  a  law 
was  made.  If  the  rise  (in  many  instances  double)  of 
almost  every  article  in  this  country  has  not  arisen  from 
the  cheapness  of  money  and  taxation,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  advance.  A  paper, 
on  this  subject,  would  be  thankfully  received  b}^  many  of 
your  readers. 

Whilst  the  present  order  of  things  continues,  and  whilst 
there  is  in  the  people  a  disposition,  which  I  hope  may  long 
continue,  to  support  Government ;  and  whilst  that  power 
can  make  button-tops  pass  for  value,  perhaps  it  is  difficult 
to  say  exactly  how  nmch,  in  this  country,  the  pound-note 
has  depreciated.  As,  however,  **  paper  money  and  paper 
currency"  both  convey  the  idea  of  value,  let  us,  by  way 
oi  experiment,  send  a  million  or  two  of  this  sort  of  stuff 
to  the  continent,  requesting  the  good  folks  there  would 
send  us  in  return  any  sort  of  produce,  except  **  Assignats," 
what  they  consider  its  value  :  and  if  the  return  be  to  the 
anmunt  of  its  nominal  worth  here — then,  indeed,  so  long 
as  Governnient  exists,  will  it  be  all  a  farce  about  our  paper 
money  having  depreciated. 
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Admitting  that  the  Bank  of  England  and  all  other  Banks 
have  property  enough  to  make  good  every  one  of  their 
promises — where,  in  case  of  alarm,  (and  such  a  thing,  on 
a  sudden,  there  might  be,  for  even  France,  with  all  her 
late  boasted-of  armies,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
powers,)  would  the  people  run  with  their  pound  notes  and 
guinea  bills  to  obtain  bread,  whilst  the  bankers  were  put- 
ting their  estates  into  such  a  shape,  as  that  they  could  be 
divided  amongst  those  who  held  their  paper  ?  It  is  really 
to  be  feared  that  some  thousands  would  perish  whilst  this 
was  doing.  Evils  of  this  sort  have  already,  in  some  parts 
of  this  country,  been  felt  from  the  failure  of  paper  money- 
makers. Admitting,  however,  this  difficulty  ever  attendant 
on  a  system  solely  of  paper  was  got  over — to  suppose  that 
the  mischief  w^ould  end  here,  is  but  taking  a  narrow — a 
confined  view  of  the  subject.  Be  it  remembered  that  there 
is  in  this  country  a  class  of  persons,  which,  besides  having 
its  share  of  Bank  notes,  holds  paper  money  securities  to  a 
vast  amount.  This  class  consists  of  people  commonly 
called  stock-holders.  To  express  the  extent  of  their  claims 
when  the  whole  are  put  together — one  has,  without  joking, 
to  learn  afresh  one's  numeration  table. — Don't  be  startled, 
w  hen  I  remind  you,  that  these  people  hold  securities  for 
money  actually  lent,  either  at  one  time  or  another,  to 
Government,  to  the  amount  of  840  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  Now,  where  1  ask,  in  case  of  alarm,  are  the 
people  to  look  for  the  value  of  the  promises  made  to  them? 
The  money  has  been  borrowed — and  spent — the  debt  is 
just ;  but  where  is  the  source  of  payment — where  is  the 
mortgage  deed  ? 

How  this  country  could  have  borrowed  so  much  money, 
in  so  short  a  time,  would  puzzle  any  man  to  tell.  The 
debt  only  began  in  1692,  and  it  took  105  years,  even  par- 
tially assisted  by  paper,  that  is  up  to  1797,  to  make  it  500 
millions  ;  since  which  time,  that  is  since  all  cheques  on  the 
Bank  of  England  ceased,  it  has  increased  340  millions  in 
seventeen  years :  and  where  and  when  it  will  end,  for  it 
lias  been  long  promised  that  it  should  end,  to  man  is  not 
known.  In  giving  this  short  statement  of  figures,  I  may 
probably  not  have  been  correct  as  to  a  few  pounds;  but  the 
sum  altogether  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  is  so  large, 
that  even  a  million  or  two  will  make  but  little  ditference. 
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Lex  seems  much  pleased  with  the  idea  that  from  the 
stamp  duty  on  paper  money,  the  state  is  reaping  a  great 
advantage  ;  but  may  I  be  allowed  to  inform  Lex,  that  this, 
and  all  other  benefits  derivable  from  paper,  as  paper  only, 
are  but  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  when  contrasted  with  the 
mischief  this  system  has  produced,  is  producing,  and 
which,  without  great  wisdom,  will  produce  either  upon 
us  or  ours.  To  enumerate  all  the  evils  already  felt 
from  it  would  be  lengthening  this  paper  too  much  (indeed 
I  have  to  apologize  to  you  as  it  is)  ;  suffice  it  then  here 
tb  say,  that  altho'  this  country,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
has  produced  us  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  par- 
ticularly bread,  these  necessaries  cannot  be  afforded 
cheap,  lest  from  the  failure  of  those  revenues  absolutely 
required,  not  to  pay  off,  but  to  pay  only  the  interest  of 
the  81«0  millions,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the 
country  should  be  ruined. 

Seeing  that  great  and  sudden  changes  take  place  in  the 
affairs  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  1  would  ask, 
ought  that  system  of  circulation,  or  currency,  in  which  all 
are  so  vitally  mterested,  to  be  termed  an  advantageous  one, 
which,  by  a  single  breath,  or  even  the  shadow  of  an  alarm, 
may  be  totally  destroyed  in  a  moment — turning  with  it 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  on  the  world  pennyless. 

Better  had  it  been  that  as  a  nation  we  had  been  content 
to  have  jogged  on  in  the  old  fashioned  way,  that  is,  to  pay 
with  intrinsic  value  in  our  pockets,  as  to  be  what  we  now 
call  ourselves — rich  upon  such  an  uncertainty.  If  our 
improvements  had  been  fewer,  and  our  incomes  nominally 
smaller,  our  expenses  would  really  have  been  so  too— a 
most  material  point.  What  we  had  got  we  might,  without 
the  fear  of  its  flying  away,  have  left  to  our  children. — As 
no  change  probably,  except  that  which  will  destroy  all 
things,  will  ever  again  materially  affect  the  value  of  gold 
— what  a  breath  has  done  before,  it  may  do  again,  that  is 
destroy  paper. 

Yours,  A  NEW  SUBSCRIBER. 

Barton'On-lIumhery  \M  April,  1814». 
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Sir, 

By  a  notice  on  tlie  cover  of  No.  VI.  I  understand  that 
from  "  A  Netv  Subscriber,"  and  "  Justitiay'  you  have: 
received  observatious  on  my  paper-system  ;  and  the  con-, 
ditions  on  which  you  have  promised  to  insert  them  present, 
a  threatening  aspect.  In  times  like  the  present,  when  the^ 
effects  of  war,  like  those  of  a  storm,  are  visible  in  the, 
lessening  wave ;  and  the  memory  so  cheered  with  martiafc 
exploits  as  to  exclude  almost  every  other  subject,  it  ia 
natural  to  form  our  ideas  of  the  odds  by  the  numerical 
force  of  the  parties  at  variance  ;  but  if  we  take  a  right! 
view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  that  manual 
warfare  differs  materially  from  a  polemic  contest.  In  the' 
former,  by  a  superiority  of  numbers,  the  enemy  may  be 
outflanked,  a  party  may  dehouche  in  his  rear  ;  whilst  in  the 
latter,  guided  by  truth,  a  man  may  defend  his  sentiments 
successfully  against  a  host  of  writers,  whatever  abilities 
they  may  possess,  if  they  have  not  thought  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  right  judgment  on  the  case  in 
dispute. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  reflections,  I  enter  on  a 
reply  to  Amicus  and  Co.  free  from  apprehensions  either 
for  the  safety  of  myself,  or  the  system  I  have  undertaken 
to  defend.  On  a  general  view  of  the  Weighton  letter,  it 
is  manifest  that  its  author  has  been  more  anxious  to  prove 
that  I  am  depreciated  than  that  paper  currency  is  lowered 
in  value  ;  consequently,  I  shall  have  little  more  to  do  than 
to  correct  mistatements  or  misrepresentations  with  which 
it  abounds  ;  and  as  Amicus  was  in  possession  of  the  means 
of  being  correct,  his  claim  on  my  candour  is  very  small. 
He  informs  you,  (pa. '252,)  that  he  and  his  friends  are 
inclined  to  think  that  I  do  not  understand  my  subject ; 
nobody  will  doubt  that  they  are  so  inclined.  The  most 
prominent  features  in  the  next  article  are  the  words 
"  opposes^^  and  **  beaten  from  their  ground."  The  first 
shews  that  they  have  mistaken  the  defendant  for  the 
plaintiff  in  this  case  ;  and  the  second  reminds  me  of  a 
character  of  puppetshow — notoriety — who  made  others 
run,  by  running  himself,  that  they  might  run  after  him. 

I  suspect  that  the  sentence  which  begins  with  the  words 
"  when  a  man  shufiles  and  shifts,  &c."  originated  with  Mr. 
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Simpson,  in  a  controversy  with  the  Editor  of  the  Ladies' 
Diary.  Had  1  borrowed  my  **  witty  sayings,"  (as  he  has 
repeatedly  termed  them,)  I  might  have  returned  his 
significant  sneers  with  a  blush.  1  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  people  of  Market- Weighton,  but  what  I  have  learned 
from  Mrs.  Shipley  and  Amicus,  From  what  the  former 
said,  I  understood  that  they  could  not  discriniinatebetween 
a  duet  and  a  solo;  and,  from  what  the  latter  has  written, 
(pa.  156)  it  appears  that  they  decided  on  the  question  of 
paper  currency  under  the  influence  of  a  speech,  delivered 
by  a  scientific  schoolmaster,  in  terms  which  were  not 
generally  understood.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
impression  which  the  above  information  made,  and  not 
because  the  people  of  Weighton  were  good-natured,  that 
I  drew  my  very  modest  conclusion.  The  distinction 
between  a  determination  to  purchase  books,  and  having 
them  in  possession,  was  so  easy  as  to  warrant  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  had  not  any  other  book  in  the  society,  at 
the  time  alluded  to. 

Amicus  has  manifested  as  great  a  partiality  ^ov  the 
words  **  militate  against  his  own  arguments,"  as  he  has 
for  *'  witty  sayings,"  havinjr  repeated  them,  (in  nearly 
the  same  order,)  an  equal  number  of  times.  As  I  had 
not  an)^  design  either  to  puzzle  t4ie  lawyers,  or  himself,  I 
will  endeavour  to  define  the  similarity  between  notes  and 
the  title-deeds  of  estates  :  the  former  are  proofs  that  the 
money  or  value  has  been  received  ;  the  latter,  (as  he  very 
properly  observes)  are  proofs  that  the  money  has  been 
paid.  The  former  are  bits  of  paper  ;  the  latter  are  bits  of 
parchment.  With  the  one  you  may  pay  for  estates,  and 
obtain  the  title-deeds;  with  the  other  you  may  obtain  notes 
from  the  bankers,  (pa.  221.)  I  have  said  and  now  repeat 
it,  that  the  question  is  not  whether  a  golden  guinea  or  a 
note  is  the  more  valuable.  That  1  ever  asserted  that 
])aper  is  better  than  gold,  and  afterwards  allowed  that  gold 
is  better  than  paper,  in  the  sense  he  has  conveyed  it,  I 
deny  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  and  also  of  his  error  of  taking  credit  to  himself  and 
others  of  the  little  society,  for  having  compelled  me  to 
acknowledge  that  a  guinea  is  better  than  a  note,  he  may 
turn  to  page  120,  and  read  as  follows—'*  when  the  latter 
first  appeared,  their  relative  difference,   in  height,   was  as 
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twenty  to  twenty -one ;  since  that  time,  the  ratio  1 
increased  as  twenty  to  twenty-eight."  Three  niontl 
after,  (pa.  157)  the  old  farmer  makes  the  difference  thn 
shilhngs  less.  Since  then,  not  more  than  ten  montl 
having  elapsed,  their  ratio  is  as  20  to  22^;  and  their  val 
"may  soon  be  at  par. 

It  is  true  I  have  attempted  to  shew  the  advantages  o 
paper  over  a  metalic  currency  ;  and  those  advantages 
still  continue,  whatever  the  price  of  bullion  may  be,  as  mi 
appear  evident  to  every  one  who  is  capable  of  distinguish 
ing  between  a  circulating  medium,  and  the  value  of  t^ 
things  of  which  this  circulating  medium  is  composed. 
**  Jf,  from  this  day,  notes  should  cease  to  be  issued, 
is  probable  we  should  have  a  gold  currency,  and  the 
demand  for  bullion,  in  the  market,  would  be  such,  as  to 
cause  a  temporary  rise  in  that  article  of  merchandize; 
consequently  such  guineas  as  are  yet  unsold  would  obtain 
a  higher  price.  I  am  already  persuaded  that  the  notes 
now  in  circulation,  like  all  others  that  have  been  before 
them,  will  pass  away, 

"  And  leave  some  other  of  their  race, 
To  seize  their  wealth,  and  take  their  place." 
And  so  long  as  the  draw^ers  continue   to  take  them  up 
with  Bank,  or  other  Bankers*  notes,  and  credit  those  who 
return  them  in  payment,  at  21  shillings  each,  that  will 
continue  to  be  their  value. 

If  the  people  collectively  were  persuaded  that  notes 
would  never  be  taken  up  with  guineas,  it  is  probable  that 
a  majority  would  join  their  clamour  with  Amicus  and  Co. 
and  raise  their  voices  so  high  against  paper  currency,  that 
the  description  Milton  gives  of  the  Babel-huildcrs  would 
apply  to  them : 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls 
Not  understood,  'till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage. 
As  mock't  thev  stonu • 


Thus  was  the  building  left. 
But  as  individuals,  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  them, 
at  less  value  than  they  had  received  them,  would  operate 
so  as  to  cause  private  interest  to  prevail    over   public 
clamour. 
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To  make  gold — fluctuating  gold — the  standard  of  pay- 
ments, would  draw  with  it  a  train  of  absurdities,  not  less 
ridiculous  than  if  a  Serjeant  should  go  into  the  country  to 
recruit  for  the  army,  and  take  a  thermometer  for  his 
standard.  On  his  return,  the  commanSing  officer  would 
ask  by  what  he  had  measured  the  men,  seeing  some  of 
them  as  tall  as  giants,  and  others  mere  pigmies — <*  An't 
please  your  honour,  I — I— measured  them  bv  this  here 
thing ;  because  I  was  told  by  every  body  that  it  was  used 
*  all  over  the  world." 

It  is  time  we  should  cease  to  kick  each  other's  shins  by 
the  side  of  the  hedge,  whilst  the  ball  lies  in  the  field 
unmolested.  LEX. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  IMMODER^ATE  DRINKING. 


The  common  opinion,  that  the  faculties  are  enlivened 
by  drinking  a  small  quantity  extraordinary,  is  ill  founded ; 
for  a  man,  who  requires  strong  drink  to  exhilarate  him,  is 
cither  ill-natured,  or  has  not  a  proper  degree  of  spirit :  in 
cither  case  a  little  reasoning  would  do  better  than  the  ex- 
traordinary glass,  without  running  this  hazard — that  by 
going  a  step  or  two  farther,  all  is  wrong  again ;  the  sullen 
man  becomes  quarrelsome,  and  the  bashful  man  noisy. 

In  Italy,  where  men  are  allowed  to  have  the  quickest 
and  most  subtle  wit  among  the  Europeans,  the  bottle  is 
never  called  in  to  make  them  shine.  Sherbets  and  small 
liquors  are  drunk  at  their  assemblies — only  because  the 
climat^equires  them : — a  man  heated  with  liquor  there 
would  be  thought  fitter  for  his  bed,  than  for  conversation  ; 
indeed  so  he  is  every  where,  for  many  reasons.  Wit  is 
only  commendable  when  well  applied  ; — a  sprightly  saying, 
on  a  proper  occasion,  pleases  men  of  sense  ;  but  a  string 
of  jests  is  only  fit  for  a  buffoon. 

If  it  should  be  agreed  that  wit  might  be  raised  by  wine, 
and  that -our  climate  warrants  strong  liquors,  as  that  of 
Italy  docs  cool  ones  ;  yet  it  is  a  dangerous  experiment, 
unless  we  had  a  machine  for  drinking,  a  kind  of  barometer, 
that  would  shew  all  the  degreS  between  exhilaration  and 
rv'idnr^s  :  :v\m\  {}{■>  regulntr^r  x\v\^X  be  fictcd  to  every  man's 
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constitution,  and  every  man  must  be  supposed  to  have 
reason  enough  left,  (when  he  has  parted  from  his  reason) 
to  stop  at  a  certain  glass,  in  spite  of  ten  thousand  intreaties 
to  drink  another, —  Every  man  who, allows  Jiimself  time  to 
think,  would  be  as  fearful  of  trying  the  strength  of  his 
understanding  this  way,  as  of  advancing  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  to  try  whether  the  strength  of  his  brain  wad^ 
bring  him  back.  ^^^ 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  will  pretend  that  xlrinking 
may  be  allowed  to  strong  constitutions  ;  and,  1  am  sorry  to 
say,  that,  in  all  ages,  there  have  been  people  silly  enough 
to  value  themselves  upon  .th\§  strange  qualification, — It 
was  reported  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors  to. the  people, 
with  great  signs  of  admiration,  that  King  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  could  drink  more  than  any  of  his  subjects.  Demos* 
thenes,  who  was  not  one  of  Philip's  admirers,  ansv/ered,  it 
was  no  great  compliment  paid  to.a Prince,  to  compare  him  to 
a  sponge,  fllis  remark  will  be. everlastingly  true — an  enor- 
mous S-wallower  of  liquor  is  no  more  than  a  human  sponge. 

It  may  indeed  be  allowed  that  many,  who  have  had  an 
indisputable  .title  to  wit  and  parts,  have  drunk  immo- 
derately, and,  generally  speaking,  have  drunk  them  away; 
but  if  men  of  wit  do  wrong,  docs  it  follov/  that  to  have  the 
reputation  of  wit,  we  must  imitate  them  ? — or,  if  one  may 
be  allowed  to  play  on  the  word,  ought  we  to  affect  wit  at 
the  expense  of  our  v/its  ? 

The  two  great  blessings  of  mankind  are  serenity  of  mind 
and  health  of  body ;  both  of  which  are  best  preserved  by 
strict  sobriety.  It  is  true,  a  man  must  be  at  some  pains 
to  find  out  proper  subjects  for  the  employment  of  his 
Thoughts,  when  he  is  sober;  but  this  is  tlK)  business  of  a 
reasonable  crtatiuc  :  whereas  laughing,  swallowing,  and 
talking  idly,  are  em})loyme>nts  below  human  nature,  and, 
as  far  as  the  comparison  will  admit,  below  even  a  brute. 

It  is  annexed  to  human  nature  to  have  a  portion  of  care, 
and  he  who  endeavours  to  avoid  that  assigned  him  by 
jiature,  wilfully  takes  a  larger.  Intemperance  is  also  the 
source  of  most  diseases,  which  arise  cither  frpm  our  ex- 
cesses, or  from  those  of  our  ancestors.  -'' 

As  a  proneness  to  drinking  leads  a  man  into  a  variety  of 
i\-\h,  which  he  had  never  thought  on,  so  an  inflexible 

brjcty  engages  a  raai>  in  good  habits  which  he  could 
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never  otherwise  have  acquired. — A  sober  man  must  do 
something  consistent  vrith  reason;  he,  therefore,  casts 
about  for  something  that  may  please  him  also :  this  leads 
to  the  study  of  some  science,  or  to  the  general  study  of 
all  science,  according  to  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius. — 
In  the  pursuit  of  such  views,  he  finds  a  sprightliness  in  his 
mind,  warmer  and  better  founded  than  any  derived  from 
strong  drink,  and  unattended  with  any  flagging  of  the 
spirits :  he  goes  to  rest  tranquilly,  leaving  nothing  with 
which  to  reproach  himself:  he  rises  cheerfully,  because  he 
has  new,  innocent,  and  worthy  schemes  to  accomplish. — 
Whereas,  he  who  drinks,  falls  asleep  without  knowing  it ; 
is  uneasy  when  he  awakes ;  and,  vexed  at  being  mad  yester- 
day, makes  himself  mad  to-day,  that  he  may  forget  it.- — 
In  this  manner  the  drunkard  shortens  the  period  of  his 
natural  existence  ;  and,  by  so  doings  commits  a  crime  of 
no  smaller  magnitude  than  suicide. 

Pythagoras  being  asked  how  a  man  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness might  be  cured, — answered,  by  considering  what  ills 
drunkenness  brings  on  him.  This  may  be  equally  applied 
to  those  who  drink  wine,  as  to  tliose  who  drink  beer :  the 
power  of  thinking  is  decayed  as  much  by  the  former  as  by 
the  latter ;  and  the  constitution  rather  more  hurt  by  a 
foreign  poison,  than  by  a  domestic  one.  Moreover,  urging 
pleasure  produces  pain.  A  man  drinks  a  glass  at  his  meal 
with  a  proper  relish ;  and,  in  this  sense,  *^  wine*'  may  be 
said  to  '*  gladden  the  heart  of  man  ;'*  carried  further  the 
blessing  is  lost,  and  we  spoil  our  taste,  both  for  the  present 
and  the  future.  If  once  excess  introduce  disease,  we 
must  bid  adieu  not  only  to  the  pleasiue  which  produced  it, 
but  to  all  pleasure  whatsoever.    .  v 

Guisbrougk,  JaUj  14//*,  1814.%^  J.  Y. 

We  are  requested  to  insert  the  following,  It  being  an 

existent  circumstance. 

To  the  Visitor, 

O  curas  Iionunum^  O  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  ! — Pers. 

CupiDuswfearly  life  married,  and  obtained,  as  his  wife's 

porwdn,  a  sum  under  1000/.     By  parsimonious  saving,  for 

c2 
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j^.early  60  years,  he  has  amassed  four  times  that  sum,  and 
LVA  annual  income  of  about  250/.  His  good  Deparca  and 
lie  live  a  short  distance  from  town ;  and,  as  keeping  a 
fccrvant  would  be  an  insupportable  expense,  he  kindly 
assists  in  all  domestic  offices.  His  pipe,  and  the  thoughts 
of  his  store,  keep  his  mind  in  perpetual  agitation  ;  and  lest 
he  should  become  poor,  his  charity  is  extended  only 
around  his  fire  side.  Having  no  relatives  to  enjoy  his 
wealth  when  he  will  be  no  more,  and  mindful  of  mortahtyj 
he  has  consulted  several  friends  how  he  may  best  dispose 
ot  his  property  ;  whether  he  shall  take  that  honour  upon 
himself,  or  resign  it  to  lovely  Deparca.  As  they  appear 
either  unable,  or  uuwilliri^^o  advise  him,  and  he  cannot 
well  be  called  compos  mentis,  (submitting  mostly  to 
petticoat  govenimeiit)  I  trust  you  will  look  down  with  an 
eye  of  tenderness  upon  the  7nuch  to  be  pitted  Cupidus;  visit 
and  console  him,  ttfat  his  wealth  may  not  cause  his 
'*  hoary  hairs  to  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.'*  But 
should  you  prefer  his  submitting  the  honour  of  disposing 
to  Deparca,  gently  advise  her  not  to  lay  out  their  store  in 
ii  marble  statue  of  Cupidus,  lest  that  should  too  nearly 
resemble  him  in  body  and  soul ;  nor  in  the  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  lest  his  former  benevolence 
towards  the  neighbouring  villagers  should  cause  them  to 
^^^face  it.  COMMISERATUS. 

Manchester,  April,  - 1 8 1 4. 


Mr.  Editor, 

I  SHALL  consider  myself  much  obliged,  if  any  of  your 
contributors  will  favour  me  with  a  poetical  translation  of 
the  following  Epitaph.        Yours,  respectfully^ 

Gainsborough  •  W.  T. 

Cpttapf)ium 

IS    EL18AM, 

REVERENDIJACOBI  COX,  S.  T.  P. 

UXORI  VALDE  DEFLETAM,  ,^ 
QVJE  DIEM  SUPREMUM  OBIITfP* 
17mO  CAL.  AUG.  MDCCCXII.  ^^ 

ANNOS  QUADRAGINTA  ET  ALTERUM 
NONDUM  NATA,  ^ 
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Blanda  tibi  requies  tumuli,  fidissima  Conjux, 

Sit,  blandusque  sopor,  dum  tuba  sancta  vocet. 
Tunc  O  si  tecum  purus,  felixque  resurgam  I 

Si  mea  sit  rursum  dextera  juncta  tuae  ! 
Judicis  at  summi  tiraeam  si  conscius  ora, 

Extendas  trepido,  dulcis  Elisa,  maiium. 
Me  scelere  indignum  introducas  purior  ipsa. 

Sic  eris  in  coelis,  hie  mihi  quod  fueras. 

To  the  Editor, 
The  following  Latin  Oration  was  delivered  at  Oxford, 
in  honour  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  other  illustrious 
visitors,  by  Mr,  Crowe,  the  venerable  Public  Orator  of 
that  University,  the  effect  of  which  was  much  increased  by 
his  serious  and  impressive  delivery.  As  the  production  of 
aneminent  classical  scholar,  its  insertion  in  the  Quarterly 
A  isitor,  will,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to  your  readers  : 
some  of  whom,   I  hope,  will  favour  the  public  with  a 

transition,  G, 

ORATIO 
HABITA  IN  THEATRO  SHELDONIANO  OXONIiE, 
Die  15  Jiinii,  A.  D.  1814, 
A  GUILIELMO  CROWE,  LL.  B.  1% 

Publico  Univ.  Oratore.  '^ 

•Serenissime  Princcps,  dilectissimi  Regis  nostri  vicem 
gerens,  vosque  augustissimi  Rcges,  duces  invictis- 
^  simi,  illustrissimi  Hospites. 

Q?J  ANTUM  hodierno  die  gaudium  universi  capiamus,  ego 
licet  siieam  res  ipsa  declarat ;  cum  propter  advcntum  ves- 
trum  optatissimum,  non  modo  homines  omnium  aetatum  et 
ordinum,  sed  ctlam  moenia,  ipsa  vidcantur,  atquc  urbis 
tecta  exultare.  ^Magno  sane  honore  et  incrcdibili  la^titia 
cui*iulastis  Academiam  Oxoniensem,  quod  eam  visere 
dignati  estis,  quod  hoc  potlssimum  tempore,  cum  vobis 
non  solum  ut  hospitibus  gratulai^»poiisinuis,  vcrum  etiam 
ut  i^ervatoribus  nostris  gratias  agere  meritissinias,  ideo 
quod  per  eximiam  virtutcm  vestram,  a  gravissimo  bcllo 
said  tandem  ct  libcrati  sumus.     Jam  vcro  illc  \q<\<:x  tot 

^■:  0  3 
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potentissimorum  Regum  et  Principum  consessus  perfundit 
haec  loca  lumine  quodam  novo,  et  splendido,  et  quale 
iiunquam  antehac  huic  Academiae,  praeter  banc  nuUi 
afFulsit.  At  non  ii  sumus  profecto,  qui  nosmetipsos 
honore  tali  dignamur;  neque  tarn  arroganter  quicquam  a 
me  dictum  aut  conceptum  esse  velim  :  cum  autem  mente  • 
repeto  tot  viros  praestantissimos,  qui  omni  genere  scientia- 
rum  hie  floruerunt,  tot  Principes  et  Reges  Collegiorurn 
nostrorum  aut  fundatores,  aut  ipsos  disciplinis  nostris 
instructos,  ante  omnes  vero  magnum  ilium  Alfredum,  a 
quo,  TuPrinceps  augustissime,  genus  ducis  tuum,cujusque 
sceptri  haeres  tu  es  amplissimus,  Al/redum  ilium,  quern 
conditorem  Academiae  nostrae  vindicamus,  tum  vero  de 
dignitate  ejus  dissimulare  non  licet.  Quin  Ipse,  si  nunc 
adesset,  jure  optimo  posset  de  Academia  gloriari  sua. 
Quapropter,  oro,  liceat  mihi  vicem  ejus  sustinere  paulisper, 
dum  voces  proferam  in  persona  graviori,  et  digna.quam 
vos,  Augustissimi  Reges,  attente  audiatis.  Eum  igitur 
putatote  vobiscum  sic  loqui. 

Quam  aspicitis  Academiam,  Hospites  illus^issimi, 
omnium  fere  quae  exstant  antiquissimam,  ego  princeps 
formavi.  Postquamcnira  crudelissimum  hostem  debellas- 
sem,  (quemadmodum  Vos  nuper  fecistis)  nee  prius  neque 
,  sanctius  quicquam  habui  quam  utsedem  quandam  in  regno 
rneo  stabilirem,  ubi  literse  humaniores,  'et  scientiae,  et  pacis 
artes  coli  possint ;  swebam  enim  quantum  hujusmodi 
stutlia  ad  summi  Dei  honorem,  quantum  ad  humani 
generis  felicitatem,  conferre  valeant.  Sperabam  quoque 
tarn  honestam  operam  a  me  inchoatam,  ab  aliis  po^t  me 
Regibus  et  Principibus  viris  auctam  et  amplificatam  fore ; 
tum  vero  partem  istius  glorise  ad  me  redundaturam.  Nee 
nie  fefellit  mea  spes.  Haec  est  ilia  inclyta  Oxonia,  cujus 
nomen  etiam  ad  ultimas  gentes  et  populos  remotissimos 
pervenit :  cujus  ego  alumnis,  tanquam  militibus  mcis  usLs, 
inultas  de  barbaric,  de  inscitia,  de  impietate,  victorias 
1  eportavi ;  plurima  porro  litterarum  posui  tropsea  et  monu- 
menta,  quae  nulla  delebit  vetustas,  nulla  unquam  obscurabit 
oblivio. 

Ilaec  Alfredo  fas  esset  magnifice  praedicare :  nos  hu- 
miliora  et  sentire  et  loqui  decet.     Nunc  autem  a  Vobis, 
Augustissimi  Hospites,  petimus  ac  etiam  orSinus,  ut  qua  , 
bcaignitatc  hue  advenistis  ad  Academiam  n^ifetram  visen- 
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dam,  eadem  hie  excipere  velitis,  quae  officii  et  reverentiae 
gratia  facimus.  Parva  quidem  sunt,  sed  ex  animis  gratis- 
simis  proficiscuntur,  sed  propensissima  voluntate  persolvi- 
mus,  sed  justissima  d^  causa  vobis  debemus  :  quoniam,  ut 
tranquilla  pace  jam  fruamur,  quod  cum  studiis  nostris 
apprime  accomraodatum,  turn  maxime  optandum  erat,  id. 
vcstris,  Augustissimi  Principes,  consiliis  prudentissimis, 
vestra,  Quces  fortissimi,  admirabili  et  poena  divina  virtute, 
et  nobis,  et  totias  Europae  gentibus  et  nationibus  est 
efFectum. 


^ottr^.      m 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

Written  in  a  secluded  and  solitary  situation* 


m 


Amid  the  wood,  where  oaks  their  branches  spread. 
On  daisies  sweet,  and  flow'ry  turf  reclin'd, 

I  find  from  cank'ring  care  a  downy  bed, 

And  give  my  grief  and  sorrows  to  the  wind. 

These  ample  woods  that  clothe  the  valley's  sides, 

The'\^estern  breeze  that  o'er  the  landscape  blows  *^ 

The  crys^j?stream  that  o'er  the  pebbles  glides. 
Soothe  each  tumultuous  passion  to  repose. 


No  more  I  think  of  patient  merit  scorn'd, 

No  more  by  great  men's  frowns  or  pride  oppress'd, 

Fritmhltip  that's  false,  and  Love  that's  unretnrn'd. 
Now  blunted,  strike  on  my  unruffl'd  breast. 

The  stormy  passions,  that  in  folly's  round, 

A  dread  dominion  o'er  the  bosom  keep; 
That  oft  o'erleap  the  space  of  reason's  bound. 

By  these  soft  fanning  gales  are  luU'd  asleep. 

No  more  the  frenzy'd  impulse  now  I  feel. 

To  taste  enjoyment  in  the  lap  of  pain,  ^ 

To  join  the  throng  in  madd'ning  pleasuie's  reeL  IK 

Or  the  luxurious  cup  of  Bacchus  drain, 

O  world  !  a  weak  disciple  of  thy  school, 

1  nurs'd  with  rapture  hope's  delicious  dream; 

And  fondly  eciio'd  this  fallacious  rule, 

That  **  Ilonestj/  and  IVorth  procure  esteem." 
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I  Aoni^ht  that  Wisdom  well  niiirht  awe  the  crowd, 
That  deeds  of  vice  and  folly  were  abhorr*d. 

That  Virtue,  in  her  various  actions  proud. 

Might  claim  our  praises  as  her  least  reward. 

But  each,  a  sei'vile  flatterer,  meanly  strives 

To  varnish  vices  that  should  stain  the  breast ; 

Wliile  the  broad  stare  that  vacant  folly  gives. 
Is  turnM  to  beauty  by  a  tinsell'd  vest. 

Scenes  such  as  these  disgusted  I  behold, 

See  idols  that  mankind  themselves  have  made. 

Procure  a  homage  by  all-powerful  gold, 

And  from  the  poor  get  adulation  paid  ! 


thus  governed  and  upheld, 
to  thee  were  preferable  the  simple  plan; 
Wllen  in  a  happy  state  he  roam'd  the  field, 
'Ere  baneful  luxVy  had  degraded  man. 

O  that  'twer^Maoine  to  tread  the  ample  green  ! 

To  sporf^t  case  in  nature^s  simple  joys  ! 
Where  no  nngcn'rous  wisii  might  intervene, 

"With  FncndaJup  pure,  and  Locc  without  disguise. 

Yann.  CLERICUS. 


* 


CONTEMPLATION. 


i 


I 


Oni^  night  when  whistFing  through  the  trce5, 

The  blust'ring  North  wind  blew ;       > 
And  Cynthia  seem*d-as  if  afraid, 

The  stormy  scene  to  view ; 

The  murky  clouds  in  grim  ari'ay. 

Stern  Boreas  whirl'd  along; 
When  thus  a  Bard,  by  care  opprest, 

Pour'd  forth  his  mournful  song : —  -^ 

"  Congenial  lo  the  heart  of  woe. 

Is  elemental  striie; 
Methinks  when  tempests  loudly  roar, 
^      They  soothe  the  ills  of  life :  ^^  v^^ 

Yet  time  was  erst,  when  nights  like  tliis,  '^J^ 

Possess'd  no  charms  for  me ; 
But  ah  !  succeeding  years  have  shcwn^ 

How  chang'd  the  mind  may  be. 


i 
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The  murm*ring  rill,  the  beauteous  grove, 

I  pass  unheeded  by, 
And  seek  the  church-yard,  lone  and  drear, 

Where  niouldVing  mortals  lie. 
There  oft,  when^midnight*s  deepest  gloom, 

This  nether  world  pervades, 
I  pensive  muse  amongst  tlie  tombs, 
j^       And  couil;  the  world  of  shades : 
And  oft  I  think,  as  wandVing  o*er 

The  low  and  silent  dead, 

Maply  once  like  me  might  live,    ,^  '^"^ 
he  tuif  on  wliich  I  tread,  '^^^ "" 

^  ^^^  life  is  as  a  winter's  day,  W- 

fl^L^^''  Denied  the  cheering  sun ; 

HF  "*  But  Jove  dfecrees  what  we  must  bear, 


P 


And  may  his  will  be  done."  G» 

«=s:HIHll!€:>i!tiHlvi«- 

ON  ATHEISM.  .,,. 


How  weak  the  Atheist's  argument — how  odd— • 
Who  to  be  happy,  first  denies  a  God; 
Then,  with  too  little  faith,  truth  to  believe, 
Can  show  too  much — an  error  to  conceive ; 
So  inconsistent,  and  his  folly  such. 
He  trusts  too  little,  while  he  trusts  too  much. 
A  foe  profem'd  to  God — Almighty's  laws. 
Yet  a  blintnJigot  in  the  Devil's  cause ; 
He  from  free-thinking,  hopes  to  gain  some  light,     -WEL 
Thinks  freely  on  all  subjects,  but  the  right;  ^^^ 

^=^  A  hint  there  is  a  GoiLraisos  a  doubt,  ^ 

And  prejudjcc,  puts  weaker  reason  out; 
Ofrea.on  proul,  by  passion  rul'd  alone. 
Because  he'd  have  no  God,  concludes  there's  none; 
Thinks  chance,  with  blind  effect,  true  order  brings. 
And  harmony,  from  wild  confusion  springs; 
Springs  of  itself — spontaneously  all  grow, 
And  the  created,  are  Creators  too. 
Then  immortahty  he'll  disbelieve, 
Yet  starts  to  think  he  cannot  always  live  ; 
Dreadini^  it  true,  a  future  state  denies. 
And  while  he  laughs  at  death,  with  fear  he  dies; 
Despairing,  launches  to  some  future  state, 
Rej;ents  his  folly,  but  repentstoo  late, 
GuLbroug/u  J,  Y.       f||j 
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ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


Shall  Gaul  wear  the  emblems  of  peace. 

Yet  traffic  in  sinews  and  bones  ! 
Shall  England,  I  say,  acquiesce, 

As  if  Negroes  were  timber  and  stones. 

No ;  tell  them  that  Negroes  are  men, 

EndowM  v/ith  a  rational  mind  ; 
Who,  tho'  they  may  differ  in  skin, 

Ofc  excel  the  polite  and  relinM,     ^ 

O  liberty  !  dear  to  my  hearty  ^W 

That  crowns  not  the  African^s  head ; 
V/hat  hand  shall  condolence  impart, 

When  thy  balmy  pleasm^es  are  fled. 

Without  diee,  what  ^pes  have  we  left  ? 

jfjiie  victim  from  happiness  torn, 
Of  nalfiite's  first  blessing  bereft, 

Beholds  with  fresh  horrors  each  morn. 

No  comforts  for  him  beams  the  sun. 

But  vassalage  clouds  ev'ry  joy ;  M 

As  if  but  each  moment  begun,  m 

He  droops  at  his  hateiful  employ. 

Then,  multiplied  tortures  increase,  "^ 

With  groans,  big  with  anguish  and  pain; 

O  France  !  you  but  mock  at  a  peace, 
li  thus  your  lost  wealth  you  regain. 

The  muse  droops  her  sorrowful  head ; 

Humanity  sickens  with  grief; 
To  England,  by  gratitude  led,  ^k* 

Poor  Africa  flies  for  relief.  Jlii^        ^^ 

In  the  bosoms  of  Christians  she  reigns, 
On  the  broad,  the  firm  basis  of  love; 

Nor,  tiil  her  loot  rigiits  she  regains, 

Will  we  cease  the  base  deed  to  reprove. 

For  more  than  mere  freedom  we  trust. 

To  give  her  the  fountain  of  light ; 
To  shew  her  the  ho{>e  of  the  just, 

And  raise  her  from  error's  dark  ni^ht. 
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Then  join  the  compasionate  host, 

To  sever  her  heart-galling  chains; 

And  shout,  'till  her  sorrows  be  lost. 
In  the  music  of  libert}  's  strains. 

For  why  should  such  tyranny  be 

To  fatten  her  barbarous  foes  ? 
Shall  blood  pay  for  sugar  and  tea  ? 

And  comforts  be  bought  with  repose  f 

No,  rather  let  colonies  fail, 
JP^       Than  the  bowlings  of  man  should  pervade; 
And  the  lion  and  tiger  prevail, 

Than  the  lions  and  tigers  of  trade. 


T.  E.  ABBOTT. 

SlniSiueriS  to  aSucries?. 


***  '  (.02)  Answered  by  Mr.  Gijindenning,  Yarmouth, 
By  the  laws  of  Hydrostatics,  a  body  weighed  in  air, 
(which  is  a  fluid)  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight,  equivalent 
to  the  weight  of  a  similar  volume  of  that  fluid.  In  summer 
the  beat  dilates  the  air,  and  the  same  volume  is  necessarily 
lighter  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of -heat;  consequently 
the  body  loses  less  of  its  absolute  weight,  or  is  apparently 
heavier  than  in  mnter,  wJien  the  aii*  is  more  dense. 

The  same  Im/  Mr.  Waterlakd,  Thhalby, 

1  SUPPOSE  a  body  weighs    more  in  summer  than  in 

winter,  on  account  of  the  sun's  being  at  a  greater  distance 

•      '    rtli  :  it  is  then,  with  respect  to  the  earth,  in  its 

:  consequently-,  the   attractive   jwwer  of  the 

1    will  be  diminished,   and  that  of  gravity,  or  weight, 

oportionally  increased* 

The  same  hy^r,  Haruison,  Jun.  Flixborou^h. 

It  is  evident  that  bodies  weigh  more  in  rarefied  air  than 

I  hey  do  in  air  that  is  dense.     In  summer,   tiie   air  being 

reduced  to  a  state  of  rarefaction,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's 

rajs,  the  resistance  of  the  medium  is  less  than  it  consc- 
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quently  would  have  been,  had  the  air  not  been  in  a  rarefied 
state  ;  therefore,  I  conclude  that  is  the  reason  why  the 


^eight  of  bodies  is  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
^^      Also  by  Messrs.  Baines,  PiUscy,  and  SjjectatorJ' 


I 


(33)  Answered  by  Mr.  Putsey,  Pickering. 

As  animals  are  furnished  with  a  pannicuhis  adlpon 
replete  with  fat,  which  infests  and  covers  all  the  fleshy 
parts,  and  screens  them  from   external  colds,  plants   are 
encompassed  with  a  bark  replete  with  fat  juices,  by  mean^J 
of  which  the  cold  is  kept   out,  and,  in  winter,  the  spicul«l 
of  ice  prevented  from  fixing  and  freezing  the  juices  in  tnS 
vessel.     Hence  it  is  that  sort  of  trees  remain  green  the 
year  round ;  because  their  bark  contains  more   oil  than 
can  be  spent  and  exhaled  by  the  sun. 

,^, 

The  same  hy  Mr.  Baines,  Jan.  Horbury-hridge. 
Evergreens,  it  is  true,  retain  their  leaves  longer  than 
other  plants  ;  but  they  ultimately  cast  them.  Froni  ot^r- 
vations  made  on  the  holly  and  ivy,  it  appears  they"  are 
furnished  with  a  new  set  of  leaves  every  spring,  which 
they  retain  the  whole  winter.  The  following  spring  they  are 
easily  distinguished  from  the  new  leaves,  by  their  large- 
ness, blackness,  and^anguid  appearance.  In  the  succed- 
ing  winter  most  (if  not  all)  of  them  fall  off.  I  believe  no 
substantial  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they  do  not  cast 
tiieir  leaves,  when  other  perennials  do.  Nature,  it  seems, 
has  made  them  more  hardy  ;  enaMing  them  to  stand  the 
rigours  of  one  winter,  before  they  decay.  In  plants  which 
shed  their  leaves  annually,  we  observe  some  species  cast 
them  earlier  than  others;  this  appears  to  be  owing  to 
tlieir  tenderness. 


The  same  by  Mr.  Yorke,  Gidsborough. 

Whenever  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  stopped,  the 
leaf  withers,  dies,  and  falls  off:  this  is  the  case  with  a 
number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  every  year. — On  the 
contrary,  the  leaves  of  evergreens  having  a  hard  oily  coat, 
the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  protected  from  the  extremities 
of  the  cold;  and  is  permitted  to  circulate  freely  during 
the  ravages  of  winter. 
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(54)  Answered  hy  Mr.  England,  Normanhy. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Watson  remarks  that  the  same 
appearance  is  observable  on  the  outside  of  a  silver  (or 
other)  vessel,  into  which  iced  water  lias  been  put,  in  sum- 
mer time.  As  the  Bishop's  explanation  of  these  appear- 
ances coincides  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  in  Europe,  in  the  process  of  evaporation, 
r  shall  quote  his  words ;  *'  These,  and  other  appearances 
of  the  same  kind,  may  be  explained  on  tlie  same  principle. 
Warm  air  is  able  to  retain  more  water  in  solution  than 
cold  air  can ;  when,  therefore,  warm  air  becomes  conti- 
guous to  the  outward  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  cold 
liquor,  it  is  presently  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  and  ia 
being  cooled  it  is  forced  to  part  with  some  of  the  waiter 
which  it  had  dissolved,  and  this  water,  ceasing  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  air,  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  cold 

vessel."  

The  same  by  Juvenis,  Manchester, 

It  lias  been  ascertained  that  the  atmosphere  contains  a 
portion  of  water  in  solution,  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  per  c. 
Now,  as  water  is  converted  into  steam  by  heat,  and  may 
be  again  condensed  by  cold,  I  imagine  that  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  bottle  and  its  contents,  condenses  the  steam 
which  is  contained  in  th^  air  immediately  surrounding  it ; 
and  this  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  bottle,  in  the  form 
of  watery  vapour. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Bahies,  Osmond^  Putseyy  Waterland, 
and  Yorke, 


(35)  Ansivered  by  Mi'.  Baines,  Jan. 
Carbonic  acid  is  heavier  than  common  air ;  and,  con- 
sequently, occupies  the  lowest  situations.  It  is  disengaged 
in  vast  quantities,  in  the  form  of  gas,  by  the  decomposition 
of  vegetables  heaped  together  by  the  fermentation  of  wine 
and  beer,  by  the  putreiaction  of  animal  matters,  and  by 
almost  every  species  of  combustion.  It  is  found  in  various 
subterraneous  places  ;  as  mines,  coal-pits,  cellars,  tombs, 
&c.     Now,  it  is  well  known  that  all  acids  have  a  strong 
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tendency  to  combination  ;  and  as  this  is  produced  so  plenti- 
fully and  occupies  the  lowest  situations,  where  lime-stone, 
chalk,  magnesia  alba,  &c,  are  found,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  conclude  that  it  enters  into  combination  with  these 
calcareous  substances.      

The  same  by  Mr.  Yorke,  Guishrongh, 
Calcareous  earth  is  formed  from  accumulated  heaps 
of  shells,  the  stony  remains  of  marine  animals,  dispersed 
in  various  places,  during  the  deluge  ;  when,  as  philosophy 
informs  us,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of 
fluidity.  Wherever  lime  stone  has  been  dug,  shells  have 
been  found;  from  which  circumstance  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  a  great  part  of  the  calcareous  earth  owes  its 
origin  to  the  above  cause.  Prom  ijhells,  therefore,  it  must 
have  acquired  the  carbonic  acid. 


The  same  hy  Juvenis,  Manchester. 
Atmospheric  air,  beside  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  (which 
are  its  chief  ingredients)  and  several  other  substances, 
contains  one  part  in  a  thousand  of  carbonic  acid  gas ; 
which  calcareous  earth,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,, 
has  the  property  of  extracting. 

Mr.  PuUey  also  answered  this  query. 


(36)  Answered  hy  Mr.  Glendenning,  Yarmouth. 
What  uninformed  mind  can  survey  the  amazing  series 
of  vast  basaltic  columns,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  called 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  can  inspect  the  accuracy  in  their 
figures,  the  regularity  in  their  joints,  the  niceness  of  their 
articulations,  and  refrain  from  concluding  that  the  whole 
is  a  work  of  art?  But  in  answer  to  the  question — who  were 
the  artisans  ?  .the  mind  would  necessarily  infer,  the 
strength  of  the  artisans  must  have  been  superior  to  that  of 
the  present  race  ;  or,  in  other  woihIs,  the  artisans  were 
Giants.  Thus,  it  is  at  least  probable,  the  name  originated. 
This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  magni- 
ficent basaltic  pillars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iEtna,  are 
called  the  Rocks  of  the  Cyclops  :  for  the  Irish  Giants  and 
the  Sicilian  Cyclops  were  understood  toiiave  been  equally 
hn^c  and  athletic. 
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Grammatical  anti  S^fjilo^Sopljical  (Bnttit^, 


(38)  Bi/  Midas,  Driffield. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  water  poured  on  tar,  or 
pitch,  in  a  boiling  state,  sets  it  on  fire ;  but  when  sand  is 
applied  to  it,  it  extinguishes  the  fire  :  required  the  reason  ? 

(39)  By  Mr.  Maffett,  Plymouth, 
AKE/etter  and  tie  synonymous  terms  ? 


(40)  By  JuvENis,  Manchester. 
Account,  on  philosophical  principles,  for  the  rumbling 
noise  and  repeated  echoes  of  thunder. 

(41)  By  Spectator,  Hull. 
\}n  some  inland  counties,  also  in  gravel  pits,  shells  and 
ofther  marine  productions  are  found.    What  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  this,  as  there  is  no  account  of  these  places 
ever  havinor  been  covered  with  water  ? 


(42)  By  Mr.  Baines,  jun.  Uorbury-h ridge. 
Whence  originates  the  intoxicating  quality  of  fer- 
mented  liquors  ? 

(43)  By  Mr.  England,  Normariby, 

The  mixture  of  some  substances  produces  cold  :  how 
is  this  effected  ? 


(44)  By  Mr.  Yorke,  Guishrough. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  red  coral,  which  is  so 
commonly  found  at  sea,  never  being  found  in  the  fossil 
world  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  white  fossil  coral  is 
frequently  found  ?         

(45)  By  Mr.  Young,  Manchester. 

Are  ideas  innate?  if  not,  why  does  not  an  ideot become 
wise  by  acquirement  ? 
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SUn^tocr^  to  a^atl^ematical  l^rofiiiemiB?^ 

(58)  Ansivered  hy  Messr?.  G.  Leng,  Hike,  Putsey,  Winwahd, 

and  Wiseman. 

Add  X  to  each  side  of  the  equation,  and  x  +  6l*  +  2 

V^ir  X  x+  6  +  xznx  +  </^  +  138,  or  (a:+  i/^  +  6)* 

=:.r  +  >/x  4-6  +  132; /.  (x  + -v/-^  +  6)^-— (u;+Va;  +  6) 

=  132,  a  quadratic  ;  hence  a;  =  4. 

The  same  by  Messrs.  LAMi^Luan,  Page,  and  Youle. 
By  adding  x  to  each  side  of  the  equation,  and  extract- 
ing the  sq.  root  .r  +  6  +  v^o:  =       /x  +  -v/^r  +  138) 

Now,  for  X  +  \/x,  put  y,  and  the  equation  becomes 
?/+  6=  >v/^+  138,  or?/'  +  11^/=  102;/.  7/1=  6;  and 
.r  =  4.  

2%^  same  by  Messrs.  Baines^  jun.  Gawthorp,  Ryley,  and 
Whitley. 

Put  z  =  \/x ;  then  the  equation  becomes  ;s*  +  2^^  4.  12 
z^  +  Uz-^l02z=:  {z^  +  z-^6)  X  i^'  +  z  +  17)  =  0. 
From  the  first  equation  z  =:  2,  or  —  3 ;  and,  from  the 
second,  (-{->/  —  67  —  1 )  -f-  2  ;  which  expressions  ex- 
hibit all  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  equation. 

Also  by  Messrs.  Chapman,  Longdiny  Maffetty  Alair, 
Stringer,  Tindall,  fVimvard,  and  Yorie. 

i59)  Answered  by  Messi^s.  England,  f  Normanhy-School^  Burton^ 
Stather)  Putsey,  Ryley,  and  Wiseaian. 

B 

Let  ABC  represent  the  crane;  then,  if 
the  force  or  weight  (160),  suspended  at  C, 
be  denoted  by  AB  (20),  AB  (20)  :  160  :: 
.BC  ( 14)  :  160  X  14  -r  20  =  112,  the  force 
or  stress,  on  the  pivot  B,  in  direction  BC.        ^ 

•w 

7^he  same  hy  Mr.  Yorke,  Gmshi^ongh, 
If  ABC  represent  the  crane,  W  the  weight,  suspended 
at  C,  P  the  stress  on  the  pivot  B ;  then  W  x  BC  -  AB 
=  P  =-  112  cwt.     For,  by  iVIechanics,  W  x  S.  L  ACW 
=  P  X  S.  iL  ACB. 
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The  same  hy  Mr.  Gawthorp,  Leeds, 

Draw  AD  ||  BC,  meeting  CW  in  D  ;  then  AD  =  BC; 
and  BAD  may  be  considered  as  a  bended  lever,  having 
the  weight  W  acting  at  D :  hence  W  X  AD  -^  AB  = 
112  cwt.  the  stress  at  B. 

AX^ohyMess,  BaineSy  Chapman,  Froudey  Harrison yHiney 
Lamplughy  G,  Leng,  Longdin,  Maffett,  Mairy  Page,  Strin" 
gery  Treehy,  and  IVinxioard,    —         ■■ 

(60)  Ansivcred  by  Messrs.  Maffett,  Putsey,  and  Treeby. 

By  the  collision  and  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  1^13* 
!!213  I  1517  feet,  the  height  above  the  plane  ;  conse- 
quently 1917—213  =  1704?  feet,  the  height  above  the 
Minster.  Moreover  1917  +  2  (213  +  iJLi  +  LLi  + 
ad  iiifinitum)  =  2396|-  feet,  the  space  passed  over  by  the 

ball.  

Tkesamehy  Messrs. Fro ude,  Harrison, Killingbeck,  <7wrfYoRKE, 

Let  X  denote  the  height,  above  the  horizontal  plane, 
whence  the  ball  must  fall;  then,  per  problem,  j  ^9  =  213; 
.',  X  =r  191 7  ;  and  the  spaces  passed  over  will  be  equal  to 
the  series  j:  +  2'j:  -f-  9  +  2  x  ^  81  -f  &c.  ac/  inf.  The 
sum  of  which  is  x  -*-  J:*  ~-  4  =  2396.  25  feet. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Baines,  ChapmaUy  England,  Gatvthorp, 
HinCy  G,  Lengy  Lo7igdi?iy  Mair,  Ryleyy  Winxvardy  JVise^ 

man,  and  Youle,  

(61)  Answered  by  Messrs.  Baines,  Hine,  ff/wf  Whitley. 

Put  flzn  10  feet,  the  plane's  height,  P  =  16  st.  W  = 
12  St.  and  x  =  plane's  length  ;  then,  by  mechanics,  the 
accelerating  force  of  W,  down  the  plane,  =:  a  W  -h  x : 
hence  the  moving  force  of  the  two  bodies  is  =  (Px  — a^W) 
-4-  r;  and  the  accelerating  force  is  =  (P  j;  —  a  W)  -j- 
(  P  .r  -j-  \V  jr) ;  but  the  time  of  describing  the  plane  varies 

as  v^Tir^ccTTorce  =  (Px*  +  Wx»  -4-  P  x^a  w)  1. 

a  minimum  ;  therefore  x*  -4-  P  or  —  a  W  z=  a  minimum-, 
which,  put  into  fluxions,  &c.  givesorzr  2a  W-^  P=  15  ft. 
Also  by  Messrs.  Endatid,  Froude,  Gatothorpy  Harrison, 
KilUnghecky  Lamplugh,  G,  Lengy  Longdin,  Maffetty  Mair^ 
Page,  Putsey y  Ryley,  Stringer,  Tieeby,  Winvoardy  Wise- 
man,  YorlcCj  an^  Youle. 
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(62)  Answered  hy  Mr.  Gawthorp,  Leeds, 
Let  .r  =  2y  ;  then  the  formulae  become  1  y^  —  z^  — yz^ 
(i/  +  ^)  ^  and  z^  +3/^  —  5^*.  Put  the  first  =  m*,  and 
the  third  =  w*  *.  thence  2^"  =  m*  -{-  ?i*.  Take  m  =  7  n; 
hencej/=5w,  and  the  first  equation  will  be  175  n^ — ^nz — 
z^  =  4<9w'i  whence  ^  =  9  w;  .*.  or  =  10  n,  and?/  =  5  w.  If 
w  =  1,  the  numbers  are  10,  5,  and  9. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Da^-by,  Piitsey,  Ryley,  and  Yorke, 

(63)  Answered  by  Messrs.  Putsey,  Mair,  andRYLEY. 
Draw  the  given  chxle,  likewise  two  indefinite  tangents 
to  it,  intersecting  each  other,  at  right  angles.  On  the  said 
tangents  form  a  square,  whose  side  =  the  diameter  of  the 
given  circle — the  diff.  between  the  diameter  and  side  of  the 
inscribed  square  ;  then,  through  that  angle  of  the  square 
which  meets  the  hypothenuse,  draw  a  tangent  to  the  circle, 
terminating  in  the  indefinite  lines,  and  the  triangle  will  be 
completed. 

Also  by  Messrs.  Baines,  England,  Fronde,  Gatvthorp^ 
Glendenning,  Harrison,  Hine,  Killingbecky  Lamplugh,  G, 
Leyig,  Mriffett,  Page,  Stringer,  Treeby,  fVinward,  Wise-* 
man,  Yorke,  and  Youle, 


(64)  Ans  wered  by  Messrs.  Froude,  Harrison,  Killingbeck, 
and  TiNDALL. 

Let  n  =  ,7854,  and  x  =  the  less  diam.  of  the  frustum  ; 
/,  c  —  X  =  the  greater  ;  and  n  dx"-  -r  3  =  the  solidity  of 
the  conical  part;  then,  Hutton's  Course,  vol.  1,  pa.  336, 
^3  :  ndx''  -i-S::c  —  ^  3  ;  c  —  jr^  ^  X  nd  ^  S  x  =  the  soli- 
dity of  the  whole  cone.  Now  c  — .?» ^  ><  nd  -r-  3  .v  —  7id 
x""  ^3  ==:  (c^^^^^  —  ^3)  y^  nd  rr  3x  =  the  solidity  of 
the  frustum.  Hence,  (per  problem)  c  —  x\^ — x^  X 
nd  ^  3  X  \   n  d  x"*"  ^  3  1 1  a  \  b\  ,\  b  X  c  — a;^3  —  x"^  ziz 

a  x3 ;  whence  x  ■=,  c  ^^b  ^  ^*^a  -f  Jjs  +  3^Z0    The  rest  is 
evident. 

Ako  by  Messrs,  Baines,  Chapman,  Gaivthorp^  England, 
nine,  Lamplugh,  G,  Leng,  Longdin,  Maffett,  Mair,  Page, 
Put.^.ey,  Rylejj,  Stringer,  Treeby,  Wmxvard,  Wiseman, 
Yorke,  and  Youlq^ 
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(65)  Answered  hy  Messrs.  G,  Leng,  Lamplugh,  Maffett,  Page, 
and  Treeby. 

The  given  triangle  is  right-angled ;  therefore,  its  area 
=  ^^  X  7  -7-  2  =:  84 ;  and  the  natural  sine  of  the  less 
acute  angle  =  7  -4-  25  ==  ,28.  Now,  as  the  required 
triangle  will  be  isosceles  (vide  Theo.  7.  Simp,  max,  et  min,) 
its  base  will  be  opposite  the  less  acute  angle.  Let  .r  i=  one 
of  the  equal  sides ;  then  x*  X  ,28  —•  2  =  42 ;  ,',  x  zz 
17,3205,  &c.     Hence  the  base  =  4,  9  nearly. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Baines,  Chapman,  Gaxvtko?p,  EngJandy 
Froudc,  Harrison,  Hine,  Killingbeck,  Mair,  Putseyy 
By  ley  y  fVimvardt  Wiseman,  Yorke,  and  Youle. 

(66)  Messrs,  ISalnes,  England,  Froude,  Harrison, 
Hine,  killingbeck,  G,  Leng,  Maffett,  Mair,  Putsey,  Ryley, 
Tindall,  Treeby,  Wimmrd,  Wiseman,  and  Yorke,  answered 
this  problem  geometrically,  by  referring  to  Simpson's 
Geometry,  pub.  8,  or  Hutton's  Course,  case  2d,  pfob.  2, 
page  164. 

Messrs,  GatvtJiorp,  Chapman,  Lamplugh,  Page,  and 
Youle,  solved  it  algebraically  thus : — The  areas  of  similar 
triangles  being  as  the  squares  of  their  like  sides,  or  per- 
pendiculars. If  the  perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  vertex 
to  the  base  of  the  triangle,  be  put  =  ;;,  the  base  ~  b,  and 
A 's  area  =  a  ;  then  a  ',  p^^  ','.  a  -^  5  ',  p''  -j-  5 ;  and^  -f- 
\/5  =  alt.  of  the  first  part.  Again,  a  ',  p'-  ::  2  a  -r-  5  I 
2/>*  -r-  5  ;  and^  ^^2  -r  'v/5  z=  distance  of  the  base  of  the 
second  part  from  the  vertex.  By  proceeding  in  the  same 
manner,  the  distance  of  the. base  of  the  third  part,  from 
the  vertex  =  p\/S  -r-  \/5,  and  of  the  fourth  =  2y;  ^  ^5^ 

(67}  Aruivered  by  Mr.  Glendenning,  Yarmouth, 

Z 
Let  P  represent  the  elevated  pole  ; 
Z    the  obsQrver's  Zenith  ;   m,  n  the 
places  of  the  sun,  at    the   first  and  n  ^ 

second   observation,    res])ectively. 

Then  (Mauduit's  Trigonometry,  ch.4, 
prob.  4,)  tang.  Pm.  =  R^  sin  ZP  -r  (cot.  m  ZPsin  m  PZ 
-f-  cos.  ZP  COS.  m  PZ)  ;  whence,  operating  with  the  value 
of  the  cot.  of  Pm,  derived  from  tiiat  of  the  tartg. ;  and 
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recollecting  that  cot.  m  Z  P,  as  well  as  cot.  n  Z  P,  is 
negative,  because  the  angles  m  ZP,  n  ZP  are  both  obtuse, 
tve  obtain  cot.  Pm  sin  ZP  (=  cot.  Pn  sin.  ZP)  =:  cos. 
ZP  COS.  m  PZ  —  cot.  m  ZP  sin.  w  PZ  =  cos.  ZP  cos, 
71  PZ  —  cot.  n  ZP  sin.  7i  PZ.     Hence  cos.  ZP  =  (cot. 
n  ZP  sin.  w  PZ  —  cot.  m  ZP  sin.  m  PZ)  4-  (cos.  nPZ-^ 
cos.  m  PZ)  =  ,8069922=  the  sineof  5S°  48'  11,  14",  the 
observer's  latitude.     Ultimately  tang.  Pm  =  R^  sin.  Z/^j 
j^    (cos.  ZP   cos.   m  PZ  —  cot.  m  ZP  in  m  PZ)  =^| 
2.4938673  =  cot.  of  21°  51',  the  sun's  declination,  which 
is  of  the  same  name  as  the  latitude ;  if  these  were  north, 
the  corresponding  day  is  31st  May,  or  ISth  July,  1813  ; 
but,  if  South,  11th  January,  or  1st  December,  presuming 
that  the  observer  was  not  so  distant  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  as  materially  to  affect  the  declination. 

TJie  same  hi/  Messrs.  Burdon  and  RyCey. 

Let  a  and  b  denote  the  sine  and  cos.  of  L   m  V  Z 

(52°  30')  ;  c  and  d  the  sine  and  cos.  of  Z.  tz  P  Z  (22°  30')  ; 

~  e  the  cot.  of  L  w  Z  P  ( 107°  47') ;  —/  the  cot.  o  f  l  ;? 

ZP  (143°  3')  ;  and  x  the  sine  of  Z  P,  the  comp.  of  the 

required  latitude.     Then,  Em.  Trig,  case  9,  the  tang  of 

the  sun's  declination,   at  first  observation  was  b  -y/l  — xx 

-r.r — ea  ^  a: ;  and  the  tang,  at  second  c?  i/ 1 — xx  ^  a: — ef 

4-  x\  hence  equating  the  above  expressions,  <Src.  */\ — xx 

s=  cfZ-ea  ^  d^b  =   ,8069922,    the    natural   sine    of 

53°  48'    11"   the   latitude    sought;   and    tlie    declination 

21°  51'  N.  answering  to  the  31st  of  May,  or  the  13th  of 

July. 

Also  by  Messrs',  Baines,   Gatvthorp,   Hine,   G.  Lengy 
Mqffctt,  Mair,  Wintvard,  Yorke,  and  Youle, 

(68)   Answered  hi)  Messrs.  Harrison,  Mair,  Winward, 

WiiiTLF.y,  and  Yorke. 
Let  X  =  less  diameter ;  then  60*  '.  40  11  x^  '.  x"^  ^  90 
=  abscissa  ;  .'.  40  —  x"^  ~  90  =  height  of  frustum  ;  v/hose 
solidity  is  (603— a-^)  ^  (60  ~  .r)  X  (3600 —  .r')  ^ 
270  X  ,7854,  a  maximum,  or  216000  .r  —  60  P  —  a  *♦  a 
maximum  ;  which,  pii^;  into  fluxions,  and  reduced,  gives 
X  =  27,3246  ;  consequently,  the  height  of  the  fiustum  = 
31,7042. 
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Also  by  Messrs,  Baines,  Froude,  Gaiuthorp,  Hine,  Lamp* 
lugk,  G.Lengy  Mdffett,  Page,  Putsey,  Rylei/,  Treeby,  and 

Youle,  

(69)  Answered  by  Messrs.  Gawtuorp,  Hine,  and  Ryle'^. 
By  transposition  y*  a:  *  =  a  y^  plus  x  y'^  —  (2  «  i  y  y  X 
a  pjus  x)  plus  a3  y^  j^^  plug  a'^  y"^  x  x^.  This  equation, 
divided  by  a  plus  a;,  gives y^  x^  -r  flplusjc  =^*  —  2axyy 
plus  a-  y^  x^  ;  the  square  root  of  which  is y  ;r  -rV^  pl^s  x 
^=  y  —  (i  y  x\  ox  X  -T  Va  plus  x^^y-^y^'^ax'.  the 
fluent  of  which  is  2  s/  a  plus  x  plus  a  x  =^  h,l,  y.  Sup- 
pose X  and  y  to  vaitiah  together,  the  equation  will  become 
2  Va  plus  X  plus  ax  —  %Va  =  h,  I,  y. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Maffett,  JViiixuardy  and  YorJce, 

(70)  Answered  by  Mr.  Glendenning,  Yarmouth. 

Analysis.     Suppose  it  done  ; 
that  AP  is  the  straight  line  given 

in  position ;  C,  C  the  centres  of 
the  circles  given  in  magnitude  and 
position,  and  P  the  point  from 

which,  if  tangents  PT,  PT  be  drawn,  their  aggregate  is  a 
minimum.  111 

Draw  CT,  CP,  and  CT,  CP.     Then,  because  the  radii 

/  I  t 

CT,  CT  are  constant,  the  secants  CP,  CP  are  directly  as 

the  tangents  TP,  TP ;  therefore,  when  the  aggregate  of 
the  former  is  a  minimum,  the  aggregate  of  the  latter  will 
likewise  be  a  minimum.     But  the  aggregate  of  the  secants 
'  / 

CP,  CP  is  a  minimum  when  the  angles  CPA,  CPD  are 
equal  ( Simpson  on  the  max,  et  min.  of  Geometrical  quanti- 
ties, Theor.  1 )  whence  this 

Construction.  From  C,  upon  AD,  let  fall  the  perpendi- 
cular CA,  produce  CA  until  AB  is  equal  to  AC,  draw  BC, 
which  wilUutersuct  AD  in  the  required  point  P. 
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(71)  Answered  by  Messrs.  Baines,  Froude,  G.  Leng,  Maffe^MJ 
Tkeeby,  and  Whitley,  SI 

The  declination  of  the  sun,  at  the  first  observation,  was 
15^  19'  12".  Now,  having  given  the  sun's  declin.  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  hour,  the  alt.  of  its  centre  is 
found  to  have  been  15°  48'  16" ;  and  15°  48'  16"  +  3'  20" 
(ref.)  +  16'  12"  (sun's  semid.)  —  8"  (parallax)  = 
16°  7'  40",  the  apparent  alt.  of  sun's  upp.  hrab,  at  first 
observation.  jH 

Again,  35°  40'  —  15°  20'  46"  (sun's  dec.  at  2d  obs. » 
20°  19'  14",  the  alt.  of  sun's  centre  at  noon  ;  and  20°  19'  9 
+  16'  12"  +  2'  31"  —  8"  =  20°  37'  49",  the  app.  alt.  oi 
sun's  upp.  limb,  at  noon. 

In  the  triangle  ABC,  are  given  AB  = 
15  yds.  BC  =  60,  L  A  =  69°  22'  11",  to 
find  L  C  =   13°  31'  50",  and  AC  =  63, 
619.     Again,  in  the  a  ACD,  are  given 
all  the  angles  and  side  AC,  to  find  AD 
=   94,856.     Now,    in    the  right   angled  ^ 
triangle  DEA,  are  given  AD,  and  ^  A, 
to  find  DE  =  91,123  ;  and  2  x  DE  =  182,246  yards, 
the  diameter  of  the  hill's  base. 
*^*  The  line  AD  is  omitted,  which  the  reader  will  please  to  supply 

Also  by  Messrs,  Gaivthorp,  Harrison^  H'mey  Longdin^ 
Mair,  Futsei/y  Ryleij,  Winvoard^  Wiseman^  Yorke^  and 
Youle. 


(72)  By  Mr.  Baines,  Jun. 

At  the  South  angle  of  a  triangular  field,  in  lat.  53°  42' 
N.  stands  a  tree,  50  yards  high,  whose  shadow  just  reached 
along  the  West  side"'  of  the  field,  at  nine  a.  m.  July  9th, 
1814,  and  at  20'  past  four  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
it  reached  along  the  West  side  :  required  the  area  of  the 

field?  

(73)  By  Mr.  Maffett,  Plymouth, 

A  PENDULUM  rod,  void  of  gravity,  40  inches  long,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  a  weight  of  30  oz.  Where, 
on  the  rod,  shall  a  weight  of  20  oz.  be  fixed,  so  that  the 
rod  may  vibrate  the  quickest  possible  ? 
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-(74)  By  Mr.  Treeby,  Plymouth. 

There  is  a  conical  glass,  whose  base-diameter  is  2  feet, 
and  alt.  5,  fixed  with  its  vertex  downwards:  determine  the 
lowest  point,  in  the  axis,  to  which  a  globe  of  18  inches 
diameter,  wlien  put  in  at  the  top,  can  descend  ;  also  the 
sohdity  of  the  segment  of  the  globe,  formed  by  a  p];ine, 
passing  through  the  points  of  contact,   parallel  to  the 

horizon,  

(75)  By  Mr.  Youle,  Sheffield. 

In  latitude  53°  28'  is  a  circular  fish  pond;  and  on  if- 
circumference  is  erected  a  pole.  At  nine  o'clock,  M.jy 
20th,  IS  14s  I  measured  that  part  of  the  shadow  of  the  pole 
which  fell  without  the  pond,  and  found  it  =  40  yard.-;  and 
at  noon  on  the  same  day,  the  shadow  coincided  with  tbr 
-diameter  of  the  pond :  hence  I  would  know  the  diameter 
of  the  pond,  and  the  height  of  the  pole, 

(76)  By  Mr.  Chapman,  Land  Surveyor,  J I  nil. 
To  find  the  thickness  of  an  upright  rectangular  wall, 
necessary  to  support  a  body  of  water,  the  ^vattr  being  10 
feet  deep,  and  the  wall  1 2  feet  high ;  also  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  wall  to  that  of  the  water,  as  11  to  T. 


(77)  By  Mr.  Tindall,  IVcsf-sf reel ,  IIulL 
The  difference  of  two  numbers  is  8,  and  the  difference 
of  their  fourth  powers  is  14.360  ;  required  the  numbers  by 

a  quadratic  equation  ?      

(78)  By  Mr.  G.  Leng,  Hull. 
Admit  that  on  June  21st,   the  body  oi'  the  sun  be 
observed  to  rise  out  of  the  horizon,  in  eight  minutes  time; 
what  is  the  latitude  of  the  place  ? 

*♦*  This  is  the  7th  Question  L.  Diary,  1790,  the  answers  to 
which  differing  fi-om  each  other,  we  are  requested  to  re-pubfish  it 
for  furtlier  consideration. 


(79)  By  Mr,  Whitley,  Rothcrham. 

In  any  plane  triangle,  the  centre  of  the  circumscribing 

circle,  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  intersection  of  the 

perpendiculars,  from  the  angles  upon  the  opposite  sides, 

are  in  the^auie  straight  line.     Required  a  demonstralioiv, 
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(80)  By  Mr.  Ford,  Burton  Bkhea* 

Given  one  of  the  equal  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle  r:^ 
10,  and  the  difF.  of  the  radii  of  its  circumscribing  and 
inscribed  circles  =  3  chains ;  to  determine  the  area  of  the 

triangle.  

(61)  By  Mr.  Wiseman,  Hull, 

The  sides  of  a  triangle  are  25,  24,  and  7 :  required  the 
nature  of  the  curve,  which,  passing  through  the  angular 
points,  adjacent  to  the  longest  side,  will  divide  the  triangle 

into  two  equal  parts.         

(82)  ^^  Mr.  Glendenning,  North  Yarmouth,  -^^ 

A  FRIEND  upon  a  late  visit,  directed  my  attention  tflj' 
narrative  in  an  ''  Account  of  several  kite  Voyages  and  Dis^ 
coveries,  London,  1711,"  purporting,  tluita  Capt.  Goulden 
told  King  Charles  the  Second,  that  about  20  3'ears  before, 
he  had  been  as  far  as  the  89th  degree  of  North  latitude. — 
"  Now,"  said  my  friend,  *'  how  tar  would  it  have  been 
requisite  for  the  Captain  to  have  sailed,  between  t]]e  S. 
and  W.  for  instance,  before  his  dift'erence  of  longitude,  as 
found  by  middle  latitude  sailing,  and  that  found  by  Mer- 
cator's^ailing,  were  500  and  1000  miles  respectively  ?" 

(83)  By  Mr.  Putsey,  Pickering, 
At  a  tavern  one  night,  in  a  snug  little  nook, 
A  cylindrical  pot  1  espy'd  on  a  hook  ; 
Its  depth  was  six  inches,  diameter  three. 
As  thin  it  was  made  as  could  possibly  be  ;* 
One  inch  from  the  top  it  was  freely  suspended; 
To  find  what  't  would  hold,  thus  a  guager  pretended : 
He  dipp'd,  and  he  squar'd  much,  to  shew  himself  clever, 
But  ail  would  not  do — he  knew  nought  of  the  lever  ; 
He  then  pour'd  in  water,  buoy'd  up  with  ambition, 
To  prove  his  work  right ;  but  the  change  of  position     - 
Which  the  vessel  assumed,  made  him  grow  very  hot :. 
He  declar'd  no  man  living  could  guage  such  a  pot. 
Learned  guests,  if  the  mystr'y  you'll  try  to  explain. 
You'll  a  favour  confer  on  the  "  Knight  of  the  Cane." 


*  To  be  conbidered  without  weight. 
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But  a  father  IM  yet, 
Whom  I  lovM  as  my  life, 

To  serve  him,  my  fuvVite  employ, 
*Till  this  sad  stormy  night 
He  was  lost  in  the  deepj 

And  left  me  a  po6r  Orphan  Boy^ 

When  I  left  our  dear  cot, 
*Neath  serene  smiling  skies, 

To  aid  a  dear  father  so  kind, 
Ah  !  I  then  little  thought 
That  his  death  was  so  nigh, 

To  leave  me  an  Orphan  behind. 

Oh  !  how  sweet  was  the  morn 
When  we  trol'Al  iil  the  deep, 

Bright  hope  flusliM  our  hearts  with  success. 
Till  the  rain  fell  in  streams. 
And  the  winds  roar'd  aloud. 

And  picturM  a  scene  oC  distress* 

Up  the  white  billows  licavM^  -i^ 

In  most  dreadful  career  j 

My  soul  felt  thd  !i cart-rending  shock : 
Not  a  moment  \Vrts  left 
For  assistance  to  crave  j 

Oar  bark  struck  the  sharp-po!irted  rock',   '    ' 

Uy  the  kind  hand  of  Hcav^ff, 
Tliat  reheves  the  distrerss*tl, 

I  then  was  thrown  safely  on  si i ore; 
But  my  Fa  Tin  r,  alas ! 
PrcssM  the  frottom,  a  corpse, 

Aint,  ah !  I  beheld  him  no  more. 
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^From  JSL  tall  craggy  cliff  I 

A  faint  light  struck  my  view,  1 

When  pres&'d  with  both  hunger  and  cold,  1 

And,  directed  by  Heay'n,  ^^fl 

I  then  knock' d  at  your  door :  ^^V 

'Twas  want,  Sir,  that  made  mc  so  bold."  1 

He  thus  ended  his  tale ;  ^^1 

When  I  cheer' d  his  sunk  heart,  1^1 

And  promis'd  his  grief  to  destroy;  1^1 

And  from  this  doleful  hour,  ^^ 

Until  death  take  me  hence,  j 

I'll  shelter  the  poor  Oupiiax  Boy,  | 

Hull,  Aj?ril  10///,  1813.  R.  F. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor.  j 

Sir,  I 

From  the  information  communicated  by  Historicus, 
(p.  28.)  relative  to  the  author  and  history  of  the  Beggar's 
Petition,  I  ara  induced  to  transmit  you  a  Latin  version  of 
that  popular  ballad,  translated  as  a  School  Exercise ^  by  a 
boy  in  the  14th  year  of  his  age. — On  the  presumption  that 
it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  juvenile  rea- 
<lers,  I  beg  leave  to  solicit  its  insertion  in  a  succeeding 
Number  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor.  J.  G. 

Yarm*  

PETITIO  ME^NDICr. 


lieu !  miserere  mei !  Curis  qui  ingentibus  aeger 
Sic  tremulocjue  Gradu  Limina  lustro  tua ; 

Oh  !  si  aliquid  tribiias  Inopi,  Senisc|.ue  trementi, 
Manabit  Ccelo  Copi^  quaequ/e  tibi. 

Fauperiem  scevam  ha^c  squaHcntia  Tegmina  dicunt  ; 

Meqiie  Anjiis  grayidum  Canities  nivea ; 
Effuspeque  Genis  Lacryinas  ma^sta  Ora  rigantes 

JJevolvunt  Rugis,  qua;  Faciem  milii  arant. 
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Me  miserum !  Foribus  Sedes  excelsa  supei-bis, 
Spe  multa  captum  Tramite  detrahebat ; 

Copia  enim  pleno  Cornu  illic  iiicolit  Aulam 
Luxuries  petulans  splendide  ibique  uitet. 

Me  duri  exercent  Casus  !  (sic  di  voluere]) 

Dum  exiguum  Frustum  posco,  Minister  agit 

Vestibule  ;  dixitque  imraotus  Fletibus  uilis, 

I  procul  hinc, — Curas  rustica  Tecta  levent. 

Da  mihi — da  Veniam  Flamrais  tepefaeere  Membra ! 

Nam  gelida  ab  Arcto  nunc  resonat  Boreas 
Jamque  brevi  accipiet  Tellus  Tumulo  Ossix  quieto ; 

JPaupertas  eteuim  maxime  debilitat. 

Cum  tibi  principium  Mali  fatale  recludo, 

(Si  in  Miseros  Animum  qua^  Bonitas  moveat,) 

Tu  mihi  S(>lan>en  non  reddere  lene  negares, 
Nee  habeas  siecas,  talra  fando,  Genas. 

Ab  Jove  descendunt  Res  Mcestae ;  toUe  Querelas ; 

Me  miserum  laedunt  Damna,  volente  Deo. 
Nil  Homini  certum  est ;  Vultu  Fortuna  sereno. 

Quae  nunc  anidet,  eras  tibi  tristis  erit. 

Cum  mihi  avitus  erat  Fundus,  (sic  dulcis  Alauda) 
Soiabar  Curas  Cannine  hcto  mcas  ; — 

Corruit  Exitium,  ah  !  subito  in  Megalia'^arva, 
Omne  Pec  us  moritur  ;  tacta  Sege&que  ^itu. 

Filia,  digna  Viro  quondam  Sj>es  firma  Parentum, 
Allecta  Illecebris,  perdita  Adulterio, 

Pererrat  Mundum  Paupertato,  obsita  Pannis  ; — 
Tum  Matrem  crucianSj  Dcdecus  atque  Patri. 

Conjux  blendiloquens,  Curse  quoque  dulce  Levamen, 
Hoc  animo  servans,  mota  Dolore  gravi,  [vit, 

Languida  Membra  trahens,  tandem  atra  IMorte  quie- 
Mersum  et  deseruit  Sordibus  atque  Malis.         *^ 

Heu !  miserere  mei !  Curis  qui  ingentibus  scger        ^feiiP 
Hie  tremuloque  Gradu,  Limina  lu^itro  tua; 

Oh !  si  aliquid  tribuas  Inopi,  Scnisque  trcmenti, 
Manabit  CoeJo  Copia  qua:que  tibi. 
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(ll)  Bi/  Mr.  R.  Maffett,  Plymouth. 

Why  are  mathematical  conclusions  more  satisfactory 
than  others  ?  ^  ,„ ,..,.., 

(12)  By  Mr.  Jos.  Hine,  Serjt,  2nd  R.  L.  MUitia, 

'Ought  we  under  any  circumstances  to  remain  silent 
when  truth  is  invaded  ? 


(13)  By  Mr.  PuTSEY,  Pickering, 
What  reason  can  be  assigned  that  verbs  which  are  m'^ 
dependent  of  auxiliaries,  do  not  terminate  the  same  in  the 
subjunctive  mood,  as  they  do  in  the  indicative  I 

(l4)  By  J.  W.  of  Barton'Vpon'Humber, 
It  is  well  known  that  Carbon  and  Iron  possess  strong 
affinities  for  Oxygen.  How  happens  it  then  that  Carburet 
of  Iron  (vulgarly  called  Black  Lead),  is  rubbed  witii 
effect  upon  grates,  &c,  to  prevent  their  rusting  or  absorb^ 
iiig  Oxygen  I 

5Kn0tDtr^  to  a^atljcmatical  proBlcmi?, 

IN  No.  I. 


(l)  Answered  by  Mr.  J.  WhitleV,  R&thcrhanu 
The  Farmer  to  the  Butcher  sold, 
TiKenty-eight  njethers  from  his  fold. 
Tvco  tvelkers  are  his  neighbour's  claim  ; 
l^r  tivo  fat  et{>es  and  one  fat  lamb. 


The  iame  by  Mr.  W.  Stringer,  Fre^  Writing  School,  Sheffield^ 

There  are  given  £1,  17 s.  6d,=i4f50d,  4^s,  8d^zz56d,  SOs. 

;=  'J60d,  and  1 5^.=  1 80^.    Let  x=;:  the  No.,  of  wethers  ;  then 

i'$rf''^  ~^^  +  TT  =^tvh,  andx-jnuj^.  theref.  the  least  value 
of  i  is  ^8,  the  number  of  wethers  sold. 

Again  let  x,  y  and  z  respectively  denote  the  No.  of 
wethers,  ewes,  and  lambs;  .*.  450  xir  360?^   +    180  ;2, 

and  X  =  i^_+Af  -  u7^    But^=  t,h  ;  and  their 
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diff.  y^ — —  z=  tu/^  =  ;?  ;  /.  y  =  5  p  +  2  :?;,  and  taki;ig 

4-2/4-25; 
^  =  0  ,  ;:=  1  ,?/  =  2^  No.  of  ewes;.  :.x  zz-^ — == 

■  "^  "  zz  2  ,  No.  of  wethers.     Hence  two  exues  and  o??6? 
5 
lamb  were  exchanged  for  ^tco  xveihers. 

This  problem  was  ingeniously  answered  by  Messrs. 
Amicus,  H,  Armitage,  J,  Darby,  G.  Leng,  Jos,  Leng,  }i\ 
)Viscman,  and  Jos,  Yorke, 


(2)  Aiiswcred  by  Mr.  Jasies  Killingbeck,  Barton-Ze-WUlows. 

Put  ?z  =  the  natural  sine  of  the  given  angle,  s  x:  half 

the  given  sum  of  the  sides,  and  \r  ~  half  their  difference. 

Then  ^  +  j:  rr   the  greater  side,  and  s  ^ —  x  ^   the  less. 

By  the  question  and   Mens.  *-^xx^=5-i-^^X 

.  >    w         ...        -  ,  2 .9  s  ^  1? 

s  —  X  X    -  ,  which  reduces  to  x^  4- x  =  —-  ,, ; 

2  '    ?i  4-  2  71+2 

•    ^    ;  and  the  two   sides,  including  the  given 


n  -f.  2 
angle,  are  '^-^ti   X  2  5,  and  — ^ 

True  answers  were  also  received  from  Messrs.  Armitage^ 
Darby,  Ford,  Gregson,  Mine,  G.  Leng,  Jos,  £>eiig,  MaJ- 
Jett,  Simpson,  JVhitley,  JVinxvard,  JVismian,  and  Yorke, 

(s)  Answered  bi/ Mr.  John  Saiitii,  IIuU. 

The  number  of  payments  z=  100  X  210  =  24-000  z=  t ; 

5^    1 

let  r  =  1  -i |TTr=  1.  0001336806171,  the  amount  of 

lOOj 
one  penny  for  one  day,  a  ==  one  penny,  the  annuity,  and 
)  =  the  present  worth;  then,  vide  Em.  Alg.  Prob.  34, 
^  r^ — 1 

page  352,  «  =  =f  X   a  =  T17«  pence  =  £2d  1%, 

^  ^  ^         r^Xr — 1 

Messrs,  Darby,  Jo.^eph  Leng,  LetvlJnvailc,  Wiseman, 
and  Yorke,  also  favoured  us  with  true  sohnions. 

II  3 
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(4)  Answered  bi/  Mr.  JoHS  Darhy,  Leeds, 
Firstly,  let  a  -f-  x  =  r' ;  then  x  =  r*  —  a,  and,  by  sub- 
stitution, b  -\-  x  becomes  r^  ^  b  —  a  =z  □•      Suppose 
its  side  =:  r  —  s-;/.  r*  -J-  b  —  a  =  r*  —  2  r  s  -|-^*; 

hence  r  =;  1„  "^      "ZJ.   and  x  =:  **  +  ^  —  ^1    ...         a  ; 

'^^  — 21 — I 

where  .9  may  be  any  number  taken  at  plea'^ure. 

Agam,  if  a  — -  ?/  =  n* ;  then  1/  zz  a  —  n*,  and  b  —  1/ 

rz  ii"-  —  a    -f.   b    =  □  =  n  —  Di)'',     by    supposition  ; 

ni  *  -f  fl  —  b        1   ,,        ^        ??i*  4-  «  —  /T)  *, 
hence  ?z  =;:  -L .  and  y  z=,  a  —  1— /    > 

wliere  7??  may  be  taken  at  pleasure. 

Messrs.  Armil age,  Gregson,  Hine,  KiUingheck,  J,Leng^ 
Majfeit,  Simpsoiiy  Whitley,  JVimcardyfVisemany  and  Yorke^ 
ingeniously  answered  this  problem. 

(5)  Ansivered  by  Mr.  Glendenning,  Korth  Yarmouth, 
That  the  given  equation  may  be  reduced  to  a  qua- 
dratic, the  most  general  form  in  which  it  can  be  exhibit- 
ed appears  to  be  x  —  2  a\^  +  ^*  ^  —  2  a  =  -  —  j  — 

(I     '      X 

—~ >  this  divided  by  x  —  2  a  gives  x  —  2  a  +  a  [zz  a^ 


i  whence x  "^  x  —  2a=   ^      ^ 


XXX  —  2  a  a  -{-x' 

—  1,  and  .7?  —  fl  Hh  V^a*  —  1;  consequently,  when  a  =r 
2,  a:  =  2  4^  a/S  ;  therefore  accordingly  as  the  upper  or 
lower  sign  obtains^  x  =  twice  the  sine  squared  of  75°  or 
ofl5^ 

Otherwise  by  Mr.  J.  RucKLEY,  Friar-Lodge,  Saddteworth, 
The  given  equation  brought  into  proper  form  is  a:* — 6  x 

2 X 

8  =  — — •  ,  which  divided  Uy  a:  —  2  becomes  a:  —  4  =r 

—  -;.*.  X*  —  '\  X  zz  —  \,  a  quadratic  ;  hence  x  =  2  + 

Thus  nearly  was  it  answered  by  Messis,.  Darby,  IllnCy 
A  J^^ng  Moffat t,  IV/titlei/,  TVintiard,  Wiseman  and  Yorkc^ 
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(6)  Answered  by  Messrs.  Hine,  Maffext,  and  Win  ward. 
Let  a  =  the  axis,  b  =  diameter  of  base,  c  =  .  7854, 
andx  =  alt.  af  dry  part;  then  b^  c  X  ^  =  ^^^e  solidity  of 

the  paraboloid;  and X  ^  =  the  content  of  the  dry 

n  u^  c  X  JT 

part ;  therefore  b*  c  X  t^ ~  X    ^  =   *^®  solidity 

of  the  immersed  part.  And,  by  hydrostatics,  (the  specific 
grav.  of  elm  to  that  of  water  being  as  3 : 5,  see  Dr.  Hutton's 

Course,  vol.  2,  page  231.)  b*  c    x    ^    •    b^  c  x    ~"— 

h^  c  X        ^..^.^,  ^     , a    , . 

^X  ^--^  •  3;hencex=-ViO,  and  a  — ^^\/lO  = 

the  height  of  the  immersed  part — Cor,  Had  the  para- 
boloid been  placed  with  its  vertex  downwards  ;  then 
b^cx         X         ^        ^  a         ^         ,  ,3 

—^   X  ^  X  5  =1  b^'c  X    2    X  3,  and  x  =  a>/^ 

True  answers  were  given  by  Messrs.  BiicMeyy  Darby y 
GregsoUy  J.Lengy  Simpson  y  J,  Smithy  2\  Smithy  and  Wise^ 

man,  

(7)  Answered  by  Mr.  J.  Buckley,  Friar^Lodge, 

The  weight  of  the  man  and  cover  =  3472  ounces. 
Suppose  this  weight  of  water  put  into  the  cylinder  instead 
of  the  man  and  cover,  it  would  increase  the  height  of  the 
water  5,  89428  inches  :  to  the  same  height  must  be  raised 
the  water  in  the  tube  ;  hence  5,  89428  X,B  Xi  B  X-  7854 
=  1,1574745  sohd  inc.  =.  66974  oz. — nearly  l-25th  part 
of  a  wine  pint. 

The  same  by  Mr.  Putsey,  Pickering. 

The  area  of  section  of  the  pipe,  is  to  the  area  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  vessel,  as  1  '.    5184;  therefore,  by  Marrat's 

Mech.  art  462,  5184  *.  1  ::  1572  H.  ^  3472  oz.  :    ~ 

ozs.  the  weight  of  water. 

This  was  also  answered  by  Messrs.  Darby y  En^laucty 
J.  Lengy  IVisemany  and  Yorkc^ 
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(s)  Answered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Yorke,  Grhiglcy. 

Put  X  r=   semid.  of  the  cone's  base ;   then  = 

( 144  z:  «)  and  Va^  — '  xA  _f-  :r  ir  the  height  of  the  cone, 
/.  ^  Va'^^^—x^  -f-  .T  =  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 

from  its  vertex,  and . =  the  dist.  of  the  cen- 

5  X  V  a*  —  x^ 

tre  of  oscillation  from  the  point  of  suspension  ;  whence 
4fl^-->3ar4  g       

e      r/z-"-'-^"! — J  "^"^ — ^      "^  ^   =  ^  nHnimmii,   or 

^  a/  ~i "~4^i~  ^  minimum.     The  fluxion  of  which  made 

=   —  ~ ;  therefore   a:  = 

o 


6.  482   inches,    and   height 


This  problem  was  also  answered  by  Mess7's,  Bur  don  y 
Darhijy  J,  Lengy  and  Wiseman. 

(9)  Answered  by  Mr.  G.  Leng,  Master  of  the  Lcmcasterian 
School,  Hull. 

N.  B.  For  N.  W.  read  N.  E. 

The  dec.  of  the  sun,  at  8^  JO'^  A.  M.  35-    .^ 

was  7°  51'  51"  S.  at  10^  30',  7°  49'  3xS%  ^A  i 

and  at  3^  42'  P.  M.  7°  44'  43"  ;  and  the  y^      V 

alt.  of  the  sun's  upper  limb   (allowing  for  "vr^:— -^^ 

refraction,  &c.)  at  the  respective  times,        \.'^x 
was  12°  28'  45",  26°  27'  32",  and  13°  35'  ^ 

33"  ;  also,  (see  Bonny.  Trig.  pa.  220)  the 
azimuth  of  the  shadow  of  the  South  tree,  from  Ihc  N.  = 
^^WSG  =  S^'',  42'  44/' ;  of  the  East  tree  =  --:lNEB 
=  24°  59' 6"  ;  and  of  the  South  tree  ==  .s^QSJ^  =  57<^ 
V  26".  Therefore  ..-1.WS]:  ==  115°  44'  10",  and  .:^SEN 
=  97°  59'  28".  Ai^ain,  as  the  trees  are  perpendicular  to 
the  lionzon,  and.tlie  heiglit  uf  that  at  S  =  26  yards,  tlie 
angle  of  elevation  ot  W.  (the  alt.  of  the  sun's  upp.  1.  as 
found  above)    is  also  given;  hence  AVS  =  117,   5  yds. 
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By  pursuing  the  same  method,  SE  =  107,  5,  and  NE  = 
60,  28.  Now,  in  the  aW^E,  are  given  ^^^S,  the  sides 
WS  and  SE,  to  find  WE  =  190,  6  yards,  and  .-rlWES 
=  33^  43'  51" ;  theref.  .^SEN—  .-:lWES  =  --:.WEN 
=  64"^  15'  37". 

Finally:  SW   x    SE  x  nat.  S,  ^^^  =  5689,  14  sq. 

NFW 
yds.  =  area  of  aWSE,  and  WE  X  NE  X  nat.  S.  ^-^ 

=  5175,  67  sq.  yds.  =  area  of  a  WEN.  Consequently 
5689,  14  +  5174,  67  =  10863,  81  sq.  yds.  =  2  A.  Oil* 
39P.  =  area  of  the  field. 

Also,  by  Messrs.  Dunn,  Ptdsei/,  J.  Smith,  Wise- 
man, and  Yorke, 


(10)  Answered  by  Mr.  Whitley, 
Let  ABC  represent  the  given  cone, 
CD  its  axis,  TC  the  direction  of  the 
power  P,  and  AE  perpendicular  to  TC. 
Since  the  power  P,  and  the  weight  W 
of  the  cone,  acting  in  the  line  CD,  are 
in  equilibrio  upon  the  point  A,  we 
have,  by  the  property  of  the  .bended 
lever,  AE  *.  AD  :  I  W  I  P,  or  AE  x 
P,  =  AD  X  W ;  hence,  since  AD 
and  W  are  given,  the  product  AE  x  P  is  given :  con- 
sequently the  power  P  decreases  as  the  perp.  AE  in^ 
creases;  therefore  P  will  be  the  least,  when  AE  is  the 
greatest ;  but,  because  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  greater  than  either  of  the  legs,  AE  will  be  the 
greatest  when  it  is  equal  to,  and  coincides  with  AC  ;  hence 
the  direction  TC  of  the  power,  or  force,  when  leasts  is 
perpendicular  to  AC,  the  side  of  the  cone.  Ergo  soliiium. 
To  determine  P,  we  have  AD  =  3 ;  AC  =  a/409,  and 
W  =  284  cwt,  then  as  AC  I  AD  : :  W  ;  P  =  42, 
1287  cwt. 

The  same  by  Mr.  Cottom,  Hull, 

Let  ABC  represent  a  section  of  the  cone  through  its 
axis  ;  AHF  a  straight  line,  passing  through  H,  the  cone*s 
centre  of  gravity;  GC  perpendicular  to  AF;  FCT  the 
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required  direction  of  the  rope  ;  P  the  poiver  ;  x  the  sine 
of.^CFG ;  c  ==  GC  ;  Zi  —  GA  ;  «  =  AH  ;  and  W 
that  part  of  the  cone's  weight,  which  acts,  at  H,  in 
direction  perpendicular  to  FA.  Then,  as  AHF  may  bi 
considered  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  with  the  weighl 
acting  at  right  angles  to  k,  4it  H,  P  x  x  x  AF  =  AB 
X  W,  by  the  properties  of  the  lever  and  oblique  forces 
or  (as  FG  =  c  Vl  —  o:^  -^  x  when  radius  =^  \)  V  x  x  X 

— /    ' '  ■ a  X  ^V 

c  Vi^a;^  j^h  =  ax  W;hence  P  = '-~^^^-- 

^  X   X   c  a/  i^. 


Mb—  ^^  ^        ;  which,  'by  the  question, 

V  c  "■  —c"-  x""  -{-  b  X 


is  to  be  a  ininimum.  This  will  be  the  case,  as  the  numerator 
is  a  given  quantity,  when  the  denominator,  VC^  _—  c  *  a;  * 
*f-    b  Xy   is   a   maximimi ;    wliich    put   into   fluxions    = 

-y^  ..■      .-x.^. -\-  b  X  —  01  hence,  by  reduction,  x  =^b  -r- 


^^  »  4.  c  »  =  sine  of  .:;:lCFG,  which  (as  </J*  -f  c  ^  = 
AC)  is  likewise  the  sine  of  OCA:  consequently  the 
-^::lFCA  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  rope  must  act  perpen- 
idicularly  to  the  side,  AC,,  of  the  cone. 

Messrs,  Hine,  J,  Leng,  Maffett,  Putsey,  Wmtvard,  and 
Wisemariy  have,  by  different  ingenious  methods,  obtained 
the  same  conclusion ;  and  we  regret  that  so  "  many 
flowers  have  been  born  to  blush  unseen." 

***  Want  of  room  obliges  us  to  postpone  the  inseriimi  of  the 
answers  to  the  llth  and  I2th  Problems  till  our  next, 

-««-®-0'®-»»i- 

j(i>tto  SrBati^cmaticai  5&rol)itmsf* 


(13)  By  Mr.  Wiskman,  HuIL 

Given  x  y'^  4-  x  y  z  ^=1  364,  2*  x  > —  s*  3/  =  2700,  and 
x*  7/^  z^  =  38025,  to  find  the  values  of  a-,  «/,  and  z. 
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( 1 4)  By  J.  N.  Manchester, 

Suppose  a  snow-baU,  12  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  rolled 
half  a  mile,  and  the  snow  it  takes  up  to  be  half  an  inch 
thick :  what  will  be  its  diameter  at  the  end  of  the  half 

mile  ?  

(l5)  By  Mr.  Thomas  Longdin,  J/m//. 

Prove  that  a  geometric  mean,  between  two  quantities, 
is  a  mean  proportional  between  an  arithmetic  and  an  har- 
monic mean  between  the  same  quantities,  and  show  which, 
of  these  three  means,  is  the  greatest. 

(l6)  By  Mr.  S.  Plumb,  Carlton-irUhe-Wdlows, 
If  a  sphere  of  cork  be  put  into  common  water,  and  a 
person,  whose  weight  is  12  stone,  stand  upon  it,  the  sphere 
will  be  half  immersed:  required  its  solidity  ? 

(17)  By  Mr.  J.  LEWTinvArrE,  Serjt.  Boyal  Cumberland  Militia, 
Two  rods,  the  one  6,  the  other  8  feet  in  length,  were 
placed,  on  the  1th  June,  1811,  perpendicularly  to  the  hori- 
zon, at  the  distance  of  20  feet  from  each  other.  During 
the  forcnoon  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  of  the  first  rod 
fell  at  the  foot  of  the  second  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  shadow  of  the  second  fell  at  the  foot  of  the 
ftrst :  required  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  azinmth 
of  one  rod  seen  from  the  other? 


(I8)  By  Mr.  Ot.exdenking,  N'orth  Yarmouth, 
Baha-ul-din,  an  Arabian  Mathematician,  observes  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  treatise  on  /Mgebra,  entitled  Khu* 
lasat-ul-llisab,  that  **  there  are  many  questions  in  this 
science  which  learned  men  have  to  this  time  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  solve  ;  and  they  have  stated  some  of  tJiese  ques- 
tions in  their  writings,  to  prove  that  this  science  contains 
difficulties,  to  silence  those  who  pretend  they  find  nothing* 
in  it  above  their  abiUty,  to  warn  arithmeticians  against 
undertaking  to  answer  every  question  that  may  be  pro- 
posed, ai)d  to  excite  men  of  genius  to  attempt  their  solu- 
tions. Of  these  I  liave  selected  seven. — The  second  of 
these  questions  is,  **  what  square  number  is  that,  which 
being  increased  or  diminislied  by  10,  the  sum  and  remainder 

are  both  square  numbers?" f  Vide  Hutton^s  Tracts^ 

vol.  2.;;.  i9lij 
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Some  of  the  ingenious  contributors  to  the  Quarterly 
Visitor,  will,  perhaps,  in  a  future  number,  demonstrate 
the  possibility  or  impossibHifi/  of  this  proposition  ;  At  pre-J 
sent,  let  it  be  required  to  transform  j;*  -|-  y  and  x*  — y 

into  squares  ?  

(19)  By  Mr.  Burdon,  Acmter  Malbis, 

In   a   broken  rectangular  pile  of  s^hot  containing  13 
courses,  the  number  in  the  top  course  is  864,  and  the  num 
her  in  the  bottom  1800;  required  the  number  of  shot  iiV 

the  pile  ?  

(20)  By  Mr.  W,  Dunn,  Bronghton,  Lincohshire* 

Ox  what  day,  1813,  will  the  sun's  rays,  passing  through 
an  elliptical  pane  of  glass,  form  a  circle  upon  the  floor, 
supposing  the  time  11  o'clock,  iat.  53°  5'  N.  and  the  plane 
to  face  the  sun"  at  the  given  time  ?  the  transverse  and  con- 
jugate axes  being  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  4,  and  the  tranverse 
diameter  perpendicular  to  the  floor,  which  is  horizontal. 

(21)  By  Mr.  Joseph  Hine,  Sergf.  2d  R.  L,  Militia. 
ACB  is  a  given  quadrant  of  a  circle  ;  A  the  centre,  and 
D  any  point  in  the  curve.  Draw  DO  _L  AB,  and  take 
DP  =s  BO  ;  then  tiie  area  of  the  curve  which  is  the  locus 
of  P  will  be  =  to  the  circular  segment  CDBC  :  required 
the  demonstration? 


(22)  i?y  Mr.  PuTSEY,  Pickering, 
'  The  perpendicular  BC  of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle 
ABC  is  given,  and  in  the  variably  hypothenuse  AC,  let 
AP  be  continually  taken  equal  to  BC  :  required  the  dis- 
tance BP  of  nearest  approach,  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
curve  which  is  the  locus  of  P. 


(2.3)  By  Mr.  Whitley,  Jlotherhdm. 
If  the  lower  end  of  a  tube,  given  in  position,  be  fixcrd 
at  a  given  point  in  space :  what  must  be  the  length  of  the 
tube,  so  ti  at  a  ball  being  put  in  at  the  upper  t"nd,  and. 
descendir/;  by  the  force  of  gravity,  may  strike  a  given  ho- 
rizontal plane  at  a  given  point  \ 


'o 
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J  LOR  ACE. 

No.  IV.  DECEMBER,  1813.  VoL  L 

ON  THE  RULING  PASSION. 


**  laipqrare  sibi  m^xloium  ii^penum  est."        Scneca. 


The  mind  of  man,  may  in  some  respects,  aptly  be  com- 
pared to  the  wide  and  trackless  ocean  :  as  the  one,  restless 
and  fluctuating  in  itself,  is  exposed  to  the  rage  and  vio- 
lence of  the  tempests  ;  so  the  other,  boundless  in  its  views, 
ever  active  and  meditating,  is  subject  to  the  fqry  and  pre- 
dominating influence  of  the  passions,  Tiiese,  indeed,  are 
the  springs  of  action,  and  ouglit  not  to  be  entirely  su^ 
pressed,  even  if  it  were  in  our  power  ;  but  to  restrain  and 
regulate  them,  to  give  each  its  proper  impulse  on  our 
thoughts  and  actions,  is  the  nobl^t  enmloyment  of  our 
reasonings  faculty,  the  b?ihis  of  all  moral  obedience,  and 
the  foundation  of  human  happiness.  As  an  entire  subju- 
gation of  the  passions  would  be  attended  with  listless 
inactivity  and  supineness ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ex- 
cessive indulgence  of  them  would  lead  to  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  Even  virtue  itself  would  ripen  into  au3- 
terity,  and  religion  into  enthusiasm.  The  latter  extreme, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  the  more  dangerous :  a  calm  sea 
may  impede  our  voyage,  but  will  seldom  cause  a  wreck. 

Whether  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  instructive  page  of 
history,  or  look  abroad  into  tlie  world,  and  take  a  survey 
of  men  and  manners,  we  shall  presently  discover,  that 
amidst  the  variety  of  passions  whicli  agitate  the  human 
breast,  there  ever  predominates  some  favourite  proptvn^ity 

J4 
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to  the  indulgence  of  which  all  our  designs  and  actions  are 
in  a  certain  degree  made  subservient.  This  active  in- 
variable principle  becomes  the  incentive  to  deeds  the  most 
splendid  and  meritorious,  as  v/ell  as  to  those  which  are  the 
most  base  and  criminal ,  and  as  it  constitutes  the  leading 
feature  of  tlie  human  character,  so  does  it  aiford  the  justest 
criterion  for  its  estimation.  For  however  vacillating  ia 
their  dispositions  mankind  may  appear;  however  incon- 
sistent in  their  dealings  and  designs,  in  the  various  rela- 
tions of  private  friendship  and  social  intercourse  ;  though 
oppression  may  sometimes  assume  the  garb  of  justice, 
cowardice  the  aspect  of  courage,  self-interest  the  mask'  of 
benevolence,  or  hypocrisy  the  veil  of  religion  ;  though  the 
iimbitious  man  may  appear  moderate,  the  miser  prodigal, 
or  the  sycophant  sincere  ; — yet,  if  we  assimilate  and  com- 
pare his  words  and  actions,  his  conduct  and  outward  de- 
portment, mark  well  the  nature,  spirit,  and  tendency  of 
them;  we  shall  infaUibly  discover  the  rulingprinciplfe,  which, 
once  found,  will  unravel  the  whole  man ;  will  reconcile  all 
his  inconsistence,  and  will  at  least  develop,  though  it  may 
not  always  vindicate,  his  conduct  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
This  first  mover  of  the  mental  system,  (if  so  I  may  be 
allowed  to  term  the  government  and  operations  of  the 
mind,)  will  be  found  to  be  -as  immediately  fixed,  as  that 
of  the  system  of  nature  : 

"  Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand, 
*^  Affects  not  tKb— it  sticks  to  our  last  sand." 

Numerous  as  are  the  examples  in  the  annals  of  antiquity, 
wlience  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  in- 
dividual characters;  and  pernicious  as  are  the  consequences 
of  an  overweening  passion  in  the  human  breast ;  yet  few 
are  the  instances,  even  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  wherein 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  principle  of  honour,  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  one  wicked  propen- 
sity. The  highest  ambition  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  to  preserve  their  honour  untarnished.  "Even  Philip's 
warlike  son,"  when  flushed  with  victory  and  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  rights  of  conquest,  could  stand  forth  the 
guardian  of  chastity,  the  protector  of  innocence  and  virtue. 
Jt  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  age  to  exhibit  aii 
example  of  the  most  unbounded  ambition,  accompanied 
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with  a  degree  of  depravity  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world.  While  states  and  empires 
have  crouched  to  his  imperious  will,  every  law  of  religion 
and  morality,  every  principle  of  civil  and  social  order,  the 
natural  freedom  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  sacred 
rights  of  nations,  have  all  in  their  turn  yielded  to  the  vio- 
lence and  oppression  of  this  modern  Usurper.  In  him 
appear  to  be  united  all  the  vices  of  a  tyrant,  without  one 
virtue  of  a  man. 

For  the  present  time,  too,  has  it  been  reserved,  to  hold 
forth  to  posterity  a  character  which  derives  its  distin- 
guishing trait  from  a  much  nobler  source — from  the  most 
exalted  patriotism  ;  a  patriotism,  whose  views  are  no  less 
extensive  thar^  those  of  the  most  insatiable  ambition;  vvhose 
weapon  too  is  the  sword,  but  it  is  the  sword  of  justice  ; 
unsheathed  to  repel  the  lawless  aggressor,  to  protect  man- 
kind in  the  enjoyment  of  their  freedom  and  their  rights, 
and  finally  to  promote  universal  peace  and  prosperity. 

In  public  life  so  great  is  the  influence  of  a  pre^pling 
passion,  that  whether  we  take  a  retrospective  view  ^past 
ages,  or  turn  our  eyes  on  those,  to  whose  hands  the  rod  of 
empire  and  the  dispensation  of  justice  are  now  committed, 
we  shall  find  the  prosperity  or  the  downfal  of  nations,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  depend  upon  it.  On  the  one  hand  we 
see  ambition  urging  the  hero  to  the  conquest  of  the  world, 
and  instigating  its  votaries  to  the  most  daring  acts  of  im- 
piety. On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  the  arm  of  patriot- 
ism extended  to  oppose  that  of  tyranny,  and  to  restore 
suffering  nations  to  independence  and  tranquillity. 

Many  of  the  evils,  too,  which  disturb,  as  well  as  of  the 
virtues  that  promote,  the  composure  and  comfort  of  pri- 
vate life,  may  be  traced  to  the  sajne  omnipotent  source — 
and  not  unfrequcntly  may  be  attributed  to  the  indulgence 
of  some  darling  humour,  the  estrangement  of  friends,  the 
destruction  of  fortune,  or  the  privation  of  health.  But 
few  vicious  passions  are  more  prevalent,  or  attended  with 
more  general  malignity  to  human  society,  than  the  abomi- 
nable passion  of  avarice  ;  which  in  despite  of  the  admoni- 
tions of  reason,  or  the  silent  dictates  of  conscience,  will 
by  a  thousand  artifices  gain  its  ends,  and  triumph  over  the 
purest  maxims  of  morality. 

n2 
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Phi  LA  RGYRus  is  descended  frem  ig\^(yhle  parents,  fi.-^ 
eDtirely  destitute  of  tho^e  ornaments,  either  of  person  i 
of  mind,  which  are  calculated  to  secure  patro'nftge>  or  | 
acquire  distinction.     Aided,  however,  by  the  counsels  i 
tin  avaricious  mind,  and  a  peciiliiir  talent  for  but^irvessj,  1 
.ha«  contrived  to  for«-ard  his  views  of  aggrandizement  > 
this  world  with  tcvlertible  success  ;  and  has  every  jyrospe 
of  becortiihg  one  of  tlie  most  wealthy  men  in  liis  neighboui 
hood.     Notwithstanding  his  defect  of  genius,  and  almoi 
total  watit  of  education,  ht  has  penetration  enough  t 
perceive,  that  riches  alone  confer  honours,  and  give  a  ma 
the  ascendant  in  society.     To  get  wealth,  therefore,  is  hi* 
standing,  his  sacred  maxim  ;  by  which  the  whole  fenor  ot 
his  actions  is  to  be  scjuared  and  adjusted.     One  of  th« 
most  successful  expedients  for  accomplishing  his  unworthy 
-purposes,  is  to  deceive  his  neighbour  under  the  Specious 
.pretence  of  doing  him  a  favour;  and  at  the  sdme  time^ 
assuring  him  that  his  interest  is  an  object  that  lies  very 
-neaajjis  heart.     Philargyrus  indeed  v/iil  seldom  fail  to 
do  ^ind  office  to  his  friend,  if  he  can  perform  it  at  the 
expense  of  another,  or  with  advantage  to  himself.     He  is 
in  the  highest  degree  susceptible  of  flattery,  and  feeling 
its  influence,  is  extremely  fond  of  lavishing  it  On  others ': 
he  will  crouch  to,  and  fliwn  upon  his  superiors,  and  them 
wlio  are  able  to  promote  his  views  of  interest ;  whilst  to 
Ills  inferiors,  and  those  who  are,  in  any  manner,  dfepen- 
^ent  on  his  will,  he  is  most  imperious  and  compulsory, — 
With  all  his  vices  and  defects,  Philargyrus  would  ap- 
pear, from  his  own  estimation,  the  most  upright  man  on 
'earth. 

But  we  turn  again  to  a  more  amiable  rpicture ;  that  of  a 
(Christian  in  Pagan  times.  Trite  as  the  example  may 
appear,  I  cannot  forbear  to  introduce  to  the  youthful 
reader  the  pious  Socrates  ;  as  he  illustrates  my  8ubjec4: 
with  still  grieater  force,  than  any  argument  yet  adduced. 
V/hat  but  the  same  ardent  love  of  virtue,  for  which  the 
whole  life  of  that  great  man  had  been  most  exemplary, 
(!Ould  enable  him  to  drink  with  composure  and  dignity, 
the  fatal  cup,  which  his  cruel  and  unmerited  enemies  ad- 
ministered, but  could  not  embitter  ?  Such  is  the  pre- 
dominancy of  a  ruling  passion,  and  its  influence  on  tlie 
manner^  and  conduct  of  mankind ;  that  to  gratify  it  meii 
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will,  on  the  one  hand,  sacrifice  every  principle  of  honour 
and  of  justice  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  life  itself; 
and  such  is  its  constancy,  that  the  terrors  of  death,  so  far 
from  annihilating  or  even  diminishing  its  force,  will  often- 
times render  it  more  obstinate  and  vigorous. 

What  hath  so  powerful  an  influence  on  our  conduct  and 
reputation,  cannot  but  most  deeply  affect  our  welfare  and 
happiness:  for  though  good  and  ill  fortune,  contentment, 
and  wretchedness,  may  not  always  be  the  respective  con- 
comitants of  virtue  and  vice  ;  yet  we  have  the  greatest  rea- 
son to  expect  such  a  dispensation.  The  consciousness  of 
well  or  ill-doing  is  not  the  only  reward  or  punishment  even 
in  this  life:  besides,  the  home-felt  satisfaction  which  springs 
■from  a  rectitude  of  conduct  and  a  uniform  practice  of 
virtue,  will  secure  us  against  the  secret  stings  of  envy,  and 
aftbrd  the  greatest  support  in  all  our  difficulties. 

Of  how  great  importance  therefore  is  it,  that  this  ruling 
principle  within  us  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  may  lead 
to  laudable  and  meritorious  deeds.  Such  a  principle  as 
this  is  the  love  of  virtue  ;  which  cannot  be  too  early^^r  tgo 
carefully  cultivated.  It  is  a  friendly  plant  that,  by  proper 
cultivation,  will  grow  in  every  climate  and  in  every  soil ; 
and  will  yield  the  most  delicious,  as  well  as  the  most  lucra- 
tive'harvest.  It  will  give  scope  to  every  noble  and  gener- 
ous feeling,  vigour  to  every  benevolent  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  we  must  do  violence  to  our  nature  to  suppress, 
and  exercise  to  every  private  and  social  duty.  Let  then 
our  prevailing  passion  be  the  love  of  virtue,  such,  at  least, 
as  may  direct  us  to  the  steady  and  uniform  practice  of  it 
— of  virtue  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  religion  ;  with- 
out whose  enlivening  beam,  our  reason  will  prove  a  very 
fallible  guide  :  she  may,  indeed,  direct  our  voyage,  but  will 
hardly  bring  us  to  the  haven  where  we  wish  to  be.        Q. 

To-  the  Editor, 
Sir, 

As  you  profess  yourself  inimical  to  Judiciary  Aslroloo/j, 
(which  has  deluded  the  weaker  part  of  the  conmiunity  lor 
many  centuries)  and  every  species  of  deception;  1  am 
cucouragcd  to  request  the  insertion  of  a  few  remarks  on 

So 
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an  occurrence  that  has  lately  taken  place  in  this  toWft"; 
wtilch,  though  not  so  extensively  prejudicial  to  mankind  us 
Astrology,  is  yet  fraught,  in  my  opinion,  with  much  evil. 

Lately,  we  have  been  visited  by  a  man,  who  presumes 
to  teach,  what  he  calls,  in  his  pompous  card,  **an  entire 
new  system  of  writing  ;"  by  which  a  person  may  become  a 
most  beautiful  writer  of  a  current  hand  in  two  or  three 
hours!  This,  to  one  in  the  habit  of  teaching  youth  to 
write,  appears  as  ridiculous  as  a  woman  (Ann  Moore) 
existing  several  years  without  sustenance,  or  Perkin's 
two  metallic  bodkins; denominated  tractors,  curing  the  most 
inveterate  disease,  to  a  medicalgentleman. 

I  have  long  admired  the  reply  of  that  old  hUmdnim 
■fellow,  Euclid,  to  King  Ptolemy,  inquiring  if  there  w^ 
not  any  shorter  way  of  coming  at  Geometry,  than  by  his 
elements,  viz.  tJiat  there  was  no  Royal  road  to  Geometry. 
Moreover,  I  am  convinced,  from  experience,  that  there 
•are  no  bye-paths  to  a  proficiency  in  any  art,  whatever 
QUACKS  may  pretend  ;  and  in  this  opinion,  I  am  supported 
by  t^  late  learned  Archbishop  Mark ti am,  (formerly  a 
Schoolmaster)  who' asserts,  that  'whatever Jacilitates  the  arty 
tends  to  the  destruction  of  it .  And  I  think  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  mjixim,  thaUgreai  improvement  is  a  tvork  of  long 
time  and  great  labour;  and  that  nothing  important  is  sud^ 
dejily  acJiieved, 

>3ow  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of  substitutinig  assertion 
for  proof,  I  shall,  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  I  atn  able,  de- 
scribe the  method  pursued  by  this  author  in  teaching  hi^ 
^' entij'e  new  system." 

On  his  appearing  in  a:ny  new  district,  he  exhibits  a  few 
specimens  of  the  writing  of  his  late  pupils,  contrasted  with 
a  stiff  school-boy's  scrawl:  the  hand  the  pupil  wrote  efe 
he  began  to  practise  the  **  entire  new  system/'  The  lure 
seldom  fails  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to 
excel  without  trouble. 

The  pupil,  in  the  first  lesson,  is  desired  to  write  a  short 
sentence,  which  generally  has  a  very  coarse  appearance, 

for'waiit  of  proper  inaterials which  suits  the  tutor's 

purpose.  This  he  secures  in  his  pocket-book.  He  now 
provides  his  new  pupil  with  a  pen  finely  pointed,  hot-pressCfi 
papery  and  the  best  Japan  ink;  then  the  business  com- 
mences by  his  informing  him,  tliut  he  must  reduce  all  his 
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turns  to  sharp  points,  strike  the  pen  more  towards  the  right 
in  the  up  strokes,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  draw  the 
hair  strokes  in  a  right  Hne  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  down  strokes  ;  and  so  on  uniformly  without  any  regard 
to  the  curve  lines,  for  these,  capitals  excepted,  form  no 
part  of  the  '^new  system."  The  a,  e,  c,.r,  d,  g,  q,  S^x. 
are  formed  from  the  uniform  sharp-pointed  strokes  ;  for 
instance,  as  soonias  the  pupil  has  freed  himself  from  the 
round  school-boy's  turns,  he  is  requested  to  write  some- 
thing similar  to  the  word  man. — This  must  be  done  hy 
first  writing  miiUy  ar\d  afterwards  carefully  joining  the  two 
strokes  of  the  u,  at  the  top,  with  a- fine  hair-stroke  ;  then 
the  word  man  is  completed.  Also  for  the  letter  d,  write* 
il;  for  the  ^,  ij;  and  so  on,  omitting  the  dots;  then  join- 
ing the  strokes,  as  mentioned,  above,  and  the  il  is  changed 
into  a  d;  and  iJ  into  a  g:  a  dot  on  the  left  side  of  the  i 
forms  the  r,  on  the  right  the  c.  The  e  is  likewise  finished 
afterwards  from  the  stroke  of  the  /*.  This  makes  an  imme- 
diate cliange  in  the  pupil's  writing,  which  passes  for  im- 
provement. As  fbw  capitals  as  possible  are  used — the 
r^^asoii  is  evident  itiie  capitals  are  written  according  to  the 
old  system,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to  straight  lines. 

This  is  the  mystery. — This  is  the  plan  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  write  well  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours. — But 
this  is  a  delusion,  as  will  appear  from  what  follows: — 
When  the  pupil  pays  his  money,  (two,  sometimes  three 
guineas,  before  any  work  is* done,)  he  expects  to  become 
a  proficient  in  writing,  in  two  or  three  hours;  but  mark 
how  this  dexterous  Quack ananages  the. business  ;  he  looks 
on  his  watch,  and  notes  the  duration  of  the  lesson,  which 
is  generally  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  A  lesson  being 
igiven  about  once  a  week,  the  pupil  has  time  sufficient  to 
ibrm  his  hand  according  to  his  preceptor's  instructions, 
before  the  next  lesson  commences. 

If  the  pupilbe  a  person  with  a  determined  heart,  and  a 
perseveri«g  application,  he  will,  in  the  space  of  three  or 
four  months,  be  considered  completed.  Then  one  of  the 
best  written  lines  is  cutout  of  his  book,  pasted  on  a  board, 
and  contrasted  with  his  first  random  scrawl,  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  his  improvement,  **  on  an  entire  new  system — 
acquired  in  two  hours,"  (viz.  three  or  four  months.)  For 
that  is  the  aggregate  of  the  various  ten  m^iautes  he  ha«5 
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noted  ill  his  pocket-book,  which  has  been  spent  in  giving 
the  instruction.  There  are  other  incidents  which  might 
be  added ;  but  I  am  fearful  of  exceeding  your  hmits ;  yet 
doubt  not,  from  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  is  a  mere  deception. 

This,  and  a  variety  of  other  impositions,  call  loudly  for 
the  exertions  of  every  man  of  integrity  ;  for  unless  we  set 
our  faces  against  all  kinds  of  fraud  and  deception,  we  may 
be  considered  as  reprehensible  as  the  jugglers  of  the  day, 
and  totally  lose  our  characters  as  sound  reasoners. 

VIRIDE  LIGNUM. 

Drake-street,  Rochdale,  Oct.  13,  1813. 

— «es>®<aK-=s- 

ON  PERSEVERANCE. 


"  Patientia  vinccs." 


Of  all  the  varied  incentives  to  stimulate  us  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  in  arts  and  accomplishments,  the 
perception  and  knowledge  of  our  various  duties  in  life, 
none  seems  so  requisite  to  be  insisted  on,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  much  neglected,  as  the  sentiment  contained  in  the 
motto.  The  fine  fire  of  genius,  the  instructive  perception 
of  the  philosopher,  the  brilliant  imagination  of  the  poet, 
the  dqep  sagacity  of  the  moralist,  or  the  playful  sallies  of 
the  wit,  may  all  be  imitated,  if  not  excelled  by  the  patient 
and  persevering  spirit  of  him,  whose  mind  is  regularly  and 
unceasingly  bent  towards  the  attainment  of  one  object. 

In  all  the  common  concerns,  as  well  as  in  the  more  re- 
fined pursuits  and  studies  of  the  mind,  this  habit  is  of  the 
first  importance  ;  the  mechanic  who  labours  at  the  loom 
for  his  subsistence,  the  student  who  is  storing  his  memory 
with  the  treasures  of  learning,  the  minister  who  guides  the 
helm  of  the  state- vessel,  and  the  traveller  who  plods  his 
unwearied  pace,  would  all  defeat  their  designs,  and  render 
all  their  plans  abortive,  without  the  spirit  of  perseverance. 

And,  though  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat  the  limits  of 
human  existence  are  too  circumscribed  to  comprehend  the 
vast  infinitude  of  those  objects  of  inquiry  presented  to  the 
speculative  mind  ;  or  even  to  attain  the  summit  of  perfec- 
tion in  any  art,  or  purs^uit  of  life,  the  diificulties  of  the 
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journey  will  dc^reiase  in  proportian  as  out  means  are  en- 
larged ;  and  ottr  protgncs^ion  "vvill  be  advanced  far  mor^ 
than  at  tlie  out-set  we  could  have  conceived. 

Every  monum6nt  of  human  art,  the  proud  woA'ks  of  ages, 
the  magnificent  remains  of  past  times,  the  tottering  and 
tremendous  ruins  of  ^fcncient  sculpture,  the  spacious  tem- 
ples, the  gigantic  <Jolumns  of  Athens  or  Rome,  the  ele- 
gancies^ the  comforts,  the  conveniencies,  and  even  the 
trifles  of  domestic  life,  are  so  many  evident  and  familiar 
proofs  of  the  value  of  perseverance.  We  cannot  look 
around  us  and  be  insensible  of  the  effects  of  this  spirit  in 
every  labour  of  human  ingenuity  or  art :  it  removes  moun- 
tains, and  turns  the  course  of  the  ocean,  it  levels  hills  and 
elevates  valleys,  it  builds  cities,  and  cultivates  deserts,  it 
facilitates  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  removes  the 
boundaries  prescribed  in  the  order  of  nature ;  it  subdues 
the  intractable  and  savage  inhabitant  of  the  forest,  and 
moulds  the  untutx)red,undisciphned  barbarian  to  a  creature 
of  refinement  and  inteUigence. 

The  flights  of  genius  are  uncertain  and  unsteady ;  but 
*he  progress  of  patience  is  slow  and  unerring ;  the  flame  of 
fancy  is  brilliant  and  dazzling,  but  of  short  duration  ;  the 
light  of  perseverance  is  faint,  but  steady,  and  is  constantly 
increasing  by  the  vigilance  and  zeal  of  its  possessor  :  and 
•he  who  -shall  begin  a  work  with  this  spirit,  w^ill  be  better 
enabled  to  keep  in  motion  the  desire  of  improvement,  than 
with  the  flashes  of  genius,  or  the  brilliant,  but  transient 
-meteors  of  fancy.  Man,  the  creature  of  reason,  is  but 
«lialf  formed  by  nature  ;  the  developing  of  his  powers,  the 
'enlargement  of  his  faculties,  the  expansion  of  his  mind, 
and  the  augmentation  of  his  knowledge,  must  be  the  work 
of  patience  ;  and  it  is  only  needful  to  remark,  in  confirma- 
tion of-these  positions,  that  some  of  the  first  ornaments  to 
science  and  literature  have  been  indebted,  for  the  import?- 
ant  discoveries  tlK^yhave'published.to  the  world,  to  a  habit 
of  perseverance  ;  to  a  steadiness  of  mind,  and  to  a  temper 
not  to  be  subdued  or  seduced  from  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objects  on  Which  they  had  fixed  their  views. 

As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  perseverance,  I  shall 
record  some  of  thepursuits  and  accomplidiments  of  a  man, 
who  possesses  a  degree  of  knowledge  rarely  attained  by 
the  opulent,  or  studious,  surrounded  .by  every  extorndl 
udvautage. 
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This  man  is,  by  trade,  a  weaver,  and  all  his  habits  and 
manners,  owing  to  his  seclusion  from  the  world,  (as  he 
lives  upon  a  common,  thinly  inhabited)  are  marked  by 
simplicity  mingled  with  reserve : — indulging  the  strong 
bent  of  his  inclination,  in  assiduously  observing  nature 
from  his  youtli,  he  has  diligently  amassed  such  a  collec- 
tion of  natural  curiosities,  as  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  poor 
man's  cottage  :  yet  has  he  not  confined  his  attention  merely 
to  the  collection  of  natural  curiosities  ;  he  has  also  been 
an  imitator  of  nature's  works,  for  his  pencil  has  been  in- 
dustriously employed  in  the  delineation  of  herbs,  flowers, 
fruit,  shells,  insects,  birds,  beasts,  landscapes,  and,  occa- 
sionally human  figures*  He  H^  not  only  an  artist  above 
mediocrity  in  these  several  departments,  (as  many  of  his 
drawings  exhibit  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  rules  of 
perspective,  and  the  j«st  efiect  of  light  and  shade)  but  he 
appears  to  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  habits-, 
the  peculiarities,  and  classification  of  almost  every  object 
in  the  natural  world,  which  has  come  under  his  observation. 

Modest  and  reserved,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  his  merit 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  he  appears  to 
unbend  himself,  to  those  with  whom  he  is  acquainted, 
more  from  a  disposition  to  communicate  pleasure  to  them, 
than  from  any  ostentatious  display  of  his  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, being  ever  more  ready  to  listen  to  any  thing 
which  shall  increase  his  knowledge,  than  to  obtrude  what 
lie  so  intimately  and  extensively  knows  himself. 

Though  he  lives  remote  from  society,  and  rarely  sees 
any  person,  but  his  own  family,  he  has  declared  that  he 
would  not  exchange  his  present  situation  for  one  of  the 
greatest  splendour,  as  it  might  deprive  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  those  studies  and  amusements  to  which 
he  is  so  much  attached :  the  following  is  a  favourite  senti- 
ment with  him  :  # 

**  I  envy  not  the  great  their  wealth,  • 

"  Their  equipage  and  state  ; 
**  Give  me  but  innocence  and  health, 

"  I  ask  not  to  be  great." 

I  cannot  paint  a  more  perfect  picture  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  mind  than  the  foregoing  verse  exhibits,  which 
be  completely  identifies. 
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Happy,  indeed,  were  it  for  mankind,  could  this  disposi- 
tion be  universally  realized,  as  every  one  would  then  learn 
to  circumscribe  his  wishes  and  his  wants  to  that  circle  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  him.  My  introduction  to, 
and  subsequent  acquaintance  with  this  extraordinary  cha- 
racter, have  furnished  me  with  many  reflections,  and  sug- 
gested to  me  many  hints  of  the  value  of  perseverance.  I 
am  constrained  to  acknowledge,  when  1  survey  the  number 
and  excellence  of  his  productions,  together  with  the  un- 
wearied assiduity  displayed  in  his  collection  of  those  curio- 
sities of  nature  and  art  with  which  he  has  so  amply  stored 
his  cottage -cabinet,  that  no  obstacle  is  too  great  for 
perseverance  to  remove,  and  no  labour  too  extensive  for 
patience  to  overcome. 

I  shall,  in  my  next,  communicate  a  tribute  of  respect, 
addressed  to  this  original  genius.  ERRATOll. 

June,  1813.  

To  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor. 
Sir, 

Your  inserting  my  Problem,  in  No.  I.  of  the  Qlnnrterly 
VuitoYy  gave  pleasure  to  several  people  in  this  place: 
moreover,  its  solution,  in  No.  II.  seems  to  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  farmers,  some  of  whom  are  wealthy. — 
Now  they  see  their  folly  in  neglecting  to  have  their  sons 
initiated  in  mathematical  learning:  and  have,  in  conse- 
quence, invited  a  Schoohnaster,  of  scientific  acquirements, 
to  settle  amongst  us.  And  I  hope  our  parishioners  will 
be  advantaged  by  his  labours,  as  ignorance  is  the  bane  of 
society.  Thus  you  see,  from  a  single  spark,  what  a  great 
fire  may  be  kindled  ! 

Many  inhabitants  of  this  place  have  agreed  to  meet  in 
tlie  evenings,  in  the  school,  to  read  the  Quarterly  Visitor, 
ana  a  few  other  publications  which  they  have  determined 
to  purchase  ;  and  from  which  much  good  is  expected  to 
be  derived.  Our  little  sf>ciety  is  composed  of  an  attorney, 
some  farmers,  the  schoolmaster,  and  myself.  We  prefer 
meeting  in  the  school  to  a  public-house,  as  there  is  not  one 
amongst  us  that  has  an  inchnation  '*  to  put  an  enemy  into 
his  mouth  to  steal  away  his  brains.'*  We  have  met  seve- 
ral times,  and  have  hitherto  gone  on  pleasantly.  We  part 
at  a  proper  hour,  each  thinking  himself  wiser,  or  better, 
for  the  eveijin<^'s  conversation. 
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Lately  reading  a  letter,  in  your  puWication,  No.  Ill 
*^0n  Paper  Currency ^^^  signed  Lex,  caused  some  argument 
The  poorer  part  of  our  society  seenied  to  agree  that,  to 
them,  it  was  of  little  consequence  disputing  whether  a  guinea 
or  a  note  was  better,  since  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
could  obtain  eitlier.  Others  took  up  the  subject  in  various 
ways,  and  requested  that  I  would  hand  to  you  a  statement 
of  the  different  arguments  that  were  used  ;  not  doubting 
3'our  readiness  to  allow  them  a  place  in  your  entertaining 
miscellany,  if  agreeable  to  your  plan;  whence  we  hope  to 
receive  such  information  from  Lex,  or  some  other  of  your  * 
correspondents,  as  will  satisfy  us  all,  and  lay  the  matter 
at  rest.  The  attorney  said,  '^  If  I  had  one  thousand 
pounds  to  pay  for  an  estate,  one  thousand  pounds  in  Bank 
of  Engkmd  notes,  or  Country  Banker*s  notes  to  the  same 
amount,  they  would  be  received  in  full  payment,  with- 
out objection ;  therefore,  I  think  notes  are  of  the  same 
value  as  guineas."  The  schoolmaster  argued  from  different 
principles.  Pfe  said  that,  all  the  world,  at  least  all  the 
commercial  world,  had  fixed  a  value  upon  gold,  superior 
to  most  other  things,  as  the  medium  of  payments ;  which 
was  not  the  case  with  notes ;  they  had  little  or  no  intrin- 
sic value ;  that  they  had  become  current  in  payment  on 
account  of  their  being  more  portable ;  but  that  their  real 
value  could  only  be  properly  estimated  from  the  probabi- 
lity of  their  being  paid  when  payment  shall  be  demanded. 
The  guinea,  he  said,  had  a  positive  value ;  but  no  one 
could  affirm  that  the  note  had  the  same  value.  Various 
accidents  happen  to  commercial  men,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
add  that  several  occurrences  had  taken  place  within  the 
last  few  years,  which  had  too  well  convinced  most  people 
that,  even  the  fiiilure  of  a  Bank  is  not  impossible.  Now, 
added  he,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  drawer  of  a  note 
failing,  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  note  is  directly  as  its 
nominal  value,  multipUed  by  the  probability  that  the 
drawer  will  not  fail:  but  as  no '*|)robability  is  equal  to  a 
certainty;  therefore,  (concluded  he)  the  certainty  (the 
golden  guinea)  is  better  than  the  uncertainty,  (the  note.) 

This  argument,  (though  part  of  it  was  delivered  in  terms 
that  were  not  generally  understood)  by  its  conclusion, 
satisfied  most  of  our  society  ;  even  the  attorney  seemed  to 
have  altered  his  opinion  ;  but  he  said  **  the  law  prohibits  a 
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guinea  from  being  paid  for  more  than  twenty-one  slilllings;' 
An  old  farmer,  who  had  attended  to  what  had  passed  in 
the  debate,  said,  "  Friends,  3^011  have  been  disputing  about 
what  appears  to  me  not  to  admit  of  any  dispute  :  I  know 
tliat  if  1  had  a  golden  guinea,  I  could  readily  get,  in  ex- 
change for  it,  twenty-six  shillings,  (at  least  I  have  been 
told  that  1  might,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it)  vvhich 
1  could  not  get  for  a  guinea  note.  Now,  unless  you  can 
make  it  appear  that  twenty-one  shillings  are  equal  to,  or 
better  than  twenty-six  shillings,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
of  the  golden  guinea  being  the  better  of  the  two." 

Any  law  that  may  be  made  for  a  particular  society,  or 
country,  has  not  necessarily  any  weight  in  another  society 
or  country.  A  person  then  observed,  that  Lex  had  ad- 
mitted that,  with  100  golden  guineas,  if  he  had  them  in  a 
foreign  country,  he  could  buy  a  bill,  payable  in  England, 
probably  to  the  amount  of  ^'150.  Then  again  this  question 
returns:  are  ^105  equal  to,  or  better  than  ^150? — 
Lex  will  not  say,  if  he  had  Bank  of  England  notes,  or  any 
other  Bank  notes,  abroad,  to  the  amount  of  100  guineas, 
that  he  could- pay  them  for  more  than  100  guineas,  much 
less  has  he  said,  that  he  could  buy  a  bill,  payable  in  Eng- 
land, with  them,  for  £\50.  He  knows  that  he  could  not. 
Therefore,  the  fact  seems  proved,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  the  golden  guinea  is  better  than  a  guinea  note,  be- 
cause mofe  of  some  useful  article  could  be  obtained  for  it. 

If,  Mr.  Editor,  you  allow  this  paper  a  place  in  your 
entertaining  work,  and  neither  Le.?,  nor  any  other  of  your 
correspondents,  can  throw  fresh  light  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  retain  this  solid  conclusion : — a  golden  guinea  is 
better  than  a  bit  of  jniipcr, 

Market-JVeighton,  October  13,  1813.  AMICUS. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  PAPER  OVER 
METALLIC  CURRENCY. 


To  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  our  paper 
currency,  would  at  any  time  be  important;  but  especially 
at  the   present  period,   when,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
o 
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being  depreciated,  attempts  are  making  by  one  part  of  th« 
community,  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  to  screen  them- 
selves from  the  supposed  oppressive  effects  of  its  lowering 
vahie;  not  considering  that  as  long  as  one  hundred  and 
five  bank  notes  will  discharge  a  debt  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  any  argument  on  the  depreciation  of  our  paper 
currency,  in  support  of  a  public  measure,  will  be  as 
"  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision." 

Agreeably  to  promise,  I  now  collect  and  arrange  my 
thoughts  on  the  advantages  of  paper  over  metallic  cur- 
rency, which  are  in  opposition  to  a  custom  that  has 
prevailed  in  most  nations  for  a  length  of  time,  and  which 
has  never  been  deviated  from,  but  when  compelled  by 
imperious  necessity ;  nor  has  the  deviation  continued 
longer  than  the  necessity  has  existed.  I  am  aware  that 
in  prosecuting  this  task,  I  shall  have  to  encounter  a 
prejudice,  which  has  increased  with  ages  to  the  present 
hour.  There  is  something  in  prejudice,  of  so  repulsive  a 
nature,  that  the  greatest  efforts  of  truth  have  frequently 
been  bafHed  in  attempting  to  dislodge  it. 

If  my  hope  of  success  depended  on  the  will,  it  would 
be  feeble;  but  as  faith,  in  all  terrestrial  concerns,  is  the 
creature  of  evidence,  and  the  w  ill  has  not  any  power  to 
counteract  it,  my  hope  is,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it 
sufficiently  obvious  that  the  advantage  is  with  paper,  and 
create  a  wonder,  not  that  an  error  is  discovered,  but 
that  ignorance  should  have  reigned  so  long.  On  viewing 
separately  the  different  species  of  currency  of  which  our 
circulating  medium  is  composed,  it  will  not  only  be  seen 
that  they  are  all  serviceable  in  promoting  the  ends  of 
commerce ;  but  from  which  the  public  receives  the  most 
profit,  and  by  which  it  sustains  the  greatest  loss. 

Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  which  frequently 
attends  their  use,  guineas  are  a  sort  of  real  property, 
and,  on  obtaining  them,  we  come  into  the  possession  of 
substantial  wealth  :  And  why  ?  For  the  following  evident 
reason :  All  people,  in  all  nations,  are  agreed  in  thinking 
so;  otherwise  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  its  qualities,  a  guinea  might  be  proved  of  such 
real  use  as  could  not  be  supplied  by  metal  of  another 
kind,  and  at  a  ValUc  with  which  gold  will  bear  no  com- 
parison. 
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As  a  substitute  for  these  absentees,  we  have  transfer- 
rable  securities,  or  itinerant  promises,  issued  from  the 
bank,  and  from  which  it  realizes  an  interest  of  five  per 
cent,  per  annum ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  conditions  on 
which  we  take  them,  the  person  who  holds  a  bank  note 
one  year,  would  be  entitled  to  five  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
of  its  specific  value,  which  would  more  than  compensate 
for  the  difference  between  present  and  future  possejision. 
The  amount  of  credit  given  by  the  public  to  the  bank,  for 
tjie  use  of  its  paper,  I  estimate  at  20,000,000/.  and  the 
annual  interest,  which  the  pubhc  receives  for  this  vast 
sum,  (according  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr,  Thompson^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  reported  in  the  Traxellery 
a  London  newspaper)  is  42,000/. — The  remaining  sum 
(958,000/.)  flows  into  the  bank.  These  notes  circulate 
through  the  kingdom,  and  are  considered  as  much  in 
their  own  sphere  at  the  Tweed,  as  in  London.  In  this 
respect  they  differ  from  bankers'  notes,  another  species 
of  our  currency,  the  circulation  of  vvhich  is  considerably 
ii>ore  limited,  with  the  exception  of  some,  which  are 
payable  in  London..  The  amount  in  value  of  these  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  equal  to  v.hat  is  issued  from  the 
Bank  of  Englajid.  The  stamp  duty,  on  guinea  notes,  is 
equal  to  four  months'  interest,  the  larger  ones  something 
less ;  and,  were  they  renewed  every  four  months,  the  public 
would  receive,  annually,  one  million,  for  money  thus  lent 
to  the  different  banks.  But  suppose  those  notes  to  con- 
tinue in  circulation  a  little  more  than  ten  months,  the 
yearly  receipts  would  be  reduced  to  4-38,000/.  As  bills 
of  exchange  were  i;i  use  when  guineas  were  plentiful, 
they  are  not  considered  a  substitute  for  them ;  they, 
nevertheless,  constitute  a  part  of  our  circulating  medium. 
Like  the  two  former,  they  owe  their  circulation  to  public 
credit ;  but,  in  other  respects,  differ  from  both :  the 
former  are  payable  on  <lemand ;  but  as  they  Iiave  not  tlie 
word  interest  thereon,  as  promissory  notes,  not  any  inte- 
rest can  be  obtained  :  On  the  contrai'v,  a  bill  of  exchange, 
payable  tv/o  months  after  date,  for  100/.  is  at  first  valued 
at  99/.  oS,  A(L  only,  but  rises  in  value  at  the  rate  of  3]^/. 
jper  dicm^  till  100/.  become  due;. and,  whoever  possesses  it, 
is  entitled  to  the  above  sum  for  every  day  he  keeps  it. 
o2 
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The  drawer,  or  he  for  whose  use  the  bill  is  drawn,  pays 
the  interest  or  discount ;  or,  if  paid  for  value  received  in 
goods,  the  diiierence  between  a  bill  payable  after  date, 
and  what  is  called  cash,  is  generally  acknowledged  in  the 
bargain. 

in  addition  to  this,  the  stamp  duty  on  them  is  nearly 
equal  to  2^  per  cent,  and,  therefore,  so  far  from  bills  of 
exchange  being  an  imposition  on  the  public,  the  public 
are  imposing  on  the  drawers,  by  charging  them  7\  per 
cent,  instead  of  5.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what  sun^ 
stamps  of  this  kind  will  produce  in  one  year ;  but  if  we 
take  it  at  20,000/.  forming  a  total  of  500,000/.  yearly 
income,  arising  from  paper  currency,  (agreeing  with 
another  statement  by  Mr.  T.  viz.  that  he  was  warranted  in 
saying,  that  private  bankers  paid  nearly  half  a  million  for 
j?tamps  on  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,)  the  remainder, 
whatever  sum,  appears  to  be  unequally,  if  not  unequitably, 
divided  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  all  the  country 
banks. 

If  a  man,  involved  in  debt,  for  which  he  is  paying 
interest,  should  increase  that  debt  for  the  purpose  of 
adorning  his  house  with  useless  ornaments,  would  be 
deemed  indiscreet ;  what  would  be  thought  of  a  commu- 
nity, in  circumstances  bordering  on  insolvency,  and 
keeping  up  the  semblance  of  affluence,  by  holding  in 
possession  40,000,000/.  of  specie,  and  thereby  sustaining 
a  loss  of  interest  which^  in  fourteen  years,  wonld  be  equal 
to  the  principal  ? 

If  a  national  bank  had  been  established,  and  a  paper 
currency  issued,  at  the  time  the  first  part  of  our  national 
debt  was  contracted,  the  specie  drawn  from  circulation, 
and  applied  to  the  purpose  of  a  sinking  fund,  might,  by 
this  time,  have  increased  to  a  sum  equal  to  our  present 
national  debt. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Locke,  that  if  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation 
was  doubled,  or,  as  the  modern  phrase  is,  "  pushed  into 
circulation,"  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  every  necessary 
article  of  domestic  use,  would  rise  in  price  cent,  per  cent. 
Something  from  the  works  of  tliis  celebrated  author,  has 
been  quoted  by  almost  every  one,  who  has  written  or 
spoken  on  any  science  in  which  he  (Mr.  L.)  had  pre- 
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yiously  written  ;  and,  in  disputed  cases,  if  his  opinion 
could  be  placed  in  eitlier  scale,  that  was  sure  to  prepon- 
derate; but  when  we  find  liini  taking  the  effect  for  the 
qause,  we  forget  the  man,  and  examine  his  works.  **  As 
there  never  was  an  opinion,  however  absurd,  which  has 
not  been  maintained  by  some  philosophers,"  that  he  should 
have  been  of  this  opinion  is  the  less  surprising.  Other 
writers  more  recent,  but  of  less  note,  have  declaimed 
against  paper  money,  attributing  thereto  nearly  all  the 
evils  of  Avhich  poor  or  rich  complain  ;  and  asserting  "  this 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  rise  in  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  if  it  goes  on  a  few  years,  it  will  be  productive 
of  incalculable  mischief.'*  Here  we  have  assertion  for 
proof — a  great  and  increasing  calamity,  with  v/hich  the 
bankers  are  charged  as  the  authors.  But  to  attempt  to 
disseminate  doubtful  sentiments,  by  solitary  assertion,  is 
absurd;  it  is  presuming  on  public  confidence,  and  argues 
self-complacency.  That  respectable  bankers  (and  I  know 
not  of  any  that  are  otherwise)  issue  their  notes  on  terms 
different  from  those  an  which  they  parted  with  their 
guineas,  I  have  yet  to  learn;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 
in  all  cases,  where  credit  is  concerned,  the  risk  is  the 
same.  That  an  increase  of  population,  and  a  general 
rise  in  the  price  of  floating  property,  will  require  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  circulating  medium,  is  admitted  ;  and 
tliis  would  be  the  case,  of  whatever  materials  it  was 
composed,  as  the  following  examples  will  clearly  evince. 

A  hop-merchant,  at  the  proper  season,  lays  out  a  capital 
of4«00/. ;  between  that  and  the  next  season,  the  article 
rises  .50  per  cent,  in  price  ;  and  admitting  the  consumption 
to  be  the  same,  it  will  require  a  capital  of  GOO/,  to  pur- 
chase the  usual  quantity. 

A  manufacturer  of  piece-goods,  with  a  capital  of  1500/. 
employs  one  hundred  weavers,  and  gives  two  months 
credit  with  his  goods ;  but  should  the  raw  materials  and 
wages  rise  50  per  cent,  (no  uncommon  thing)  it  becomes 
necessary,  cither  to  discontinue  in  his  em]>l()y,  one-third 
of  his  weavers  ;  take  nu)re,  or  give  less  credit;  or  obtain 
750/.  from  a  banker,  or  elsewhere  :  the  second  resource  is, 
i/i  part,  impossible  ;  for  the  merchants  will  bo  in  the  same 
iituation  as  himself.  'I  he  inconveniences,  in  yucli  ca.sc's, 
o3 
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would  be  incalculable,  were  it  not  for  the  supply  which  is 
obtained  from  such  useful  establishments  ;  and  from  which' 
more  will  not  be  drawn  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  Nor  can  it  remain  in  circulation 
longer  than  the  necessity  exists,  for  the  following  reasons, 
viz. — The  poor  man  seldom  sleeps  with  a  note  in  his  pos- 
session ;  the  middle  class  cannot  keep  it  long ;  and  the 
rich  will  not  keep  it,  knowing  that  money  in  their  coffers, 
of  whatever  kind,  pays  no  interest.  LEX, 


--^'5ii;5;5^:^5=:- 


ON  THE  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OF 
ANATOMICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

[Continued  from  No  II.] 


We  have  hitherto  proposed  Anatomy,  on  account  of  its  ', 
connection  with  the  ornaments  of  human  life.     Another 
and  a  stronger  argument  now  appears  ;  and  this  is,  the  i 
relation  of  this  science  to  Religion  and  to  Health. 

First, — It  will  not  be  denied,  that  Man  has  a  capacity 
for  enjoyment  greater,  beyond  comparison,  than  what  has 
been  allotted  to  the  Brute  ;  and  also  a  proportionable 
number  of  desires  and  aversions.  The  objects  of  these 
affections,  certain  powers,  (that  are  the  instruments  of  his  , 
volitions,)  enable  him  to  obtain  or  avoid  ;  and  when  they 
are  not  alone  effective,  he  has  a  resource  in  the  greatness 
of  his  mind,  which  moulds  inferior  natures  into  the  crea- 
tures of  his  wishes  ;  and,  like  fabled  music,  makes  the  very  ^ 
stones  obey  him.  But  since  virtuous  actions  do  not  neces-  ! 
sarily  spring  from  exalted  intellect,  as  his  career  through 
so  many  ages  has  demonstrated,  something  is  wanted  to 
restrain  its  daring  aberrations  ;  something  to  outweigh  the 
seductive  influence  of  the  passions,  and  keep  the  mind 
within  the  bounds  of  virtue  ;  and  this  something  is  religion : 
i.  e  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  being  of  a  God,  and  obedience 
to  his  revealed  will.  The  only  check,  indeed,  upon  vicious 
inclination  and  pursuit,  if  we  except  the  miseries  that  flow 
from  vice,  but  which  are  ulterior,  and,  therefore,  only  able 
to  prevent  a  repetition,  is,  the  belief  that  there  is  an 
Almic;htv  Power  who  has  threatened  crime  with  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  same  credence,  when  coupled  with  a  know- 
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ledge  of  his  promises  to  reward  the  good,  experience 
proves  to  be  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  acts  of  virtue. 
But  though  religion  is  essential,  how  little  is  there  of  it ! 
Notwithstanding  the  necessity  of  Theism,  the  threshold  of 
religion,  how  few  have  stepped  over  it !  Atheists  are  but 
thinly  scattered ;  their  number  is  too  small  to  render  them 
an  object  of  solicitude  ;  they  have,  therefore,  only  a  sub- 
ordinate claim  on  our  attention.  Professed  Theists  com- 
pose the  population  of  the  civilized  world,  and  these  are 
the  characters  upon  whom  we  would  shower  the  arrows  of 
conviction :  we  would  urge  them  to  the  study  of  Anatomy, 
because  it  contains  the  elements  of  Theism.  Nor  is  this  a 
paradox.  Of  this  great  family  of  professors,  a  very,  very 
small  proportion  really  believes  in  the  being  of  a  God. — 
Instant  danger  staggers  even  valor.  The  bravest  soldier 
will  not,  without  the  call  of  patriotism,  or  the  im.pulse  of 
emulation,  rush  upon  the  bayonet :  but  professed  Theists 
run  into  vice,  as  the  unthinking  horse  into  the  battle ;  and 
this  is  evidence,  conclusive  of  their  actual  Atheism. — 
They  have  not,  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, '*  a  living  faith." 

In  order  to  convince  them  of  the  being  of  a  God,  proofs 
must  be  adduced.  These  must  display  contrivance  and 
design,  for  contrivance  must  have  had  a  contriver,  and 
design  an  intending  mind  ;  in  the  workmanship  of  these 
contrivances,  nothing  of  the  imperfection  that  mars  the 
finest  works  of  men  must  be  detected  ;  otherwise  their  ex- 
cellence is  finite  ;  and  what  is  finite,  cannot  be  deemed  the 
work  of  infinite  intelhgence  ;  and  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  must  have  been  created,  as  well  as 
combined.  This  may  need  some  explanation.  The  noblest 
inventions  of  men  are  but  combinations  of  materials  that 
are  ready  to  their  hands  ;  such  are  the  steam-engine  of 
Mr.  Watt,  the  threshing-machine  of  Mr.  Mickle,  and 
the  water-wheel,  invented  by  the  same  ingenious  artificer, 
to  drain  the  mosses  of  Lord  Kaimes.  The  works  of  a 
Creator  are  something  more  than  combinations  ;  they  are 
creations.  Of  such  high  evidence  the  universe  is  framed. 
"The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
bheweth  his  handy-work  :  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  shewetli  knowledge."  But  though  all 
the  works  of  nature  allbrd  the  evidence  we  want,  all  are 
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not  equally  well  adapted  for  demonstration :  some  arq 
scarcely  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  the  proof  ia  other 
is  inductive,  not  evident.  That  the  proofs  of  contrivanc 
may  be  universally  effective,  they  must  be  obvious  ;  to  be 
obvious,  they  must  be  analogous  to  the  mechanical  couii 
trivances  of  man,  which  use  has  made  familiar.— This  tesi 
we  will  apply  to  the  several  departments  of  creation. 

To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  Heavenly  bodieS| 
evidence,  the  most  subtle  and  conclusive,  is  presented 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  simple  aspect  of  the  stars,  th( 
apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  and  phases  of  the  moon,  thai 
is  at  all  analogous  to  the  mechanical  inventions  of  men, 
*'  The   Heavenly  bodies,  indeed,"   to  use  the  words 
Pa  LEY*,  **  do  not  come  within  our  mechanics  ;  we  hav( 
nothing  v^herewith  to  compare  them,  no  invention,  no  disj 
covery,  no  operation,  no  resource  of  art,  which  in  thii 
respect  resembles  them."     Astronomy,  therefore,  is  with- 
out the  pale  we  have  proposed.     With  respect  to  the  vegei 
table    kingdom,    our  knowledge   of  the  means  tliat  ar^ 
adapted  to  the  growth,  fecundity,  and  properties  of  plants, 
is  very  small ;  we  know  that  these  eftects  exist,  and  infer^ 
that  there  are  causes  adequate  to  their  production.     Bu 
as  these  causes  are  unseen,  if  we  except  the   claims  o 
observers  with  the  microscope  ;  we  are  astonished,  but  nol 
instructed.     We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  theories    thai 
would  explain  the  functions  of  the  blossom,  and  the  leavei 
of  plants  ;  and  we  are  also  aware  that  they  are  as  yet  un 
})roved.     Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  contrivances  manijj 
tested  in  the  package  of  the  seeds  of  grapes  ;  in  the  teU] 
drils  of  the  vine;  and  in  the  down  that  is  attached  to  th 
seeds  of  compound  flowers;  we  should  feel  disposed  t( 
overturn  the  Theistic  pretensions  of  this  lovely  scienc 
These  exceptions,  however,  are  too  few,  much  too  few,  ti 
recommend  it  as  a  study  that  contains  the  elements  o 
Theism.     I'he  Anatuni}^  of  insects  may  as  yet  be  said  ti 
be  unknown.     It  would  be  unfair,  however,  in  us  to  denyi 
that,  in  their  exterior  structure,  there  are  many  beautiful 
contrivances,  and  those  too  analogous  to  the  production  of 
human  genius.     The  corselet  and  wing-cases  of  the  coleop- 
terii",  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  suit  of  armour. — 
'J'iic  silken  wings  of  flies  are  like  the  sails  of  a  wind  tnill- 
*  Palcy'i  Natural  Theology,  p.  37i>. 
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obviously  designed  to  catch  the  breeze  ;  and  who,  when  he 
saw  a  boat-fly  swimming  in  a  pond,  did  not  see  a  boat 
impelled  by  a  pair  of  oars.  To  these  we  may  add  the  bag 
of  the  silk-worm  and  the  spider,  and  the  lamp  of  the  glow- 
worm. But  however  beautiful  and  conclusive,  these  evi- 
dences will  be  found  inferior  to  the  bold  specimens  Ana- 
tomy contains ;  and  this,  together  with  the  importance  of 
the  other  reasons  that  press  it  on  our  attention,  gives  it  a 
decided  preference.  From  what  has  been  said  of  Ento- 
mology, the  insufficiency  of  Botany,  and  the  total  want  of 
mechanical  evidence  in  Astronomy,  we  are  disposed  to 
infer,  that  the  further  we  advance  in  the  scale  of  nature, 
in  our  progress  from  inanimate  to  animated  beings,  in  the 
same  proportion,  a  designed  and  studied  mechanism  is 
apparent.  According  to  this  principle,  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  is  the  next  in  order,  abounds  with  the  evidence 
we  want.  It  does  so.  Here  we  find  creations  that  contain 
contrivances  most  complete,  and  mechanism  the  most 
subtle,  but  they  are  purely  Anatomical.  The  question 
then  of  choice  is  in  a  narrow  compass ;  it  rests  between 
human  and  comparative  Anatomy.  The  important  rela- 
tion of  the  former  again  press  upon  the  mind,  and  deter- 
mination rests  upon  them. 

We  rest  our  oars  then  upon  Anatomy,  and  amid  the 
multitude  of  proofs  that  delight  and  satisfy  the  mind,  we 
have  singled  out  the  following  : 

The  human  eye  has  been  employed  by  most  writers  on 
Theology,  but  this  is  not  a  reason  why  it  should  be  omit- 
ted :  its  frequent  application  only  shews  how  well  adapted 
it  is  to  the  purpose  of  conviction.  The  humors  of  this 
organ  are  lenses  of  different  refracting  powers,  properly 
adjusted  ;  they  are  inclosed  in  a  case  of  ordinary  matter, 
like  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  and  in  front  are  protected  by 
the  cornea,  a  medium  of  great  strength,  but  perfectly 
transparent ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  perfect  telescope.  Light  is 
the  means  by  which  objects  are  made  visible.  Were  the 
eye  exposed  to  its  unrestrained  influence,  blindness  would 
ensue  ;  its  functions,  indeed,  could  not  result  from  the  well- 
contrived  structure  of  the  organ.  Considering  the  eye  as 
a  simple  telescope,  this  is  not  a})parent ;  but  it  is  something 
more ;  it  is  an  organ  of  sensation,  and  unless  some  provi- 
sion were  contrived  to  regulate  the  ingress  of  the  day,  the 
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function  of  the  material  which  gives  to  it  sensation,  wouli 
be  destroyed.  We  are  thus  led  to  examine  the  contrivance 
which  are  adapted  to  let  in  light  in  useful  quantities ;  an< 
to  simplify  the  subject,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  U 
the  cornea,  which  may  be  called  the  window  of  the  eye 
The  window  of  a  house  is  furnished  with  a  curtain,  whicl 
is  let  down  during  the  fervour  of  the  day  to  mitigate  th( 
blaze ;  and  when  its  radiance  is  eclipsed  by  the  twiligh^ 
the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and  the  window  is  exposed.     Th 
cornea  also  has  a  curtain  (iris)  perfectly  analogous,  aj 
though  different  in  structure,  a  circumstance  which  arise 
from  the  circular  form  of  the  windov/  of  the  eye.     It  is 
however,  a  curtain  ;  and  in  its  centre  is  a  hole,^  the  size 
which  changes  with  the  mutations  of  the  day.     When  ex- 
cessive light  demands  exclusion,    the   aperture    (pupil) 
contracts  ;  and  when  the  shadows  lengthen,  the  perforation 
\yidens,  and  the  cornea  is  sufficiently  uncovered.     Now 
had  the  eye  been  framed  to  perform  its  functions  without 
an  iris,  the  sentient  part  must  have  been  adapted  only  to 
the  blaze  of  noon  ;  and  we  should  have  been  in  darkness 
when  the  sun  was  not  in  the  meridian,     Windows,  too, 
which  are  much  exposed,  are  furnished  with  a  penthouse 
from  without :  in  villages,  the  coverings  of  huts  eftectuate 
the  purpose  of  exclusion.— A  like  provision  for  the  cornea 
is   the   eye -brow,    v/hich   needs   no   particular   descrip- 
tion.    The.  eaves  of  the  hut  shelter   the   window  from 
the  rain  that  pours  from  the  roof:  the  eye-brows  secure 
the  eye  from  the  sweat  that  trickles  down  the  forehead. 
The  last,  and  most  important,  furniture  of  a  window  are  the 
shutters ;   these    exclude    all    light,    and  keep  the  glass 
from  injury. — The  shutter  of  the  cornea  are  the  eye-lids, 
the  uses  of  which  exactly  correspond.     They  have  also  an 
intermediate  power  ;  their  edges  are  fringed  with  hairs 
closely  set,  so  that  though  the  eye-lids  are  thrown  open, 
the  eye  is  yet  protected  from  excessive  hght.     Some  p^o- 
visions  for  the  protection  of  the  eye,  subordinate  to  these, 
cannot  be  neglected.^-To  keep  tlie  surface  moist,  and 
wash  away  the  dust  that  incommodes  it,  a  sponge  is  hid- 
den in  the  outer  corner  of  the  orbit,;  which  being  con- 
stantly supplied  with  water,  on  occasion  inundaLCS  the  eye. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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FOR     TRANSLA  T I O  N. 


Mr.  Editor, 

As  the  following  Epigram  was  written  by  a  gentleman 
of  classical  taste  and  ability,  and  is  allowed  to  have  a  con- 
siderable share  of  satirical  wit ;  I  will  thank  any  of  your 
readers  to  favour  me  with  a  poetic  translation. 

I  remain  your's,  &c.  JUVENIS. 

NAPOLEON  AB  EXERCITU  SUO 
FUGIENS. 


'*  Vicinuis :  et  gereremus  adhuc  nova  prcelia,  Gives, 
"  (Credere  ver  aci  ne  dubitate  duci,) 
"  Augeretque  meas  nova  jam  victoria  lauros, 
**  Assiduus  populi  ni  revocasset  amor.'' 
O  felix  lepidumque  caput : — Tu  siccine  vincis  ? 
Macte  igitur  fama,  vincere  perge  precor, 
Duni  tibi  bellanti  levis  baud  victoria  vinci, 
Atque  triumphus  erit  *'  follere  ct  elfagere,'* 
— •©«H<Hd^^>««*— — 

5Cn.^lDcr^  to  OSucriCia?* 


(14)  Answered  hf  Mr.  Furxess,  BridTmgtcn. 
T^T  is  well  known  that  the  chemical  action  which  bodies 
have  on  each  other,  is  regulated  according  to  their  affinity 
or  tendency  to  unite.  For  instance,  soda  unites  readily 
with  muriatic  acid,  and  forms  with  it  a  neutral  salt ;  bi^t  if 
to  this  we  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  soda  will  quit 
the  former  and  unite  with  the  latter,  on  account  of  its 
having  a  greater  affinity  to  sulphuric  than  muriatic  acid. 
All  substances  likewise  lose  their  original  characters,  dur- 
ing their  union  :  for  both  alkali  and  acid  are  extremely 
corrosive  when  applied  to  the  skin  separately  ;  but  if  they 
are  mixed  until  neutralized,  they  are  perfectly  harmless, 
by  having  a  nearer  affinity  to  each  other  than  animal 
matter.  Thus  both  carbon  and  iron  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  unite  with  oxygen,  when  not  combined  with  any 
other  substance ;  T>r  even  if  they  are  combined  with  any 
thing  for  which  they  have  not  so  great  an  affinity  as  to 
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oxygen,  they  will  quit  it  for  the  latter.  But  with  Black 
Lead,  the  carbon  cannot  oxydize,  being  already  engaged 
with  the  iron  ;  and  the  iron  cannot  oxydize,  being  occupied 
with  the  carbon,  having  a  greater  affinity  to  each  other  thaa 
to  oxygen. 

There  is  another  reason  why  carbon  does  not  combine' 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  (when  used  for  tlie  pur- 
pose mentioned  in  the  query) :  it  has  little  or  no  affinity  to 
it,  unless  it  be  intensely  hot ;  or  we  should  not  be  able  to 
keep  charcoal,  but  in  close  vessels  ;  for  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  would  unite  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  it,  and 
totally  disappear  in  a  state  of  carbonic  acid. 

Not  being  convinced  whether  iron  or  oxygen  was  the^ 
greatest  favourite  with  carbon  in  a  red  heat,  I  exposed 
some  black  lead  to  a  tolerably  high  temperature  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  permitted  the  atmospheric  air  to  have  free 
access  to  it ;  thinking  if  I  increased  the  carbon's  affinity  to 
oxygen,  by  an  increase  of  heat,  it  might  quit  the  iron  for 
that  substance.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was,  that 
the  black  lead  became  a  little  browner,  on  cooling  ;  which 
plainly  shewed  that  my  expectations  were  realized,  (for  it 
is  to  carbpn  that  black  lead  owes  its  dark  colour)  though 
only  in  a  partial  maiuier :  for  it  still  possessed  all  its  origi- 
nal, adhesive,  shining,  and  every  other  qualit}^  except 
that  of  colour. — From  which  it  appears,  that  in  black  lead, 
there  is  a  quantity  of  carbon,  that  is  only  mechanicallij 
United  with  it ;  otherwise  the  iron  is  not  able  to  unite  with 
so  large  a  proportion,  in  a  high  temperature,  as  a  mode- 
rate one.  

(l5)  Ansivered  bi/ AcABy  Gainshurg. 

Melody  is  confined  to  sound  alone  :  Harmony  is  pro- 
duced in  objects  of  sight  as  well  as  hearing.  Thus,  on 
viewing  a  fabric,  suppose  of  the  Tuscan  order  of  architec- 
ture?, with  its  columns,  arches,  cornices,  pediments,  balus- 
tres,  &c.  all  in  symmetrical  proportion,  and  displayed 
according  to  the  rules  of  art;  that  building  delights  the  eye, 
as  all  its  parts  harmonize  ;  but  if  a  Gothic  spire  rises  from 
it,  or  an  arch  is  supported  by  ('orinthian  pillars,  it  ceases 
to  be  beautiful,  the  parts  do  not  correspond,  the  harmony 
is  lost.  The  same  may  be  said  respecting  scenes  in  nature. 
If  we  behold  on  one  hand  a  rough,  bold,  projecting  rock, 
round  the  base  of  which  winds  a  rivulet ;  on  the  other  side, 
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a  cataract  foaming  down  a  precipice,  the  distance  closed 
by  lofty  mountains,  the  fore-ground  composed  of  loose 
fragments  of  rocks,  and  stumps  of  blasted  trees:  wild  as  it 
is,  this  scene  gives  pleasure,  for  its  parts  all  harmonize. 
Take  away  the  cataract,  and  substitute  an  artificial  cas- 
cade, or  a  fountain  springing  from  the  shell  of  a  Triton, 
and  falling  into  a  smooth  alabaster  basin ;  and,  in  place  of 
the  rifted  trunk,  a  tapering  poplar,  or  weeping  willow : 
though  these  objects  may  be  peculiarly  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, or  in  a  pleasure  garden,  here  they  appear  absurd; 
for  the  harmony  of  the  scene  is  destroyed  by  thorn. 

Harmony  consists  in  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  a  view,  so  as  to  preserve  an  unit^^  of  design, 
every  part  striking  the  eye  at  once,  as  an  object  pkiccd 
there  but  to  add  l>eauty  to  the  rest. 

Harmony  of  sounds  may  sometimes  be  found  even  iu 
discord;  as  in  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  or  tlie  music 
of  a  farm-yard;  all  these  harmonizing  in  themselves,  though, 
we  must  own,  they  are  not  exactly  melodious.  On  the 
contrary,  the  numerous  Varieties  of  feathered  songsters, 
which  inhabit  the  groves,  when  joining  in  concert,  yield  a 
most  enchanting  melody ;  but  musicians  will  not  detine 
this  to  be  apcifict  harmony ^ 

In  music,  "  melody  is  a  series  of  sounds  which  succeeds 
one  to  another,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  ear ;''  as  in 
songs  or  tunes,  of  one  part  only-,  *' A  chord  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  mixture  of  several  sounds  heard  at  the 
game  time ;  and  harmony  is,  properl}^  a  series  of  chords, 
which  in  their  succession,  one  to  another,  delights  the  ear. 

'*  The  character  of  vl  just  harmony  is  only  to  form,  in 
some  measure,  one  system  with  the  modulation,  so  that 
from  the  whole  taken  together,  tlie  car  may  onl)^  receive 
one  indivisible  impression."  Tliis  is  applicable  to  duets, 
trios,  &c.  ■  ■    ■    '" 

The  same  by  Mr.  YoniTE,  Giiisbro'. 

Melody  is  the  agreeable  effect  of  different  musical 
-ounds  successively  arranged  ;  so  that  melody,  in  this 
sense,  is  the  effect  of  a  single  part. 

Harmony  iti  the  agreeable  result  of  the  union  of  two  or 
more  musical  aounda  heard  at  the  same  time,  so  that  hur- 
p 
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niony  is  the  effect  of  two  parts,  at  least : — As,  therefore,  a 
continued  succession  of  musical  sounds  produces  melody, 
&o  does  a  continued  combination  of  these  produce  harmony. 
Messrs,  Hine  and  IFintvard  answered  it  thus  : — The  dif- 
ference betwixt  melody  and  harmony  is  conspicuous  in  the 
following  observations.  Melody  is  that  sensation  expe- 
rienced in  listening  to  a  single  instrument,  or  voice,  per- 
forming a  consecution  of  sounds  that  does  not  create  dis- 
gust. Harmony  consists  in  the  adaption  of  other  notes  to 
ii  system  of  melody,  so  as  to  cause  delight,  terror,  or  other 
sensations.  Some  affirm,  that  independent  of  melody,  ' 
fuji/  succession  of  tones  may  be  harmonized:  but  those  who 
have  approached  the  recesses  of  Phonics  are,  I  believe,  ' 
convinced  of  the  contrary.  S 

Messrs,  Cavill,  Harrison,  and  Treehy,  ingeniously         S 
answered  this  query. 

(l6)  Answered  hy  Mr.  England,  Normanhy, 
It  has  been  said  of  some,  perhaps  with  more  peevish- 
ness than  certainty,  that  when  they  have  not  known  how 
to  account  for  various  phenomena,  they  have  ascribed  the 
cause  to  the  power  of  electricity.  I  shall,  nevertheless, 
ascribe  the  appearances  in  question  to  the  same  cause  ; 
for,  I  think  the  experiment  of  Romieu  fully  proves  it  to 
be  an  electrical  phenomenon  ;  though  it  does  not  ascertain 
the  manner  in  which  the  electric  fluid  operates  on  the 
water,  or  camphor. 

*'  Having  put  (says  he)  small  pieces  of  camphor,  about 
^  or  J  of  a  line  in  diameter,  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  of 
water,  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  pieces  of  camphor  suc- 
ceeded ;  and,  when  the  water  was  touched  with  an  in- 
sulated body,  as  glass,  sulphur,  or  rosin,  the  motion  con- 
tinued ;  but  if  the  water  was  touched  with  a  conducting 
substance,  the  motion  ceased." 


The  same  hy  J.  W.  Barton, 
This  Is  probably  owing  to  electricity.     A. piece  of  iron- 
wire,  brought  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water, 
-.Apparently  abated  the  motion ;  whilst  an  insulating  subr 
e>t.uice,  brought  in  contact  with  another  vessel  containing 
umphor,  produced  no  effect. 
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(17)  Ansiuered  hy  Mr.  Hine. 

Grammarians  tell  us,  a  noun  of  multitude  is  one  that 
signifies  many.  Under  this  vague  definition,  song  is  such ; 
being  composed  of  many  words,  lines,  &c.  Were  I  inclined 
to  be  captious,  I  might  adduce  numerous  other  examples, 
equally  remote  from  the  usage  of  correct  writers,  and  de- 
fend my  positions  under  the  protection  of  the  above  defi- 
nition. I  shall,  however,  be  content  if  the  Editor  will 
allow  me  to  ask  of  the  Philologists  who  contribute  to  the 
Visitor,  a  less  general,  but  more  satisfactory  criterion  of 

a  noun  of  multitude,  

The  same  hy  Mr.  J.  E.  Gasvae,  Surfleet* 

Collective  nouns,  or  nouns  of  multitude,  are  such  as 
suggest  the  idea  of  number  ;  as  the  people,  the  multitude  ; 
and  there  are  some  which  exhibit  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
the  whole  as  one  thing ;  as  *'  the  court,  the  house  of  com- 
mons, <S:c."  but  song  cannot  be  classed  under  either  of  these 
heads  ;  hence,  I  conclude  it  is  not  a  noun  of  multitude. 

In  nearly  the  same  rnanner,  Messrs,  Ca\)ill,  Harrison^ 
Maffbtt,  JVinxvard,  and  Yorlce,  answered  this  query. 

(l8)  Answered  by  Asteonomicus,  Howden. 

To  define  the  word  morning,  has  been  vainly  attempted 
by  several  philologers  ;  but  it  has  been  at  length  achieved 
by  a  grammarian  of  considerable  eminence,  now  numbered 
with  the  dead.  He  makes  it  appear  that  after  the  sun  has 
risen  it  is  no  longer  morning;  that  the  morning  commences 
with  the  dawn,  and  ends  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

All  lexicographers  agree  that  evening  is  that  part  of  the 
day  which  is  light  after  the  sun  is  set. 

Astronomers  assert  that  crepusculum  begins  and  ends 
when  the  sun  is  about  18  degrees  below  the  horizon.  Now, 
having  the  latitude  of  the  place  (53°  50')  and  the  declina- 
tion of  the  sun  (11°  52")  the  time  of  day -break  is  found 
to  be  2^"^^'  M?'  ;  and  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  4''^«- 
53' ;  therefore  ^'^'^'  53'  —  2^'^  W  ~  2hrs-  39',  the  length 
of  morning-ivoilight,  or  morning. 

Again,  the  length  of  the  evening-tvuilight,  or  evening 
(supposing  the  sun*s  declination  not  to  have  changed)  is 
^ho  2^'^'  1)9'.  Its  beginning  T''^-  7',  audits  end  9''^'- 46'. 
f2 
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According  to  this  definition  of  mornings  I  fear  few  of 
the  fjiir  ladies  of  Hull  can,  with  propriety,  bid  their  friends 
f;iiod  marning ;  as  1  conjecture  not  many  of  tliem  have 
beheld  *'  the  Wush  of  Aurora,  when  tinging  the  morn.'* 

Tills  query  waa  ingeniously  answered  by  Messrs,  Eng" 
luiid^  GaavaSy  Iline,  Lucinda,  Majfcit,  and  JVintuard, 


jjramniatitaJ  mb  pi)iU0op\)ital  <^\imtg. 


(19)  Bi/  Mr.  Froude,  Plymouth, 
AnE  ellipsis  and  oval  synonymous  terms  ? 


A  ?e      ^H 


(20)  I>if  Mr.  Win  WARD,  Plymouth, 
Why  .-^re  we  enabled  to  discern  the  moon  when  she  is 

•betwixt  us  and  the  sun  ?   

(21)  By  Mr.  Cavill,  Peighton, 
It  lias  beer,  conjectured  that  the  darkness  (mentioned 
in  Z ?//-",  21<  chap,  45  %\)  which  happened  at  the  time  of 
T/rju  Savpour's  crucifixion,  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
1  be^  leave  to  solicit  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ingenious 
contributors  to  the  Visitor,  concerning  this  phenomenon. 

(22)  By  Mr.  IIinp;,   Plymouth, 

In  perusing  a  work,  printed  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
century,  I  met  with  the  following  passage,  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  Greenland : 

"  The  globe  is  here  so  round,  that  even  at  the  distance 
of  six  miles,  in  a  calm,  the  masts  of  a  ship  only  are  dis- 
coverable ;  at  eight  miles,  no  other  part  can  be  seen  but 
the  topmast,  and  at  tv/elve  miles  distance,  the  flag  only  T* 
Wlwit  does  the  author  mean  ? 


(23)  By  Eliza,  Scttlcoates, 

Why  clo  the  ladies  of  this  isle  generally  learn  the 
French  language,  (the  language  of  that  nation  whose  man- 
ners and  v/ritings  are  despised,)  while  the  gentlemen,  who 
wj.-h  to  acquire  a  good  education,  always  learn  the  Latip 
tgngye ? 

Would  not  the  niorals  of  our  "females  receive  more  im- 
provement iVom  the  study  of  tlic  latter,  than  the  former  f 
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(24)  By  A.  B. 

Required  the  origin  of  the  word  mahogany  :  as  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Bailey,  Johnson,  or  m  any  of  our 
modern  lexicographers.  Is  the  discovery  of  that  wood,  or 
its  use  in  articles  of  domestic  furniture,  posterior  to  the 
era  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  I — Or  is  it  a  local  term  ;  and, 
therefore,  not  admitted  into  a  lexicon  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that  its  omission 
in  Johnson,  arose  from  prejudice  ;  but,  as  it  is  omitted  in 
other  dictionaries,  that  opinion  is  evidently  erroneous. 

(25)  By  Mr.  England. 
If  a  piece  of  quick  lime  be  plunged  in  water,  it  will  be 
quickly  pulverised.  But  if  it  be  immersed  in  ale,  it  be- 
comes nearly  as  hard  and  firm  as  it  was  before  it  was  burnt, 
and  will  not  afterwards  pulverize  when  immersed  in  water, 
unless  it  be  burned  a  second  time.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  i 


-=^=S^is:^C^5Ss::^ 


UNPARALLELED  BARBARITY 

Of  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  the  FIRST,  toivards  his  SON', 

a?id  M,  BE  KATT. 


This  capricious  and  unfeeling  monarch  seems  to  have 
been  a  total  stranger  to  those  qualities,  the  cultivation  and 
exercise  of  which  are  so  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the 
regal  character.  Humanity,  indeed,  shudders  at  the  peru- 
sal of  his  enormities,  which  equal  in  turpitude  any  that  are 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  We  would  not  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  the  following  particulars  of  the  conduct 
of  this  regal  monster,  towards  the  unfortunate  De  Katt, 
if  we  did  not  think  that,  by  so  doing,  we  should  be  con- 
sidered as  tacitly  reminding  our  readers  of  the  importance 
of  duly  regulating  their  dispositions  :  the  utter  neglect  of 
this  duty  rendered  Fredehic  William  the  First,  the 
curse  and  tormentor  of  Iiis  species. 

Frkderic,  the  son  of  the  barbarian  whose  unprece- 
dented cruelty  we  are  about  to  narrate,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  recurrence  of  ill  treatment  to  which  he  was  daily  and 
V  3 
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hourly  liable  from  his  father,  had  more  than  once  meditated 
his.  escaps; ;  and  wauld  have  accomplisJied  his  purpose,  had 
it  not  been  far  the  treachery  of  a  valet.  The  discovery  of 
his  son's  intention,  enraged  the  cruel  monarch  to  the 
highest  degree.  He  ordered  the  young  Prince  to  Custrin, 
allowing  him  only  sixpence  a-day  for  his  support ;  and  he 
condemned  M.  De  Katt,  who  had  determined  to  accom- 
pany the  Prince  in  his  flight,  to  be  executed  at  Custrin, 
in  Ills,  presence  ;  which  horrid  behest  was  actually  carried 
into  eiFect.  The  foll«vwing  account  of  this  transaction, 
worthy  of  the  days  of  Nero,  is  extremely  affecting:  of 
its  verity,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  have  it  from  the 
pen..of  Fredertca  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  the  daughter 
of  tl>e  cruel  tyrant  :— 

"  Genei'al  Lepel  and  President  Munchow  entered  the  Prince's 
room,  in  the  morning,  a  little  before  Katt  appeai'cd,  and  endea- 
voured to  prepare  the  Prince  in  the  best  manner  they  could  for 
this  horrible  scene.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  despair 
and  grief  as  had  never  before  been  witnessed.  In  the  mean  time, 
ScHFNK  was  rendering  the  like  friendly  office  to  Katt.  On 
entering  the  fortress,  he  said  to  him,  "continue  firm,  my  dear 
Katt;  you  are  going  to  endure  a  severe  trial;  you  are  at  Cus- 
trin, and  you  will  see  the  Prince  Royal."  "Rather  say,^  an- 
swered Katt,  "  that  I  am  going  to  have  the  greatest  consolation 
that  could  have  been  granted  to  me."  With  these  words,  he 
ascended  the  scaffold.  My  unfortunate  brother  was  then  forced  to 
stand  at  the  window.  He  attempted  to  throw  himself  out  of  it, 
but  was  prevented.  **  /  entreat  you,  for  hecwerCs  sake**  said  the 
Prince  to  those  who  were  around  him,  "delay  the  execution;  I  shall 
inform  tJte  King,  that  I  am  ready  to  renounce  my  right  to  the  crown, 
if  his  Majesty  will  pardo7i  Katt**  M.  De  Munchow  stopped  the 
Prince's  mouth  witli  a  handkerchief.  When  the  Prince  saw  Katt, 
he  exclaimed,  "  how  lur etched  I  am,  my  dear  Katt  1 1  am  tJte  cause 
of  your  death, —  Would  to  heaven,  I  were  iu  your  plctce**  ^^  Ah  J*' 
replied  Katt,  "  if  I  had  a  thousand  lives,  I  would  sacrifice  them  all 
for  your  Iloyal  Highness.**  At  the  same  time  lie  dropped  on  his 
VxiQts :  one  ot'  his  servants  attempted  to  blind-fold  him,  but  he  would 
not  suffer  it,  and  elevating  his  thoughts  to  heaven,  he  ejaculated, 
*  my  God!  I  commit  my  said  into  thy  hands P*  Scarcely  had  he 
pronounced  these  word^,  wi.en  his  head,  cutoff  at  one  blow,  rolled 
at  his  feet.  The  trunk,  in  its  fall,  extended  its  arms  towards  the 
v/indovv  Vvhcre  my  brother  had  been ;  but  he  was  tliere  no  longer: 
he  h<id  fainted  away^and  the  gentlemen  about  him  had  laid  him  on 
his  bL'd,  where  he  remained  t>e!3sele»»s  for  some  hours.     When  he 
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recovered  his  senses,  the  first  object  that  struck  his  eyes  was  the 
mangled  corpse  of  poor  Katt,  >f  bich  had  been  placed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  it.  This  ghastly  object 
threw  him  into  a  second  swoon,  wliich  waa  succeeded  by  a  violent 
fever.  M.  De  Munchow,  in  spite  of  the  order  of  the  King,  let  the 
curtains  down,  and  sent  for  pitysicians,  wiio  found  the  Prince  in  a 
yety  dangerous  state  " 


ANECDOTE 

GP  TIIELATE 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


When  Dr.  Markham,  tlie  late  Archbishop  of  York, 
filled  the  important  situation  of  head -master  of  West- 
minster school,  the  impartiality  of  his  conduct  was  ob- 
served to  be  so  perfectly  Lacedem-ooian,  that  Lycurgus 
himself  never  made  less  distinction  between  the  ditferent 
classes  of  his  subjects  than  the  Doctor  did ;  of  which  the 

following  is  an  instance. The  son  of  a  nobleman,  on 

his  first  entrance  into  the  school,  approached  the  Doctor, 
and  inquired  if  there  was  not  a  proper  place  for  the  stu- 
dents of  noble  Jamilies  ;  and  if  there  was,  iii  what  part  of 
it  he  was  to  be  seated  ?  The  mode  in  which  this  question 
was  asked,  probably  gave  occasion  to  the  Doctor  to  an- 
swer nearly  as  follows  ; — "  You,  Sir,  with  more  confidence, 
and  consequently  less  respect  for  me  than  you  ought  to 
feel  on  this  occasion,  inquire  for  your  proper  place  in  this 
school ;  it  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  inform  you,,  that  here 
the  only  distinctions  that  are  made,  are  those  which  arise 
from  superior  talents  and  superior  application.  The  youtli 
that  wishes  to  attain  eminence,  niust  endeavour  by  assi- 
duity to  deserve  it :  therefore  your  place,  at  present,  is  on 
the  lowest  seat  of  the  lowest  form.  You  will  rise  in  acade- 
mical rank  according  to  your  scholastic  merit ;  and  I  shall 
be  extremely  glad  to  see  your  genius  and  application 
carry  you  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  head  of  your  form, 
and  indeed  to  the  head  of  the  school.  May  each  of  your 
transactions,  therefore,  be  distiMi;-uishcd  by  literary  exer- 
tions, the  only  means  by  which  you  can  Ucve  aiTive  at 
literary  hoaours,'* 
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S^oetr^, 


Kec  satis  est  pidchra  esse  Pocmakt,  didcia  sunio. 


ODE  TO  MELANCHOLY. 


Come,  gentle  muse,  my  song  inspired- 
Come,  fill  me  with  poetic  fire ; 
Teach  me  to  sing  in  artless  lays, 
Soft  soothing  Melancholy's  praise. 
Yes,  Melancholy,  lovely  maid, 
I  woo  thee : — Come,  then,  to  my  aid : 
Oh  !  "  calm  to  peace"  my  troubled  breast, 
My  boisterous  passions  lull  to  rest  ; 
On  me,  a  poor  weak  mortal,  deign  to  shed 

Thy  influence  benign, — 
Recall  that  peace  of  mind  which  now  is  fled> 

That  peace  which  once  was  mine : 
For  thou  can'st  ease  the  wounded  heart, 
Can'st  cool  affliction's  keenest  smart,. 

By  thy  soft  soothing  pow'rs : 
In  midst  of  all  this  world  of  woes. 
That  mortal  who  thy  presence  knows. 

May  still  taste  happy  hours. 

Aided  by  thee.  Oh  !  Melancholy  f 

I'd  spurn  the  world,  its  pride  and  folly. 

And  all  its  empty  joys ; 
They,  at  the  most,  please  but  an  hour. 
Then  troubles  come,  misfortunes  low'r; 
The  clouds  disperse  before  thy  pow'r, 

Thy  presence  never  cloys. 
With  thee  and  Meditation,  tender  uvcud, 
I'd  seek  some  peaceful,  some  sequester'd  glade; 
Where,  safe  retir'd  from  all  the  noise  and  strile 
Of  busy  man,  I'd  lead  a  happy  life. 
No  cares  to  vex. 
No  fears  perpkix, 

I'd  taste  new  joys  unfelt  before ; 
I  still  should  say. 
Each  coming  day. 

Thy  charms  cnraptur'd  more  and  more  1^ 


i 
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Thanks,  beav'nly  fair, 
Thou  liear'st  iny  pray'r; 

Thy  soothing  influence,  goddess,  now  I  feel ; 

That  influence  which  my  wounded  heart  can  heal. 
Thrice  hallow'd  be  thy  sacred  name; 
I  feel  it  glide  tlirough  all  my  frame ; 
Soft  o*er  my  soul  diffusing  peace, 
Whilst  care,  and  pain,  and  troubles  cease, 

And  blinsful  visions  o*er  my  senses  steal. 
To  thee  alone  the  pow'r  is  giv'n. 
To  waft  our  thoughts  from  Earth  to  Heav'n  5 
To  raise  them  high  above  this  earthly  sphere ; 
Yet, — ^grant  one  thought  on  what  my  soul  holds  dear : 
Let  me  look  back  on  scenes  which  long  are  past. 
Which  I  can  ne'er  forget  whilst  life  shall  last ; 
Oh  !  grant  my  pray'r  I 

Methinks  I  heard  thee  say, 
"  Dwell  on  these  pleasures  each  succeeding  day  : 
"  Short-livM  and  transient  are  all  earthly  joys, 
"Each  fleeting  pleasure  some  ncv/  care  destroys; 
"Think  on  thy  vain  fantastic  schemes  of  bliss, 
"  How  frail  they  are, — and  then,  remember  this,r- 
"True  happiness  can  ne'er  be  found  below, 
"  Man  is  himself  the  cause  of  all  his  woe." 

Yes,  Goddess,  I  am  thine, — my  vows  receive ; 
Contented,  I'll  this  world  for  ever  leave, 

And  to  some  lonely  desert  flee, 
AVTiere,  in  some  hermit's  cell, 
For  ever  will  I  dwell 

In  solitude  with  thee ; 
Tranquillit}',  my  constant  guest ; 
No  racking  cares  shall  there  molest 

That  peace  which  thou  alone  can'st  give  : 
I  then  shall  taste  the  sweets  of  life, 
Whilst  Ixisy  man  with  all  his  strife, 

I'or  happiness,  shall  only  live : 
For  thou  can'st  calm  my  troubl'd  breast. 
My  boistr'ous  passions  full  to  rest ; 
To  tiiee  alonc^the  pow'r  is  ^v'n. 
To  waft  our  thouglits  from  Eai'th  to  Heav'n  ! 

AGIB. 

(taimbiirgliy  Jan,  10,  1813. 
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BRirANNIA,--AN  ODE. 


See,  rising  from  Old  Neptune's  wide  domain, 
Britannia  proudly  lift  her  august  head ; 
Behold  the  haughty  Ruler  of  the  main, 

Inspuing  all  her  hostile  foes  with  dread* 
Britannia  hail !  majestic  queen  ! 

The  mistress  of  the  world ; 

In  ev*ry  clime  thy  rage  has  been 

With  dreadiiil  fury  hurl'd. 

In  vain  the  world,  with  all  its  pow'rs  combin'd. 

May  strive  to  quench  the  flame  in  British  breasts; 
As  on  an  arch,  the  more  the  weight,  we  find 

Tlie  central  stone  with  greater  firmness  rests. 
Britannia  hail !  majestic  queen  ! 

The  mistress  of  the  world ; 
The  more  thy  foes,  thy  rage  has  been 
With  greater  fury  liuri'd- 

While  British  tars  shall  guard  their  native  coast. 

No  foreign  pow'r  the  island  has  to  fear; 
Each,  self-collected,  in  himself  an  host. 

Defies  then*  efforts  with  a  scornful  sneer. 
Britannia  hail  1  majestic  queen  ! 

The  mistress  of  the  world ; 

'Gainst  ev'ry  foe  thy  rage  has  been 

With  dreadful  fury  hurlM. 

Long  shall  thy  thund'ring  cannon's  brazen  roar. 

Disturb  thy  foes,  and  rule  the  subject  main ; 
Long  shall  the  choir  re-echo  round  the  shore. 

And  "  Rule  Britannia'^  be  the  fav'rite  strain, 
Britannia  hail !  majestic  queen  1 

The  mistress  of  the  world ; 
On  ail  thy  foes  thy  rage  has  been 
With  di'eadful  fury  huri'd. 

While  other  nations  'neath  th'  invader's  hand 

Must  fall,  and  own  the  victor's  haughty  sway ; 
Still  shall  thy  happy,  highly-favourM,  land, 

Shine  forth  with  lustre  as  the  noon-tide  ray. 
Britannia  hail  1  majestic  queen  ! 

The  mistress  of  the  world  ; 

In  ev'ry  clime  thy  rage  has  been 

With  di'eadful  fury  hurl'd. 

Bridlington^  Oct.  11,  1813.  LITERARIUS, 
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A  SOLILOQUY  ON  AUTUMN, 


To  flo\v'ry  vale,  clear  stream,  and  shady  dell. 

And  every  charm  that  summer  3ields,  farewell ; 

Since  gloomy  Autumn,  with  a  tj'rant's  sway, 

Blasts  your  fair  bloom,  and  clouds  the  cheerful  day : 

Now  dark  November's  sadd'iiing  frowns  appear. 

Deforming  every  nu*al  prospect  here. 

I'he  woods,  of  late  one  universal  green, 

Smiiten  by  storms,  present  a  motley  scene 

Of  various  tints,  unfolding  to  the  view, 

Buff,  yellow,  purple,  and  an  orange  hue  : 

The  branch-bound  walks,  that  charm'd  so  oft  before, 

With  lifeless  foliage  now  are  cover' d  o'er. 

As  pensively  I  tread,  each  gust  that  blows, 

A  shower  of  leaves  on  evVy  side  nov/  throws ; 

Whilst  others  on  the  neighb'ring  plains  arc  cast. 

The  sport  of  cv'ry  wind  and  surly  blast. 

And,  O  !  what  solitude  the  w^oods  pervade. 

No  sound  from  any  tenant  of  the  shade. 

Save  that  mine  ear  the  redbreast's  plaint  receives, 

Whilst  lonely  hopping  o'er  the  wither'd  leaves ; 

Or  squirrel  chatt'ring  on  the  half-clad  bough. 

Chief  objects  noted  in  the  woodlands  now. 

Our  verdant  fields  and  erst  delightful  plains. 

Are  ever  wet  and  drench'd  with  soaking  rains ; 

The  limpid  rill,  sung  in  poetic  theme. 

Now  issue*  forth  a  ibul  polluted  stream  ; 

No  more  soft  murm'ring,  but  Mithout  delay 

In  toiTents  to  the  ocean  rolls  away. 

From  sea-beat  shores  and  renovating  spas. 

The  great  and  fashionable  world  withdraws ; 

No  niore  the  tiui'rous  fair,  half-feinful,  lave 

Their  trembling  forms  in  ocean's  billowy  wave ; 

But  to  the  cit}'s  sable  shades  repair. 

To  pass  the  cheerless  gloom  of  winter  there. 

Fled  13  the  gently-breathing  Zephyr's  breeze, 

And  hush'd  the  grateful  hum  of  murm'ring  bees ; 

They  now  are  to  their  straw-built  domes  confin'd. 

Or  else,  sad  fate,  to  sulpli'rous  flames  consigu'd 

By  murd'rous  man ;  v/ho  chokes  the  btream  of  breath. 

And  pays  them  for  their  toils  with  cruel  death. 

And  lo  !  the  twitt'ring  swallow's  harmless  train. 

Autumn  hath  banish'd  'cross  the  Western  main. 

By  sacred  instinct  taught  to  leave  us,  while 

Bleak,  howling  storms,  assail  our  Northern  isle. 

On  Flavia's  roof,  to  swallows  ever  kind. 
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Till  late  I  watch' d  them  one  October  ni^ht, 
And  ere  next  day  they'd  ta*en  then*  mystic  flight; 
And  now  within  some  milder  climes  the}'  soar, 
'Till  Spring  allures  them  back  to  Albion's  shore. 
Oft  have  I  heard,  whert^cheerful  sunmier  smil'd, 
The  milk-maid's  ditty  in  yon  liiiwthorn  w  ild ; 
While  featlier'd  warblers,  woods  and  fields  among. 
In  hallow'd  strains  proclaimM  their  ev'ning  song ; 
But  ah  !  now  all  these  soft  endearments  fail, 
And  sunless  days  and  moonless  nights  prevail; 
All  Nature  mourns  the  elemental  fray 
Of  wint'ry  storms,  which  strengthen  ev'ry  day. 
No  nK)re  our  village  now  for  pleasure  calls 
The  townsnian  forth  from  noise  surrounding  walls ; 
E'en  somrf'that  with  us  brighter  suns  abide. 
Have  left  their  mansions,  and  in  town  reside. 
Once  more,  farewell,  ye  woods  and  shady  bow'rs. 
The  blest  abode  of  pleasurable  hours  : 
Adieu  I  ye  groves,  your  vernal  beauty's  flown ; 
I  too  must  leave  you  for  the  smoky  town  : 
And  there,  'mid  noise  and  gloomy  walls,  remain 
'Till  Sunmier  call  me  to  vour  fields  again. 


E.  D. 


'X-jOO'^^'^ 


PITTs  TEAR. 


Sweet  it  is  to  quit  the  throng, 

When  evening's  ])leasing  shades  prevail, 
To  wander  unperceiv'd  along. 

And  listen  to  the  sighing  gale; 
The  tones  of  gentleness  to  hear, 

Vvlien  lips  of  female  softness  speak, 
Or  trickling  from  its  silent  sphere, 

To  see  on  beauty's  blooming  cheek. 
In  silent  eloquence  appear, 
Pity's  lucid,  tender  tear. 

Sweet  are  the  fields,  when  Nature  spreads 

Her  robe  of  fiow'r-bespangPd  green, 
And  lonely  Contemplation  leads 

Through  each  majestic  sylvan  scene; 
Sweet  to  ascend  the  cloud-top't  hills. 

And  !)id  the  eye  unweari-sd  range. 
Where  spires,  and  cots,  Jind  groves,  and  rills 

Present  an  ever-varying  change ; 

P/ut  poor  and  tasteless  these  appear, 
Compar'd  with  Pity's  tender  tear. 
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But  womiT.i's  soft  endearing  charms, 

Should  claim  the  proudest  toils  of  song; 
E*cn  whilst  I  bing,  njy  bos©H#^arnis, 

And  rapture  tremblS^'fsSMny  tongue ; 
Tlie  dazzling  wit,  the  sparkling  eye. 

May  flash  a  momentary  gleam ; 
Alas  !  how  swift  their  glories  fly, 

Contrasted  with  tiie  brighter  beam 

That  issues,  witli  effulgence  clear, 
From  Pity's  kind  and  tender  teai*. 

ON  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


TiiRoiT.iiouT  creation's  space  we  sec 
7'he  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God, 

At  his  command  the  mountains  flee, 
Or  tremble  at  his  awful  nod. 

But  in  his  book,  unrivall'd  shine 

His  mercy  and  his  gi'acious  plan, 

His  love,  unequal!' d  and  divine. 
To  stwe  from  ruin  sinful  man. 

It  teaches  us  ariglit  to  live, 

Secure  in  virtue's  peaceful  way ; 

It  tells  us  how  we  may  retrieve 

The  soul's  lost  good  when  led  astray. 

"When  we  with  troubles  are  distrest 

With  earth's  prolific  scenes  of  grief, 

Vv'hen  sorrow's  t(X)th  corrodes  the  breast, 
It  points  to  souices  of  relief. 

When  faithless  friends  unworthy  prove, 

And  act  a  vile  decehful  part ; 
When  they  return  not  friendship's  love, 

The  love  which  warms  the  human  heart: 

When  we're  insulted  by  our  foes. 

And  harrass'd  by  tlieir  envious  hate, 

The  Bible  our  example  shows. 

In  our  all  precious  Saviouu's  fate. 

When  the  fell  liarbinger,  disew^e, 

Begins  to  show  death's  awful  powV, 

It  give«>  what  earth  denies  us,  ease. 

And  kindly  soothes  the  dying  hour. 
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It  bids  US  hope  again  to  rise, 

Blest  with  a  fair  immortal  crown ; 
It  points  to  mansions  in  the  skies, 

Where  pain  and  sorrow  are  unknown. 
The  Bible  is  our  heavenly  wealth. 

The  test  of  ages  firm  and  sure ; 
Our  life,  our  joy,  our  peace,  our  health, 

By  which  we  to  the  end  endure. 
Then  let  us  read  the  sacred  page. 

That  glorious  mission  from  above, 
And  we  in  ev'ry  place  and  age,  __ 

Shall  taste  the  sweets  of  heavenly  love.     JUYE]^ 

?i;n?1iici:^  to  2i!:at{}cniatical  aaroBIcnv^?. 

(21)  Answered  bi/ Mv.  Glendenning,  North  Yarmouth, 
The  rectangle  under  tlie  ordinate  PO,  and 
the  fluxion  of  the  abscissa  BO,  or  PO  x  ^ 
BO  ='DCr-rB6  X  BO  =  DO  x  BO 
—  BO  X  BO,  the  fluxion  of  the   area    *. 
the  fluent  of  which  is  =   seg.  BDO  —  4- 
BO^  '.  therefore,  when  BO  becomes  equal 
to  AB,  the  area  BPAB  ^  quadrant  ACDB  —  \  AB*  ~ 
quadrant  ACDB  —  triangle  ABC  =  seg.  CBDC.  C.E.D. 


71ic  same  hy  Mr.  Wiseman,  IIidL   ^ 

Put  a  =  AB,  and  3:  m  OB  ;  then  DO  —  V'l  ax  —  x'-^ 
and  OP  =  \/2  ax  —  x^ —  x  ;  .*.  x  V'i  ax  —  3:-) —  x 
X  is  the  fluxion  of  the  area  ABPA.  JBut  .r  V^2  ax  —  xA 
is  the  flux,  of  the  quad.  ABDC,  and  x  x  is  the  flux. 


of  the   triangle   ABC,   which  are  well  known 
.T  ^ ^L  ax  —  r^\- 


Hence 

x  i  is  also  the  flux,  of  the  seg.  CBDC  ; 


theref.  the  area  ABPA  =  the  area  CDBC. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Darby,  Ilinej  Juvenis,  Maffctty 
Whitley,  and  JVintvard, 

(22)  Answered  by  Juvenis. 
Draw  PD  J-  to  AB ;  put  «"= 
BC  —   AP,  and  a:  =   AD;  then      ^ 
VjrZTplzr  DP,  and  \^a'"  —  x"^  ^ 
:   X  \',  a   :  a  X  -r-  VV-—  oF)  -f 
AB  ;  ,\  a  X  -^  Va"-  —  x^^ —  .r  = 
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BIX    The  fluxion  of  the  area  BCPD  =  DP  X  BD  = 

ax  +  a  x'^  X  ~-a*  —  x^  —  x  \^a^  —  x^.  With  the 
radius  BC,  and  centre  B,  describe  the  quadrant  CEG  ; 
from  B  set  oiF  BF  =  x,  draw  EF  JL  to  BG,  and  the  fluent 
of  the  above  fluxion  is  a  x  -^  a,  {  — x  +  i  a  hyp.  log. 
a  ~\~  X  -^  a  —  .r  —  area  BCEF. 

AgainBP=  (a*^^  -^  a-  —  u;"-  —2ax^  -j-  Va''  —  x-^ 
+  «^  )  L  a  minimum^  whose  flux,  made  =  o,  and  reduced 
gives  x^  —  B  a^  x^  -\-  8  a**  o:^  =  3  a*^ ;  whence  x  may  be 
had  ;,  and  thence  BP. 

Likewise  by  Mess7^s.  Darby,  Hine,  Maffett,  Putsei/, 
Whitley y  Wiseman  y  and  Wpnioard, 

(24)  Answered  hy  Mr.  Smith,  St.  Andr em-Gate,  YorTc. 
The  2d  eq.  subtracted  from  the  1st,  leaves  y^  ■{'  x  y  = 
24*;  whence  x   =   (24  —  ?/')  ^  y.     By  substituting  the 
value  of  a:*  in  the  1st  eq.  we  obtain  y"^  —  4<1  ^^  =  — 
288 ;  hence  3^  =  3  ;  theref.  x  =z  5. 

The  same  by  Mr.  Killimgbeck,  Barton-le-WUhws.. 
From  the  1st  eq.  y  =  ^34 —  x^,  which  substituted  in 
the  2d,  gives  ^*  —  x  V34  —  ^^^1  =  10;  this  reduces  to 
.T*  —  27  .r-  :^  —  50 ;  lience  x  =  5,  and  y  =  3,  the  req. 
numbers. 

Also  by  Messrs.  Agar,  BucJdey,  Chapman,  Cavill,  Darby, 
Fronde,  Harrison,  Hendry,  Nine,  Lucinda,  Lon^din, 
Madge,  Mqffett,  Mair,  Ryley,  Tindall,  Treeby,  J.  W, 
Wldttey,  Winxjoard,  Wiseman,  and  Yor/ic. 

(25)  A^iswered  by  Mr.  Hendry,  Ihdl. 
Multiply  the  1st  ecj.  by  .r  —  2/,  and  it  becomes  .r»  — 
;y*  —  \/a*  — y^^  =  6,  a  quadratic  ;  hence  jr*  —  y*  =9 ; 
but,  per  ques.  x"-  +  y  *  ==  41.     From  these  two  equations 
X  is  found  =  5,  andy  =  4. 

Likewise   by   Messrs.   Agar,  Buckle?/,   Cavill,  Darby, 
Froude,  Harri.mi,  Hine,  Lucinda,  Longdin,  Mad^^e,  Maf* 
Jktt,  Mair,  Uylcy,  TindaJil,  Tree^hy,  ^Wkit^ky,  Wiuxmnl, 
Wis^'/nan,.  iwd  Yorh, 
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(26)   Answered  hy  Messrs.  Hine,  Maitett,   and  Winward, 
Plijmouth, 

From  the  squares  of  the  first  three  equations,  subtraci 
.y^rem%  four  times  the  fourth,  and  there  will  remain  thre( 
jiure  quadratics,  whose  roots  are  x  y  —  z  u  z=  420,  x  z  ^ 
y  n  zr.  108,  and  x  ii  —  y  z  •=.  60.  Now,  having  the  sum 
and  difference  of  the  terms  in  each  of  three  given  equa- 
ticms,  we  readily  find  x  y  -=.  432,  z  u  =  12,  .r  2;  =  144, 
y  u  z=:  36i  X  u  z=  108,  and  y  z  =  4:8.  As  x  u  zz  108, 
and;y  u  =  36,  ii  =  108  -f-  .r  =  36  -4-  ^ ;  hence  x  =  3 
y ;  :,  3  //*  =  432,  and  ^  =:  12 ;  whence  x  =  36,  ;s  =  4, 
and  2^  =  3. 

Again,  as  the  roots  of  tlie  three  pure  quadratics  may  be 
taken  as  follow  i  z  u  —  x  y  -=1  420,  y  u  —  x  sr  =  108,  and 
y  z  —  X  u  z=i  60.  Therefore,  by  proceeding  as  above,  x 
:=  2,  y  z=:  6,  z  zz  18,  and  u  zz:  24,  which  is  another  set  of 
numbers  that  will  answer  the  conditions  of  the  question. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Agar,  Buckley,  Burdon,  Cavill,  Ba^'hy^ 
Fronde,  Glendenning,  Harrison,  KilUngbecJc,  Lucinda^ 
Longdin,  Madge,  Mair,  Ihjley,  Trcehy,  IVhiiley,  Wiseman^ 

and  Yorke^  

(23)  Amwercd  by  Mr.  Darby,  Leeds, 

Let  FK  represent  the  tube,  which  suppose  s  n  K 
to  be  continued  till  it  meet  the  horizon,  BQ, 
in  B.  The  ball  on  leaving  the  tube,  at  F,  will 
describe  FH,  part  of  the  semi-parabola  HFA. 
— Now  (see  Em.  C.  Sect,  page  180,)  BH 
HL  : :  IIL  :  2  FG  ;  and,  as  BH  and  HL  are 
given,  HQ  is  known.  Draw  QN  O,  to  BQ;-« 
then  in  the  triangle  BQT  are  given,  BQ  and^  "  ^  ^  " 
..-:1  B  to  find  QT,  from  which  take  QG  (FL)  and  GT 
will  remain  :  GT  bisected  gives  A,  i\\ii  principal  vertex  of 
the  parabola ;  consequently  AQ  becomes  known.  Again, 
take  FS  =  FP  =r  ^  of  the  parameter  belonging  to  the 
point  F ;  hence  in  the  triangle  FSK  are  given  SF  and  .*^ 
F  to  find  FK,  the  length  of  the  tube. 

Messrs,  Treehy  and  Froude,  of  Plymouth,  after  giving  a 
general  solution  of  this  problem,  takes  .^  LBF  =  60°, 
FL  =:  60  feet,  and  finds  l^L  =:  34.641  feet ;  then  they 
suppose  BH  =  20,  HL  =  1 1.641  ;  obtain  FH  =  61.7604 
1=.  d ;  and  proceed  thus: — let ;:  =  sine  of  "SVW^  c  zz  sine 
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of  BFH,  s  =  sine  SFB,  and  v  =  the  velocity  of  the  ball, 
at  F;  then,  (see  Em.  Mech.  pa.  27,)  u  =  2;  ^cl/  -t-  s  c^ 
=  19.9257 ;  (and  Wood's  Mech.  pa.  115,)  v^  -r-  ^  m  = 
6.1715  =  FP  =  FS ;  whence  FT  =  7.126,  the  length  of 
the  tube. 

Mr.  Cavilly  of  Beighton,  also  favoured  us  with  an  in- 
genious solution,  and  by  way  of  Corol.  adds  the  following 
rule  from  page  36,  of  an  Essiiy  on  Projectiles,  at  the  end 
of  Rubin  Burrow's  Restitution  of  the  Geometrical 
Treatise  of  Apollonics  PEROiEus  on  Inclinations  : 
As  the  rectangle  of  the  nine  of  the  zenith  distance  ofthcpiece^ 
and  the  sine  of  its  elevation  above  the  object^  is  to  the  rec- 
tangle of  the  radius,  and  the  .sine  of  the  zenith  distance  of 
the  object;  so  is  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  object,  to  four 
times  the  impetus  ;  hence  the  length  of  the  tube  may,  with 
ease,  be  found. 

Messrs,  Harrison,  Hine,  Maffett,  JVhiile?/,  Winivard, 
Wiseman^  and  Yorkey  sent  ingenious  answers. 


(27)  Answered  hy  Mr.  Burdon,  Acaster^Malbis. 
By  Bonny.  Trig.  pa.  229,  as  rad.  *  sine  sun's  declin.  \  \ 
sine  lat.  '.  sine  alt.  at  6 ;  and  ibid.  pa.  232,  as  rad,  \  tang. 
declin.  W  cot.  lat.  *.  sine  of  the  angle  from  6  to  the  sun 
being  upon  the  Prime  vertical.  Now^  put  a  z=.  sine  10°, 
h  =  sine  45°,  the  hour  angle  from  6,  jo  —  sine  of  the  sun's 
deCiio.  and  //  sine  lat.  then  x  -^  Vl  ■ —  .r*1  =r  tang,  declin. 
and  v^l  —  ij^  -i-  If  =  cot.  hit.  The  above  analogies 
turned  into  equations  give  x  y  zz  a,  and  .r  V i  --^  y^  ^  y 
a/i  —  x"^^  b;  from  the  former^  z=.  a  -^  x }  wliich  sub- 
stituted in  the  latter,  gives  x^  -f.  b^  a*  -—  o*  x  ^*  =  ^' 
«* ;  hence  x  =  sine  of  2P  10'  54",  the  sun's  declination, 
ana.vering  to  the  26th  of  May,  or  17th  July  ;  and  the  re- 
quired latitude  is  2S'>  43'  25". 

Tuc  savie  hy  Mr.  Whitley,  Pofhrrbrfw. 
Lr^T  .<;  =  sine  of  10^,  x  =  gitie,  and  "^ T~-^  j-^'^~  co- 
sine of  the  req.  lat.     Then,  x  '.  s  11  I    [  s   -^  .r  -.—  s.  of 
Run'.s  dec.  ami  x  l  s  -i-  x  11  1   '.  s  ^  j;:  =.-..,  ri  !»  ^  ..  i 
\.  hen  due  east ;  but  cosine  of  dec.  =^  \/L  — 
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COS.  lat.  Vl  — a;*^: :  s  ^  x^  I  V  ^2  ^  2  —  nat.  sine  ofj 
45°  ( =  angle  included  by  the  six  and  nine  o'clock  circles)^ 
:  whence  x"^  -f-  5*  x*  =  2  5*  ;  hence  x  =  .4805  =  nat, 
sine  of  28°  43',  the  lat. ;  theref.  the  dec.  =  21°  12',  an-^ 
svvering  to  May  26th,  or  July  17th. 


(28)  Answered  hy  Mr.  Buckley,  Friar-Lodge,  Saddlewor^, 
Let  4^  the  head  diam.  =  ?/,  4-  the  bung  diam,  =  x^  and 
the  diag.  =  a;  their  V  a*  —  .T+pM  =  i  length  ;  hencei 
tlie  content  of  the  cask  will  be  as   8  :r*    -|-   4  f/*    -J- 
Va*  —  .r*  —  2  X  y  —  ?/*.      This  expression,  it  is  mani- 
fest, will  be  a  ynax.  when  y  =z  o  ;   .*.  the  req.  content  of 
the  cask   =  8  ;r*  V^a^  —  ;r*  ,   a  max,  which  put  into 
fluxions,  &:c,  gives  x  -=  a   a/2  —  3^;  consequently  the 
req.  cask  must  be  the  whole  sphersid,  whose  axis  =  2  a 
•f-  ^S,  and  conj.  diam.  =  2  a  "^2  -f-  3  . 
Also  by  Messrs,  Cavill,  Froude,  Harrison,  Liicinda; 
Treebi/y  Wiseman,  and  Yorke,. 

(29)  Answered  hy  Mr.  John  Ryley,  Leeds, 
Let  KBQG  represent  the  cylindri-  a  a 

cal  vessel,  ABC  a  ray  passing  from  the  k—. >3LZ— -Jjj 

eye  over  its  edge  at  B,  to  C  at  the  bot-      ,... -^(^ 

torn.     Now  when  the  required  quantity  y/^'-    \ 

of  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel,  this  J  c  p  m  q 
ray  will  be  refracted  at  I,  on  its  sur- 
face, to  P.  The  triangles  BDA  and  CQB  are  similar;  .*. 
AD  (45)  :  BD  (40.5)  ::  BQ  (18)  *.  CQ  =  13.5;  and 
CQ  -.  PQ  =  13.5  —  12  =  1.5  =  CP.  Again,  in  the 
triangle  BDA,  are  given  BD  and  AD,  to  find  ^-::l  A  = 
f^6°  52'  11"  =  .-n  CIM  =  .^  of  incidence.  Then,  (see 
Em.  Op.  pa.  92,)  as  4  :  3  ::  .5999975  (N.  sine  of  36°  52' 
11")  :  .44.99981  =  N.  sine  26°  44'  37"  =  ^^  PIM  ;  and 
^^  CIM  —  ^^  PIM  =  10°  7'  34".  Theref  in  the  tri- 
angle  CIP,  are  given  the  angles,  and  side  CP  to  find  IP; 
then  in  the  triangle  PMI  are  given  IP  and  .^^  P,  to  find 
LM  =  6.0952 1  inches,  the  depth  of  water;  and  24  X  24  x 
.7851  X  6.09524  =  2757,'V2S  cubic  inches,  the  content  req. 
Also  by  Messrs,  Buckley,  Car  ill,  Darby,  GlcndeJining, 
Hine,  Lefio;  Lucinda,  MaJJ'cU,  himilh,  JV/iilly^  fViscman, 
lyihiiardy  and  Yorkc, 
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(30)  Ansivcred  hy  Mr.  Yorke. 
Let  x,  y,  and  z,  denote  the  sums  to  be  paid  at  the  end 
of  6,  7,  and  10  months  respectively.  Then  jr  -j-  y  -|.  2; 
=  190,  and  6  x  +  7  y  -I-  10  s  =^190  X  8  =  1520. 
Now,  from  the  latter  equation  take  6  times  the  former, 
and  there  results  y  +  4  sr  =  380;  .\  y  —  380  —  4  jj. 
Take  ;2  =  94 ;  .*.  y  =4,  and  x  —  92.  Again  take  z  = 
93  ;  .'.  y  =  8,  and  x  =  89.  By  proceeding  in  the  same 
manner  with  different  values  of  z,  each  one  less  than  the 
former,  all  the  values  of  z  will  be  found  to  be  94,  93,  &c. 
to  64  ;  the  corresponding  values  of  y,  4,  8,  12,  <S:c.  to  124; 
and  those  of  .r,  92,  89,  86,  &c.  to  2 ;  being  in  the  whole, 
31  different  ways  that  the  debt  may  be  discharged. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Burdon,  Darby,  Froude,  Hine,  Ilurlo- 
thrumboy  Mqffett,  Ryley,  Treeby,  and  Winward, 

|5cto  Si^atfjematical  ^roBlem^* 

(33)  By  Mr.  Madge,  at  Mr.  Tueeby's  Seminar i/,  Plymouth, 
There  are  two  numbers,  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is 

100,  and  their  product  is  equal  to  S-J-  times  the  square  of 

the  less.     Wliat  are  the  numbers  ? 


(34)  By  LuciNDA.  ^ 

Is  the  year  1784,  the  Duke  de  Chartres  ascended 
with  a  balloon,  its  form  a  prolate  spheroid,  whose  axes 
were  B5  and  24  feet.  Had  it  been  a  globe  of  the  same 
superficies,  how  much  more  weight  would  it  have  sus- 
tained, supposing  the  inclosed  air  six  times  lighter  than 

common  air  ?  

(35)  By  Mr.  Hine,  Serjt.  2d  Royal  Lan.  Militia. 
Given  x'  —  6  x*  y  ^r:::  72  y '  —  12  x  y*,  and  n^  y  ^^ 
7i*  X  y  -^  3  =  a^   -7-  9,  to  find  x  and  y  in  terms  of  ?i*. 

(36)  By  Mr.  Maffett,  Plymonth, 
(iivEN  jT^"  —  2  r'"  4-  x^  ==  6,  to  find  the  value  of  x 

by  a  quadratic. 

This  Problem  is  ex.  17,  pa.  131,  vol,  1,  Professor  Box- 

nycastle's  Alg.  lately  published. 
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(37)  By  Mr.  Wiseman,  Hull 
What  day  in  the  spring  quarter  of  1813,  was  the  sun's 
amplitude  one-third  of  his  meridian  altitude  in  latitude  i 

53°  45'  ?  

(38)  By  Mr.  Youle^,  Sheffield, 
If  the  superficial  content  of  an  equilateral  cone,  and  a 
globe,  be  equal  to  each  other ;  then  will  the  axis  of  the 
cone  be  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  globe.     Kequired  i 

the  demonstration.  ■ 

(S9)  By  Mr.  Ryley,  Leeds. 
The  surface  of  a  sphere  is  28.2726,  and  of  an  irregular 
polyedron  circumscribed  about  it  =  35 ;  what  are  their 
respective  solidities?     (See  Hutton's  Course^  vol.  2id.j 

(40)   By  OWSTWICKIENSIS. 

A  CONE  whose  alt.  is  16,  and  diameter  of  its  base  =  24, 
is  to  be  cut  into  two  parts  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base, 
such,  that  the  solidity  of  the  greatest  cylinder  inscribed  in 
the  lower  frustum,  shall  be  equal  to  four  times  the  solidity 
of  the  greatest  globe,  which  can  be  inscribed  in  the  top 
part.     Kequired  the  alt.  of  the  cylinder. 

(41)  By  Mr.  Grayson,  Wrelton,  near  Pickering. 
Required  the  internal  dimensions  of  a  cylindrical  cup, 
one-twentieth  part  of  an  inch  thick,  that  shall  hold  a  pint 
of  wine,  when  made  of  the  least  metal  possible. 


(42)  By  Mr.  PuTsey,  Pickering. 

Suppose  the  base  AC  of  a  plane  triangle  ABC  to  be 
produced  to  O,  and  let  AO  =  18  ;  also  BC  to  be  produced 
to  P,  and  BP  =  12;  required  tlie  area  of  the  triangle 
ABC  a  majimtcm,  when  OP,  which  is  parallel  to  AB,  is 

==  40.  

(43)  By  Mr.  Glendenning,  Korth  Yarmouth. 

Required  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation,  and 
the  declination  of  the  sun,  when  his  altitude,  at  six  o'clock, 
is  equal  to  a  given  quantity,  and  the  time  from  noon,  to 
the  instant  when  he  is  due  east  or  west,  a  minimwyi  ^ 

*  This  gentleman  has  just  published,  in  2  vols.  "  A  Complete 
Treatise  of  Practical  Jrit/wietic,"' 
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(44)  By  Mr.  Burdon,  Acaster-Mall/is, 
There  are  three  equal  roots  in  the  equation,  i^  —  ^ 

^4      .       83  1        3     _    89£       x      ,      .^3475     ^    _  ii.2    ==    Q.       Ec- 
•^14  7  «^         I  I  i  4 

quired  the  roots.  

(45)  Di/  A.  B. 
I  HAVE  a  metallic  reflector  of  the  spherical  kind,  with 
parallel  surfaces  exquisitely  polished  ;  the  nearest  distance 
of  the  circumference  and  vertex  is  just  equal  to  the  focal 
distance  of  the  collateral  rays  coming  from  a  remote 
object ;  and  the  distance  of  this  focus  from  the  centre  is  a 
inches.  Now,  if  I  look  on  tiie  concave  side,  when  my  eye 
is  b  inches  from  the  vertex,  and  beyond  the  centre,  at 
what  distance  from  the  convex  surface  must  my  eye  be 
placed,  to  see  its  own  image  magnified  or  diminished,  with 
respect  to  that  by  the  concave  side,  in  any  given  possible 
ratio  ;  and  what  will  that  distance  be,  when  a  =  1  fg^  in. 
b  =  5  times  the  radius,  and  the  hnages  of  the  eye  in 
both  sides  of  the  reflector  of  (apparently)  equal  linear 
dimensions  ? 


[Continued  from  page  144.] 


Ok  retracing  the  ground  over  which  we  had  passed,  we 
perceive  that  some  things  have  been  omitted  that  ought  to 
be  noticed.  Page  48,  are  four  examples  which  are  im- 
practicable by  the  rule.  We  conjecture,  that  such  over- 
sights may  cause  much  trouble  to  schoolmasters.  A 
schoolmaster,  who  has  a  numerous  school,  and  is  solicitous 
for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils  in  scientific  pursuits, 
has  not  unfrequently  to  turn  from  "  the  humble  Arithmetic 
of  Bonnycastle'*  to  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  his  Alge- 
bra ;  and  the  tutor's  ardour  should  not  be  impeded  by 
correcting  the  errors,  or  negligence,  of  any  author. 

Ex.  '22,  page  60,  should  have  been  placed  an\ongst  the 
Miscellaneous  Questions,  It  is  our  opinion  that  no  ques^- 
tion  should  be  antecedent  to  that  rule  by  which  it  is  to  be 
solved ;  neither  should  any  book  contain  Problems,  which 
cannot  be  answered  by  the  rules  therein  laid  down.     We, 
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like  Emerson,  are  fully  persuaded,  that  it  is  the  best 
method  to  treat  every  branch  of  science  distinctly,  unhi- 
terrupted  by  the  interposition  of  any  thing  foreign  to  the 
subject. 

Alligation  is,  in  former  editions,  divided  into  Alligation 
Medial  and  Alternate  :  in  the  present,  into  four  cases,  after^^ 
the  manner  of  Joyce.  We  do  not  consider  this  an  im 
provement ;  indeed,  no  changes  are  pleasing,  unless  ob- 
viously for  the  better.  The  examples  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  preceding  editions  ;  and  the  answers  are  correct, 
except  a  typographical  error  in  the  answer  to  Ex.  3,  page.- 
163— for  i,  read  -i. 

Simple  Interest  by  Decimals,     The  Examples  are  the 
same,  save  an  alteration  in  the  date  of  the  last.     In  Fe- 
branry,  iSit?,  (leap  year)  are  29  days.     The  additional 
day  not  having  been  computed,  causes  the  answer  to  be - 
erroneous:  it  should  be  £11  Is,  Id, 

Discount,  Equation  of  Payments,  and  Compound  Interest 
hy  Decimals,  The  answer  to  the  4<th  Ex.  page  173,  should 
be  ^16i2  195.  lOd, 

Annuities,  8^c,  Nearly  the  same  as  before.  The  learner 
(to  find  the  amount  of  an  annuity,  at  compound  interest) 
is  told,  page  177,  to  make  1  the  fir^  term  of  a  geometri- 
cal progression,  &c.  and  to  find  the  sum  of  as  many 
terms  of  the  series,  &c.  Now,  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  he  is  to  accomplish  this,  as  be  has  not  even  been  in- 
formed what  geometrical  progression  is,  much  more  to 
sum  a  geometrical  series. 

The  answers  are  right,  except  that  to  the  4'th  Example  : 
we  believe  it  to  be  5^566702  17^.  ^,\d.  Perhaps  the  author 
has  seldom  had  a  pupil  that  could  be  induced  to  submit  to 
the  drudgery  of  answering  this  problem,  by  the  rule  given 
in  the  text :  the  hearts  of  our  juvenile  auxiharies  were> 
more  than  once,  ready  to  fail  during  the  Herculean  task,. 

Arithmetical  Progression  is  considerably  improved  :-— 
previously  it  contained  only  three  problems  ;  now  there  are 
five.  In  the  present  edition  is  a  rule  (which  was  requisite) 
to  find  the  last,  or  any  assigned  term,  having  the  first  term 
and  common  difference  given  ;  also  one  for  finding  one  or 
more  arithmetical  proportionals  between  any  two  givers 
numbers.  Ex.  3,  page  186,  ans.  for  20,  read  IQl,  and 
Ex.  6,  pa.  187,  ans.  for  £5  3s,  read  d,2  12s'. 
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Geometrical  Progression,  This  part  of  the  work  is  also 
much  improved  :  it  contains  several  new  Examples  ;  and  u 
rule  is  added,  to  find  one  or  more  geometrical  mean  propor- 
tionals between  any  two  given  numbers,  Ans.  to  Ex.  5, 
page  19.5,  should  be  25  ^  128.  Ex.  5,  page  196,  is  mis- 
placed :  it  should  have  been  arranged  amongst  the  ques- 
tions, under  rule  2d.  The  final  figure  in  the  answer  to 
Ex.  6,  should  be  2.  In  the  ans.  to  Ex.  4,  page  198,  for 
l^e.l-,  &c.  read  4G.4',  &c. ;  and  in  the  ans.  to  Ex.  5,  for  25, 
read  24. 

Single  Position  is  considerably  altered,  and  somewhat 
enlarged.  Several  people,  we  know,  have  had  much  trouble 
-in  solving  the  6th  Ex.  by  this  rule ;  and  have  observed 
^that  the  results  are  not  proportional,  to  their  positions; 
but,  if  they  take  7|  from  1000,  instead  of  adding  it  to  the 
supposed  number,  the  process  will  become  easy. 

Double  Position  is  totally  changed.  The  rule  is  ad- 
mirable for  answering  questions  in  the  higher  branches  of 
Arithmetic ;  but  we  presume  the  Examples  vv'ill  be  less 
entertaining  to  learners,  in  this,  than  in  preceding  editions. 
The  final  figures  in  Examples  5th  and  6th,  should  be  1 
and  4,  instead  of  2  and  5.  Ex.  8  is  nearly  unintelligible. 
U  the  numbjr  required  is  to  be  added  to  55,  Mr.  B.'s 
answer  is  wrong:  it  should  be  2.588946  ►}-. 

Permutations  and  Combinaiiom^,  This  department  of 
the  work  is  considerably  augmented  atid  amended.  For 
the  ans.  to  Ex.  4,  page  20'S,  read  91  -^-^^  years,  or  91  years, 
26  days,  6  hours  ;  and  Ex.  5,  same  page,  read  40S20. 
The  answer  to  Ex.  3,  p^e  213,  is  wrong:  it  should  be 
6402364363415443603228541259936211926. 

Exchange  is  somewhat  improved,  although  we  have  met 
with  the  following  trifling  errors  in  the  answers.  Ex.  3, 
pa.  218,  for  2\(L  read  3rf.  Ex.  4,  ibid,  for  10  stivers,  9st. 
1  gr.  7p.  Ex.  8,  ibid,  for  U\cL  U\(L  Ex.  5,  pa.  222, 
for  6ic/.  1\(L  Ex.  4,  pa.  223,  for  25^  mar.  26.  Ex.  pa. 
225,  for  98  soldi,  99.  Ex.  4,  ibid,  for  l^d.  l\d.  Ex.  3, 
pa.  226,  for  1  pen.  4.  Ex.  5,  pa.  227,  for  7  pen.  10;  and 
Ex.  4,  pa.  183,  for  Ifr/.  \\d. 

Miscellaneous  Questions,  The  number  is  increased  to 
54.  ITie  3d  question  in  former  editions,  is  now  the  6th  ; 
but  the  ans.  to  the  3d  in  the  present  edition  is  wrong  :  it 
ought  to  be  45  yrs.  27  wks.  6  days,  1  h.  55  min.  95/^  sec. 
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I 


The  ans.  to  the  6th,  Mr.  B.  has  clianged  to  ;jC891.505 

We  allows  that  in  the  enunciation  of  this  question,  there  li 
a  little  ambiguity ;  but  we  have  always  supposed  it  to  iini 
ply  "  What  annuit}^,  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  compound 
interest,  to  continue  30  years,  is  worth  50  miillons  a 
present  money?'*  Not  *'  What  annuity  will  air.ount  t( 
,50  millions,  in  30  years,  at  4-  per  cent.  &c."  Should  thi 
latter  be  the  sense  in  whi^h  Mr,  B.  \\  ishes  it  to  be  con 
sidered,  it  is  wonderful  to  us  that  he  has  been  so  lon^ 
inattentive  to  this  offspring  of  his  imaginaiion,  as  to  let  i 
pass  through  so  many  editions,  without  correcting  tin 
gross  mistake.  We  shall  subjoin  the  value  of  the  annuitjp 
on  each  supposition  ;  on  the  1st  it  is  ^^2891504-  19^.  l-ldl 
on  the  2d  ^891504'J9.s\  l\d.  As  there  is  a  diiference'of 
2  millions,  the  omission  of  the  2  may  be  typographical. 
The  Corp.  share  in  ans.  to  quest.  29,  should  be  £^2S  lOs^ 
1-^d,  To  the  answer  to  quest.  5 1 ,  add  another  cipher  ( 0 ) . 
Properties  of  Numbers.  This  we  consider  a  valuable 
collection  ;  and  it  is  considerably  augmented. 
0^  Arithmetical  Recreations  close  tJie  work.  Those  ques- 
tions, which  can  be  answered  by  the  rules  given  in  tlie 
work,  we  should  liav«  been  pleased  to  see  amongst  the 
JMiscellanenus  Questions  ;  <ind  the  rest,  we  think,  would 
have  been  better  rejected.  -Questions  like  the  21'th,  34-tii, 
42d,  45thy  &c.  can^nly  tend  to  diminish  the  reputation  of 
any  work.  Tliey  are  mere  riddles,  told  by  villagers,  in  a 
winter's  evening,  **to  deceive  the  tedious  time."  Mr.  B. 
wants  no  such  expedients  to  make  his  work  iK)pular.  It 
is  allowed  by  most  mathematicians,  that  he  can  make  vp 
as  neat  a  volume,  on  whatever  subject  lie  treats,  as  any 
man  in  the  kingdom. 


ERRATA. 

Page  14^,  line  5  from  the  bottom,  for  -^^,  read  -^j-. 
Page  143,  line  13,  b.  for  £\  19.9.  read  £\  195.  5^  ^d,  and 
ibid,  line  5,  b.  for  1118  feet,  read  1919  feet. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  continue  the  line  (figure  1,  pa. 
182,)  from  B  to  C ;  and  (figure  2,  ibid.)  to  draw  a  line 
from  B  to  P. 
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are  all  blocklieads,  because  they  had  the  good  nature  to 
let  Mrs.  Shipley  sing,  what  was  sailed  a  duet^  alone,  when 
her  daughter  was  sick  !  Any  other  person,  not  of  Lex\s 
jxiriijy  would  have  applauded  their  good  nature  in  excus- 
ing the  jH)orsick  girl,  and  been  pleased  with  the  mother's 
doing  the  best  she  could.  //C.r,  in  his  witty  way,  sneers 
at  our  society,  because  he  supposes  that  we  had  no  other 
book  than  the  Qunrfcrlj/  Visitor. 

Any  other  person  would  have  been  tlie  more  inclined  to 
think  there  was  less  chance  of  our  being  mislead  by  the 
arguments  of  others  who  had  written  on  the  subject,  or  of 
oiu*  being  party-men.  Lex  is  a  most  unfortunate  reasoner; 
for  all  his  allusions,  or  witty  sayings,  militate  against  his 
own  arguments.  It  would  puzzle  a  Lavryer  to  define  what 
similarity  there  is  between  a  Guinea  Note,  (which  is  a 
promise  to  pay  a  Guinea  when  demaiuled,)  and  the  title 
deeds  of  an  estate,  (which  are  proofs  that  the  money  has 
been  paid.) 

Lex  says  the  question  is  not  whether  a  Golden  Guinea 
or  a  Note  is  more  valuable. — If  we  at  iirst  mistook  his 
meaning,  we  must  acknowledge  our  inability  to  understand 
him  now ;  when  he  first  asserts  that  paper  is  better  than 
gold,  and  afterwards  allows  that  gold  is  better  than  paper! 
The  losses  by  the  failure  of  banks  he  treats  as  trivial ;  but 
many  people  think  and  speak  differently,  and  also  feelingly. 
It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Lex,  should  he,  at  any  time, 
hold  notes  of  a  Bank  that  has  stopped  payment,  if  he 
could  persuade  the  good  people  of  England  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  ;  but  I  fear  his  ^finc  idea  of  the  loss  being 
only  the  fraction  of  a  farthing  in  the  pound,  will  deceive 
him,  and  leave  him  to  bear  the  v/hole  loss  himself. 

At  length  the  cloven-foot  appears  :  "  they,  (says  Lex) 
regardless  of  their  own  safety,  &c."  This  shews  that 
he  has  all  the  time  been  concerned  only  for  his  own  safety, 
and  at  once  renders  all  his  arguments  suspicious.  It 
seems  that  our  little  society,  however  insignificant  Lex 
may  wish  the  world  to  think  it,  has  convinced  him,  or 
rather  compelled  him  to  acknowledge  what  he  believed 
all  the  time — iltnl  a  Guinea  is  better  iliaii  a  Note, 
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Solutions  to  the  following  questions,  may,  perhaps,  clean 
up  the  matter  in  dispute,  more  than  ail  the  arguments  thad 
liave  been  used  : —  ( 

If,  from  this  day.  Notes  should  cease  to  be  issuedjj 
would  that  lessen  the  value  of  Guineas  ?  i 

If  people,  in  general,  should  be  persuaded,  (whetheij 
truly  or  otherwise)  that  notes  would  never  be  paid  inj 
Guineas  ;  what  would  be  the  value  of  a  Guinea  note  ?       i 

As  your  readers  must,  by  this  time,  be  tired  of  th© 
subject,  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  Lex^  and  leave  every  persoi^ 
to  draw  his  own  conclusion.  , 

Weighton,  ISfh  April,  1814.  AMICUS.  ^ 

-^ '-^55K:^5s^r5^cr' i 

ON  ENVY. 


Malevolentia  Ixtatur  allenis  mails,  et  semulatio  angltur  alienis 
bonis. Cic. 


Of  all  the  passions  which  agitate  the  human  breast,  envij 
may  undoubtedly  be  styled  the  most  incorrigible  and  hurt- 
ful. If  we  consider  its  causes  and  effects,  we  shall  imme- 
diately discover  that  it  proceeds  from  innate  depravity  and 
baseness :  it  is  depraved  on  account  of  its  nature  ;  it  is 
base  because  it  stifles  every  principle  of  honour  and 
religion.  V/hat  then  ought  we  more  to  detest  tlian  envy'? 
It  becomes  us  not  only  to  beware  lest  we  admit  this  bane- 
ful passion  ;  but  we  ought  also  to  be  circumspect  in  our 
conduct,  lest  we  give  a  pretext,  for  the  exercise  of  it,  to 
the  malevolent ;  for,  by  mournful  experience,'  it  has  been 
found,  that  envy  will  burn  and  rage  even  when  no  incen- 
tive is  offered. 

Inmost  affairs  of  human  life,  whatever  is  committed  either 
consistent  with  justice,  or  contrary  to  its  dictates,  there  is 
some  profit,  real  or  imaginar3%  expected  to  be  obtained; 
therefore,  many  are  instigated  to  set  at  defiance  every  tie 
of  nature  or  affection,  and  to  break  down  every  barrier  of 
justice  or  virtue.  But,  in  the  subject  before  us,  the  above 
remarks  will  not  generally  apply  ;  for  the  envious  man 
studies  to  destroy  the  quietude  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
v.'ithout  a  h.opc  of  benefiting  himself ;— indeed,  he  would 
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rather  be  unhappy  than  not  see  others  miserable.  As 
these  premises  are  true,  how  carefully  ought  we  to  apply 
ourselves  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  conquer  our  passions,  and  to  root  out  the  remains  of 
malignant  depravity  ;  being  assured,  that  in  whatever 
station  we  are  placed,  we  can  never  experience  true  peace 
and  happiness,  with  our  evil  propensities  and  turbulent 
passions. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject — let  us  again  consider  it  in 
another  point  of  view :  its  malignancy  v/ith  regard  to  the 
characters  of  individuals  ;  and  here,  we  may  truly  observe, 
that  it  justly  claims  our  censure  and  abhorrence.  The 
favors  of  fortune  are  frequently  partially  bestowed,  "  Bona 
Jortiince  communia  sunt  bonis  et  improhis  ;'*  they  often 
create  pride  and  insolence,  and  numberless  instances 
might  be  adduced  of  their  frailty  and  uncertainty.  It  is 
widely  different  with  reputation  ;  for  without  merit,  it 
cannot  be  obtained,  neither  when  lost,  can  it  be  retrieved. 
Here  let  us  contemplate  the  ravages  envy  has  effected. — 
How  many  characters  have  been  ruined  ?  How  many 
well-meant  labours  have  been  frustrated  ? 

The  necessity  of  a  good  character  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one ;  it  is  required  in  every  station  of  life  ;  it  is  the 
medium  through  which  men  assist  each  other.  Therefore^ 
a  person  who  has  lost  his  reputation,  may  be  said  to  have 
lost  every  thing  ;  for  in  it  friends  and  fortune  are  included. 
In  fine,  he  who  has  not  a  good  character,  is  destitute  of 
every  means  of  being  respected  and  beloved;  and  when  he 
has  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  his  memory  will  be  execrated; 
.—on  the  contrary,  a  good  character  will  procure  him 
veneration  whilst  living,  and  when  dead,  it  will,  like  the 
fiagrant  rose,  perfume  his  hallowed  dust. 

What  then  can  be  more  cruel  and  unjust  in  one  individual 
than  to  deprive  another  of  what  is  so  essential  to  his  com- 
fort and  iiappincss.  A  man  who  secretly  robs  another  is 
not  even  guilty  of  such  inhuman  conduct.  It  is  true  he 
deprives  him  of  his  possessions,  which  may  prove  advan- 
tageous, in  some  respects,  to  the  depredator  ;  yet  these 
might  be  repaired  by  industry  and  diligence  ;  but  he 
\v\\o  subverts  the  character  and  reputation  of  another, 
renders  the  sufferer  unhappy,  witlmut  enriching  himself, 
w2 
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As  Uie  blighting  mildew,  like  an  evil  genius,  blasts  an« 
destroys  the  fruits  and  produce  oi'  the  field,  so  does  envy 
the  sveets  of  friiendship  and  the  harmony  and  comforts 
hie. 

We  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  injustice  of  th: 
dangerpus  passion,  recorded  in  ancient  history: — *' On 
the  banishment  of  Ai'istides,  a  peasant,  who  did  not  kn( 
liim  personally,  ^vriting  his  name  upon  the  shell,  by  whi 
his  vote  was  given  against  hhn,  was  asked,  if  he  had  do 
him  any  wrong  that  he  wished   to  condemn  him !     N 
replied  the  peasant,  but  I  hate  to  hear  him  praised  for  hi 
justice.'^ 

The  cause  of  env}^  generally  takes  its  rise  from  tlie  con- 
te^npJation  of  the  goodness  or  attainments  of  otiiers;  but  to 
eifjoy  these,  labour  anjd  dih'gence  are  necessary  ;  and,  as 
these  requisites  are  possessed  by  few,  the  only  resource  of 
the  envious  is  to  de|')reciate  the  merits  of  others. 

We  may  conclude  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  to  avoul  envy 
requires  not  any  great  exertion  of  mind  or  body;  but 
mt^r.ely  to  keep  tiic  station  nature  has  assigned  us,  and  to 
inaintain  the  dignity  of  a  human  bemg. 

Grammar- School,  Hull,  JUVENIS. 


THE  VISITOR,  No.  IV. 


To  the  Visitor, 

Sir, — If  you  will  have  the  patience  to  bear  a  perusal  of 
a  few  of  tlie  incidents  of  my  early  days,  you,  perluips,  may 
be  able  to  suggest  a  cure  for  my  complaint,  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  not  confine  its  benefit  to  m yseh''. 

My  education  was  particular  for  neitiier  neglect  nor 
advancement,  nor  do  I  remember  any  bias  of  my  mind, 
which  was  not  displayed  by  my  youthful  competitors  ;  and 
I  met  the  advance  of  time  without  the  contempt  of  the 
wise,  or  the  adulation  of  the  ignorant.  Thus,  I  had  played 
tin-ough  the  first  acts  of  life,  v.ith  no  more  sentiment  than 
I  had  imbibed  from  Sterne,  nor  with  more  romance  than 
tliat  which  I  had  caught  in  skating  by  moonlierht.  All  my 
affectio)is  were  disengaged ;  and  1  even  thought  the  lan- 
guage of  the  enamoured  silly,  puerile,  and  efteminate. 
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On  a  sudden,  my  ideas  were  changed^  and  I  have  never 
ceased  to  remember  the  lirst  sight  of  a  certain  female,  pos- 
sessing no  attraction  beyond  a  pleasing  figure,  and  a  degree 
of  animated  expression  beaming  from  a  pretty  face.  How- 
ever, you  may  reason  upon  the  natural  causes  of  the  sensa- 
tions which  are  introduced  by  the  indulgence  of  passion, 
the  instant  feeling,  (which  most  confess  and  many  experi- 
ence,) is,  I  conjecture,  totally  inexplicable. 

In  tlie  first  stages  of  my  malady,  I  never  once  thought 
my  mistress  a  goddess  ;  yet  I  must  own  that  my  imagina- 
tion sometimes  wandered  to  a  lone  cottage,  without 
wants,  but  her  society.  I  plied  my  suit,  and  was  apparently 
successful.  My  ho])es  of  happiness  now  extended  beyond 
the  frohc  of  the  hour,  and  concentrated  in  the  object  of 
my  regard.  Every  scheme  of  life,  or  prospect  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  formed  under  the  pleasing  illusions  which  veiled 
my  senses ;  and  I  indulged  in  all  the  revels  of  fancy,  to 
gild  wiih  vivid  rays  the  bliss  I  was  about  to  snatch  from 
the  folly  of  the  world. 

The  pressure  of  the  times  was  heavy  on  my  fortunes ; 
and  I  deferred,  for  a  period,  the  appointment  of  our  nup- 
tials. Business  called  me  from  home ;  our  parting  was 
with  tender  assurance  of  affection  ;  and,  on  my  return,  our 
meeting  was  with  renewed  demonstrations  of  attachment. 
At  lengtii  my  affairs  were  propitious  ;  and,  on  the  eve  of 
my  departure  on  one  of  my  mercantile  excursions,  I  pres- 
sed the  object  of  ni}-  hopes  to  name  a  time  when  our  cares 
should  be  weakened  by  being  united  :  she  agreed  to  my 
wishes,  and  no  distant  period  was  fixed  for  the  consummation 
of  my  desires. — I  parted  rich  in  imagination  with  a  fore- 
taste of  joy.  Again  I  returned — expectation  quickened 
my  pulse — I  scarcely  breathed  from  love  and  impatience. 
^'  Sir,"  she  replied  to  -my  ardour,  *•  your  goodness  will 
pardon  my  cimduct ;  but  the  connexion  is  unpleasant  to  m}^ 
friends  and  family  ;  and  I  Iiave  been  induced,  tho'  much 
against  my  incliimtion,  to  accept  the  addresses  of  another 
gentleman." 

I  soon  discovered  the  touch-stone   of  her  motives  :   he 

.  as  rich'.^r  than  myself.     Our  acquaintance  had  continued 

iv  years,   and  many  seasons  have  passed  since  I  left  the 

.  ren  to  meditate  upon  my  wrongs ;  and  although  1  have 

w  ii 
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been  busy  in  the  world,  and  seldom  ])assed  an  idle  hour, 
jetvvill  reflection  return  to  thedays  of  my  youth,  and  agitate 
my  mind  with  fruitless  regrets  and  unnecessary  complaints. 
Even  now  I  cannot  rehearse  my  fate,  without  feeling  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  pity  and  indignation; — emotions  which 
liave  alternately  occupied  the  leisure  of  my  thoughts,  and 
sometimes  interwoven  themselves  into  my  occupations  and 
pursuits,  when  sickness  or  disappointment  has  prepared 
the  mind  for  the  influence  of  its  baneful  recollection. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  weakness  ;  but  men  arc  not  to  be 
held  guilty  for  errors  they  cannot  escape.  If  time  has  not 
drawn  the  link  of  association  too  close,  I  would  encounter 
any  privation  or  difficulty  to  purchase  relief.  And,  in  the 
hope  that  your  observations  of  human  life  have  extended 
to  the  subject  of  my  suffering,  I  v/as  induced  to  ask  an 
opinion  w^hich  might  afibrd  to  me  the  prospect  of  returning 
health  and  vigour  of  mind. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Pu'pon,  April  \st,  1811.  AMATORIUS. 

To  the  Visitor, 

Sir, — I  am  suffering  under  a  consumptive  malady,  which 
has  long  alarmed  my  friends ;  but  the  grave  to  me  seems 
only  to  promise  consolation.  I  should  not  have  been  led 
to  this  disclosure,  but  for  the  impression  I  lately  received, 
that  it  is  sinful,  even  by  indirect  means,  to  accelerate  my 
dissolution;  and  that  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  friends,  is  ill  ex- 
pressed by  the  fear  I  give  to  their  hopes,  and  the  gloom  I 
create  on  their  social  hours.  The  power  of  medicine  is 
wasted  on  my  body,  because  the  afHiction  of  the  mind  is 
too  subtle  for  observation  ;  or,  being  seen,  is  too  potent 
for  application. 

At  an  early  age,  I  became  the  object  of  affection  to  a 
youth,  in  my  own  circle  in  society,  v/hose  attractions  with 
me  had  an  equal  effect.  My  friends  were  not  averse  ta 
his  addresses  ;  and  I  enjoyed  felicity  in  prospective,  with- 
out calculating  on  the  cares  and  mischances  of  life. 

I  have  an  elder  sister,  who,  in  the  spring  of  her  days, 
was  thought  a  little  beauty.  Vanity  cherished  her  pride, 
und  to  use  a  phrase  true  as  homely,  she  ovcrstood  her 
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market;  and  now  is  on  the  list  of  antiquated  virgins.  That 
caution  and  finesse,  which  my  sister  thought  might  have 
saved  lier,  she  early  instilled  into  my  mind  ;  and  as  soon  as 
opportunity  allowed,  I  had,  in  her  own  words,  two  strings 
to  my  bow :  I  retained  the  youth  who  possessed  the 
flutterings  of  my  heart ;  and  was  led  to  encourage  another, 
whose  wealth  was  more  attractive  to  her  who  could  not 
feel  my  regards.  This  duplicity  was  soon  discovered,  by 
an  accident  which  wariness  had  not  foreseen,  but  prudence 
might  remove.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  artificial 
foresight  of  weak  and  wicked  minds. 

^ly  lover  left  me  with  manly  indignation  ;  and  my  attrac- 
tions were  all  brought  to  bear  upon  my  wealthier  beau. — 
He  soon  proposed  terms ;  but  broke  his  engagement, 
because  my  father  refused  to  advance  the  full  price  which 
he  had  set  upon  the  worth  of  his  establishment. 

In  this  mortifying  situation,  I  experienced  many  of  the 
visiting  compunctions  of  guilt,  which  I  thought  justly 
brought  upon  me  by  my  duplicity  and  disingenuousness. 
However,  my  sister  made  a  proper  display  of  my  contrition; 
and,  by  her  judicious  arFangenicnts,  soon  brought  me 
again  into  company  with  the  first  object  of  my  regard. — 
His  candour  and  benevolence  bound  him  closer  to  my 

irt ;  and  I  once  more  vowed  faith  and  fidelity. 

At  this  juncture,  a  change  of  residence  threw  me  into 
anotljer  sphere  of  action,  and  overcame  my  resolutions  by 
increasing  my  temptations.  My  sister,  as  usual,  finding 
her  charms  faithless  'and  lier  f  ite  remediless,  , again  began 
her  attacks  upon  the  fortunes  of  our  new  acquaintance,  by 
masking  a  battery  of  my  remaining  attractions  upon  their 
hearts.  The  delights  of  novelty  too  effectually  combated 
resistance  ;  and  the  pride  of  my  conquest  suppressed  my 
feaf,  until  I  found  my  tacit  acquiescence  had  the  second 
time  lost  me  a  husband,  and  left  me  the  chief  sufferer  in 
a  ."system  of  fraud,  in  v/hich,  I  supposed,  I  was  only  acting 

uhordinate  character. 

I'he  fidness  of  my  failure  did  not  strike  at  my  designs 
with  all  the  weight  of  conviction,  until  J  found  tliat  the 
two  remaining  beaux,  whom  I  had  separately  encouraged, 
had  given  me  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  workl,  by  an 
exposition,  which  1  had  not  the  prudence  to  calculate,  nor 
coura^ie  to  endure. 
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The  horrors  of  my  situation,  aggravated  by  the  miscar- 
riage of  my  schemes,  opened  my  eyes  to  the  folly  and  to 
the  crime  of  my  conduct  ;  which  is  now  more  insupport- 
able, from  the  mortifying  certainty  that  my  repentance  is 
as  unavailing  as  my  regret.  I  have  humbled  myself  before 
my  injured  friend  ;  but  although  I  impressed  his  mind  with 
sorrow,  and  saw  the  struggles  of  his  passion  witli  his  rea- 
son, I  could  not  plead  against  a  resolve  which  bound  me 
to  his  heart;  but  which  was  equally  forbidden  by  his 
understanding,  and  by  his  experience. 

The  cause  of  repentance  is  but  of  small  consequence, 
when  the  effect  is  sincere  and  permanent ;  but  it  is  difficult, 
even  in  the  most  contrite  penitent,  to  overcome  the  scoffs 
and  contumely  of  those,  who  in  the  pride  of  innocence,  or 
in  the  security  of  vice,  have  escaped  temptation,  or  avoided 
tletection.  I  should  weary  you  with  a  repetition  of  the 
insults  I  have  experienced  from  my  own  sex,  or  with  the 
taunts  I  have  received  from  yours.  My  heart  drooped 
under  the  accumulation  of  my  disappointments.  I  could 
no  longer  support  the  burden  of  society  ;  and  my  liealth 
has  become  the  sacrifice  of  mj^  feelings.  Should  I  recover, 
I  can  never  join  the  society  I  have  so  nmch  abused.  I 
know  not  which  way  to  turn — 1  know  not  what  to  do. — 
The  friends  who  are  now  so  kind,  cannot  close  their  eyes 
to  my  faults  ;  and,  when  their  fears  cease  to  be  excited  for 
my  safety,  will  they  not  treat  me  with  t'he  general  rudeness 
I  have  drawn  upon  my  devoted  frame  ? 

Pray,  Sir,  advise  me,  and  give  me  some  consolation;  but 
let  me  intreat  you  to  spare  my  sufferings,  and  to  regard 
my  weakness.  In  expectation  of  reading  your  advice  and 
remarks,  I  am, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Iloldeniess,  April  IWi,  1814.  CONTRITIA. 


1  have  selected  the  preceding  letters  for  this  quarter's 
publication,  more  from  the  solicitations  of  my  friends,  than 
from  my  own  regard  to  the  subject.  It  lias  been  observed, 
that  I  did  not  treat  my  correspondent  Mr.  S.  Silent  with 
merited  attention,  in  not  answering  his  letter  in  the  Num- 
ber for  hist  June. 
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The  notions  of  such  as  feel  tli©  malady  of  love  in  its 
highest  stages,  are,  for  the  most  part,  chimerical  and  in- 
definite, and  have  so  little  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  to 
guide  their  choice,  to  direct  their  means,  and  to  secure 
their  felicity,  that  speculation  is  only  approved  as  far  as  it 
flatters  their  propensities  ;  and  advice  is  only  followed  as 
long  as  it  accords  with  their  determinations.  It  is  the  time 
of  life  when  truth  has  the  least  brilliance,  and  when  com- 
mon sense  has  tlie  least  regulation  :  when  passion,  scorning 
tliC  restraints  of  wisdom,  breaks  with  feverish  pulse  the 
guards  of  prudence,  mocks  at  the  forms  of  rationality, 
revels  in  the  wild  delirium  of  ideal  joy — and  'wakes  to 
grief,  to  satiety,  or  to  disappointment. 

To  Mr.  Silent  I  thought  an  answer  unnecessary;  for, 
did  he  feel  the  true  influence  of  the  passion,  his  determina- 
tion would  have  been  formed  before  he  could  have  received 
my  comment,  or  did  he  command  the  ordinary  regulations 
of  his  understanding,  he  would  have  immediately  seen  that 
no  sense  of  honour  or  of  justice  ought  to  bind  him  through 
life  to  a  partner  who  began  her  advances  in  deceit,  and 
retained  her  conquest  by  dissimulation  ;  but  who  could  not 
longer  gratify  liis  silly  propensity  than  the  first  incentive 
to  follow  her  own. 

It  appears,  from  the  confession  of  Amatorius,  that  he 
has  mistaken  the  employment  of  his  physical  powers  for 
the  occupation  of  his  mind.  Both  my  correspondents 
seem  to  be  aware,  that  to  lament  the  past  is  idle ;  but  to 
improve  the  future  is  the  true  wisdom  of  experience. — 
Contritia  must  persevere  in  a  course  of  humility  and  vir- 
tue, if  she  hopes  that  the  heahng  wing  of  time  will  bring 
peace  to  her  heart ;  and  Amatorius  should,  by  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  his  faculties,  on  some  subject  which 
requires  the  constant  exertion  of  memory,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  reasoning  powers,  weed  from  his  fancy  and 
recollection  the  ills  of  former  days,  and  mould  his  thoughts 
into  a  less  confined  shape.  Any  abstruse  science  might 
give  his  mind  relief;  but  none  is  more  useful  and  beneficial 
than  Mathematics;  and  no  subject  can  improve,  delight, 
and  elevate  the  fancy  more  than  their  application  to 
natural  philosophy — the  wisdom  of  nature  : — the  produc- 
tions of  the  Almighty. 
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AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  FATES  j 

A    FRAGMENT. 


The  following  lines  were  written  by  the  late  eccentriq 
Isaac  Ritson,  of  Penrith,  and  were  struck  off  in 
moment,  merely  from  his  having  accidentally  written  thd 
three  words  Clotko,  Lachesis,  Atropos,  to  try  his  penj 
after  mending  it. — It  has  been  remarked  that  Ritson  was 
too  volatile  to  be  a  good  author  ;  as  it  was  difficult  to 
prevail  on  him  to  revise  and  correct  any  thing. — The  fol- 
lowing verses  were  taken  from  his  first,  and  perhaps,  only 
copy,  vrritten  on  the  back  of  old  letters. 

CUMBRIENSIS. 

I  wonder  much,  as  yet  you're  spinning  fates. 
What  thread  vouVe  twisted  out  for  me. 

Old  Jades ! 
Clad  in  your  shades  Cimmerian :  could  I  pierce 
The  horrid  depths  of  yew,  that  shade  youv  caverns, 
I'd  make  the  race  of  men  turn  more  than  pale 
With  terrors  yet  unknown. — But,  still  spin  on. 
Careless  if  ye  produce,  or  weal  or  v.'oe. — 
Yes  !   weird  Sisters  I  ye  unconscious  pour 
The  bitter,  or  the  honied  draughts  of  life. 
Reckless  of  what  we  feel. — Still  turn  your  wheel, 
And  still,  like  village-maids,  ye  spin  and  sing, 
Tho'  ev'ry  note  beats  like  the  knoiling  death-bell, 
And  empires  rise  and  fall,  as  ye  decree. — 
Ah,  Lachesis!  perhaps  for  me  thou  spinn'st 
Neglect,  contempt,  and  penury,  and  woe ; 
Be*t  so, — while  that  foul  fiend,  the  Spleen, 
And  moping  Melancholy,  spare  me,  all  the  rest 
ril  bear  as  should  a  man ; — 'twill  do  me  good, 
And  teach  me,  (what  no  better  fortune  could,) 
Humility  and  sympathy  with  others*  ills. 

Too  oft,  O  shame  !  we  pine  at  paltry  woe?, 
Forgetful  that  we  merit  greater ;  since  full  off, 
We  tease  and  torment  one  another; — far  too  oft 
Are  cruel  to  the  poor  dumb-race,  in  Being's  scale 
Perhaps  as  good  as  we. — Ah  me  !  why  sleeps 
Tiie  thunder-bolt  of  Heaven,  v.hiist  God's  uU-sceing  eye 
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Perceives  what  tyrants  men  are  !  and  how  much, 
Wretched  themselves,  they  make  creation  groan. 
Yet  man  still  murmurs, — still  forgets  to  o^^  n 
That  suff 'ring  is  the  nat*ral  doom  of  guilt. — 
Why  ? — ^vhat  i  if  on  a  bed  of  thorns  we  sleep ; 
Fools  that  we  are,  tliis  bed  ourselves  have  m.ade, 
And  sharpened  all  its  goads. — Ye  de^^tinies  ! 
I  love  you  much ; — ye  flatter  not  my  pride : — 
Your  meiii,  'tis  true,  is  wrinkled,  Iim'd  and  sour; 
Your  words  are  harsh  and  stern ;  and  sterner  still 
Your  purposes  to  me. — Yet  I  forgive 
Whatever  you  have  done,  or  mean  to  do. — 
Beneath  some  baleful  Planet  born,  I've  found 
In  all  this  world  no  friend,  with  fost'ring  hand. 
To  lead  me  on  to  science,  which  I  love 
Beyond  all  else  the  world  could  give ;  yet  still 
Your  rigour  I  forgive ;  ye  are  not  yet  my  Iocs : 
My  own  untutored  will's  my  only  curse. 

We  grasp  AHpUaftic  appio;, — blooming  }:;oifeon  ! 
We  love  what  we  should  hate ; — how  kind,  ye  fates  i 
To  thwart  our  wishes; — O  you're  kind  to  scourge 
And  Hay  us  to  die  bone,  to  make  u:^  feci. 
— — -=<sff®(2>'r!k-©'?>o©c~-=- — 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  TIIENT. 
Concluded  from  page  230,  No.  V. 


**  Yet,  pensive,  was  the  lovely  maid, 
"  And  oft  she  sought  the  peaceful  glade, 
"  Far  from  the  world,  its  cares  and  fears ; 
"  She  nuis'd  on  things  above  her  years. 
"  There  thirty  nymjihs  her  steps  attend, 
"  And  harmless  mirth  with  study  blend. 
"  Stern  Ilumbcr,  Lindum's  mighty  Ivord, 
"  Who  rul'd  his  people  with  the  sword, 
"  One  hapless  day  beheld  the  maid, 
"  As  thro*  her  native  wilds  she  stray'd ; 
*'  (To  chare  the  shaggy  mountain  boar, 
"  The  chief  had  left  his  sea-bath'd  shore.) 
"  Entranced  he  stood,  and  view'd  unseen, 
**  The  lovely  Wue-ey'd  mountain-queen; 
"  He  felt  thro'  all  Ins  darken'd  soul 
"  New  passions  rise,  which  spurn'd  control. 
"  Now  gentle  love  his  breast  inspires : 
"  What  stoop  to  woo  ?  his  bosom  fires 
"  At  such  a  thought.     Now  stubborn  pride, 
**  Now  raging  lust,  his  thoughts  divide 
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"  He  loves,  yet  fears  her  father's  power, 
"  His  scowling;  brows  reveniieftjl  low'r; 
"  Witli  sullen  step,  he  stalk'cl  avvuy : 
"  Well  liad  the  maid  ne'er  seen  tirat  dav. 
"  She  dreamt  not  of  th'  impendinjj:  storm, 
"  Rais'd  by  her  too  angelic  form.'' 
Yet  still  more  eruel  was  her  flitc. 
And  crowding  ills  lier  steps  await : 
Her  father  from  her  arms  was  torn 
By  cruel  death.     Thus  left  forlorn  ; 
Though  born  to  rule  her  native  lantl, 
Yet  feeble  is  a  woman's  hand. 
Now  foes  invade,  and  busy  war 
Sharpens  the  spear,  or  mounts  the  car ; 
Each  warrior  strikes  his  bossy  shield, 
His  country  calls  him  to  the  field; 
His  home,  his  wife,  his  children  dear, 
Of  all  he  takes  a  parting  view, 
AVipes  from  his  eye  the  faUing  tear. 
Then  bids  one  long,  one  last  adieu. 
Thus  Icrt  alone,  cacli  tender  fair, 
Put  up  to  Heav'n  the  frequent  pray'r : — 
"  O  thou  tremendous  unknown  king, . 
"  Who  ridest  on  the  whirlwind's  wing ; 
*'  And  ye,  who  chase  on  hills  of  air, 
"  The  fleeting  roe,  or  shaggy  bear; 
"  Ghosts  of  our  sires,  who  bravely  fell, 
'*'  (Whose  deeds  our  bards  shall  ever  tell) 
"  Bend  from  your  clouds,  your  airy  cars, 
"  Smile  on  your  sons,  and  bless  the  wars; 
"  Grant  they  may  stem  the  battle's  tide, 
"  And  humble  their  invader's  pride ; 
"  Eacli  hero  guard  'nudst  war's  alarms, 
"  And  safe  return  them  to  our  arms." 

Thus  was  employ'd  the  royal  maid, 
When  eve  had  spread  her  sombre  shade. 
The  earlh,  which  tomb'd  her  sire,  she  pressed, 
And,  bath'd  in  tears,  her  pray'r  address'd : 
AVhen  Lindum's  lord  appear'd  in  sight 
The  maiden  started  with  affright : 
Again  he  led  the  hardy  chace, 
Again  he  sought  the  nnich-lov'd  place; 
He  gaz'd  upon  the  lovely  dame, 
And  felt  reviv'd  the  sleeping  flame; 
He  knew  the  heroes  were  afar 
From  home,  engag'd  in  glorious  war,— 
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He  thought  upon  his  vengeful  vows, 

His  soul  with  brutal  pleasure  glows. 

He  gaz'd  on  her  angelic  charms. 

Then  sprang  to  seize  her  in  his  amis. 

Away  the  maids,  aftHghted,  flew : 

He  and  his  train  as  quick  pursue; 

In  frantic  haste  the  nymphs  divide. 

And  none  is  left  t'  attend  her  side. 

H amber  pursues  the  royal  maid. 

O'er  hill  and  plain,  through  dale  and  glade : 

Quick  o'er  the  moorlands  now  she  flies ; 

Moel  Cope  re-echoes  with  her  cries. 

E'en  Wrekin  hears  the  piercing  sound. 

And  Pyre-hill's  rocks  and  caves  resound; 

But  all  is  vain, — no  help  is  near, 

No  hero  lifts  th'  opposing  spear. 

But  sec,  she  faints !  ah  see,  she  falls  ! 
On  all  th'  immortal  pow'rs  she  calls, — 
Calls  on  the  fair-orb' d  queen  of  night. 
To  hide  her  from  the  Tyrant's  sight. 
Diana  heard  the  hapless  pray'r, 
And  smil'd  upon  the  sinking  fair. 

Now  Humber  sprung  to  seize  his  prize. 
Whilst  savage  joy  gleam' d  thro'  his  eyes ; 
But  see,  beneath  his  ruthless  hands 
The  virgin  melts ; — aghast  he  stands, — 
He  clasps  his  arms  to  hold  the  fair. 
But  all  he  meets  is  empty  air. 
He  views,  though  petrified  with  fear. 
The  lovely  maiden  disappear. 

Like  drifting  heaps  of  wintry  snow, 
Which  rest  on  Saowdon's  misty  brow, — 
Before  the  sun's  meridian  force 
Dissolve,  and  form  the  river's  source ; 
So  she  tlissolves  in  rolling  streams. 
And  o'er  the  plain  her  waters  teems ; 
And  pounng  through  the  parting  earth. 
The  mighty  Trent  receives  her  birth. 

Her  nymphs,  too,  feel  Diana's  hand  ; — 
Transform'd  to  streams  by  her  conmiand. 
To  seek  their  queen  their  courses  bend. 
And  in  one  mass  their  ciu'rcnts  blend. 
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Here  Lyme  attends  her  at  her  source, 
There  Sow  and  Penk  pursue  tlieir  course, 
There,  thro'  the  meads,  BIythe's  waters  stray, — 
Fame  bears  her  sisters  on  her  way ; 
By  gentle  Dove,  see  Churnet  led, 
Soft  murrn'ring  o'er  their  rocky  bed. 
Lathkill  and  Wye  together  seek 
Fair  Dcrwent,  claughtcr  of  the  Peak, 
And  there  }'oung  Erwash  pours  her  stream. 
There  Soar  and  Wreke  their  waters  teen). 
There  feeble  Linn  her  presence  yields. 
There  Deeven  hastes  from  Belvoir's  fields : 
Idle,  though  last,  her  current  bends. 
And,  with  the  rest,  her  queen  attends ; 
From  ev'ry  hill  her  maidens  throng. 
And  roll  their  kindred  streams  along. 

The  wond'rous  change  stern  Humber  view'd. 
And  back  his  sullen  coriric  pursued ; 
Then  thrice  invok'd  green  ocean's  god. 
To  wield  his  strong  avenging  rod ; 
Old  Neptune  heard  his  fav'rite's  prayV, 
And  rais'd  his  head  with  wTathful  air; 
He  saw  Diana's  triumj^h  rise. 
Whilst  fell  revenge  gleam'd  through  his  eyes ; 
Her  pow'r  had  dar'd  invade  his  reign. 
He  fear'd  the  freedom  of  the  main. 
Stern  Humber  pac'd  the  ocean's  shore. 
And  listcn'd  to  the  surge's  roar, — 
Neptune  beheld  him  from  afar. 
And  thither  drove  his  v\  at'ry  car ; 
His  trident  rais'd  from  Ocean's  bed. 
And  wav'd  it  o'er  his  fav'rite's  head; 
Then  phmg'd  in  Trent's  new  flowing  tide, — 
The  shores  recede  on  cither  side ; 
The  deep  obeys  its  monarch's  word, 
And  bears,  iu  triumph,  Lindum's  lord ; 
Old  Ocean's  caves  with  welcomes  ring, 
And  tritons  hail  the  mighty  King ; 
Sound  from  their  shells  in  swcljing  strains, 
"  The  wat'ry  God  triumphant  reigns ; — 
Let  all  the  earth  his  pow'r  jjroclaim. 
And  all  revere  his  mighty  name; 
'Tis  he  com.mands  the  raging  deep. 
Raises  the  storm,  and  makes  it  sleep; 
Old  Ocean  feels  his  liigh  control. 
And  owns  his  sway  from  pole  to  pole ; — 
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Then  spread  around  in  sounding  strains, 
The  wat'ry  God  triumphant  reigns." 

Diana  saw  with  wild  affright. 
And  veird  in  clouds  her  silver  light. 
Stern  Humber  rear'd  his  boisterous  head. 
Whilst  gentle  Trent  affrighted  fled; 
Humber  pursues, — his  swelling  tide. 
Now  sweeps  in  slow  majestic  pride ; — 
Now  spurns  its  bounds  with  fierce  disdain. 
And  rolls  impetuous  o'er  the  plain  : 
His  hounds,  transformed,  his  triumph  gi*ace. 
Lift  their  white  heads,  and  join  the  chace ; 
Whilst  Neptune  views  the  strife  begun, 
And  glories  in  his  favoured  son. 

And  even  now,  each  coming  day, 
Humber  pursues  his  boisterous  way  ,* 
But  when  the  moon  with  full-orb'd  light. 
In  grandeur  reigns,  the  queen  of  night  j — 
Or,  when  in  grief,  she  hides  her  face. 
And  blackest  night  supplies  her  place, 
Then  Humber  spends  his  utmost  force. 
And  Trent  rolls  back  her  wonted  course : — 
Then  the  invading  surges  rise, 
And  proudly  dare  to  top  the  skies ; 
Rocks,  by  their  force,  are  downward  torn, 
And  branching  trees  in  triumph  borne ; 
Whilst  wond'ring  people  gaze  around. 
And,  trembling,  fear  to  touch  the  ground. 
And  still,  whilst  earth  her  stores  shall  spread. 
Shall  Humber  be  beheld  with  dread: 
Tho'  Trent's  great  wealth  spreads  far  and  wide. 
And  navies  on  her  bosom  ride ; 
Yet  when  th*  impetuous  waves  shall  rear 
Their  foaming  heads, — smooth  Trent  shall  fear ; 
Whilst  Humber  proudly  sweeps  the  shores. 
And,  raging,  like  the  wnirlwind  roars. 

Thus  have  I  told  the  wond*rous  talc. 
Which  thou,  my  son,  dcsirM  to  know; 
The  stores  of  science  ne'er  shall  fail: 
Oh  may'st  thou  still  in  knowledge  grow  ! 

Gainsburgh,  April  lUk,  1813.  AGIB. 
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TO  THE  PRESS. 


Hail  !  thou  whose  lofty  notes  impress 
With  list' riing  awe  th'  asfonish'd  world; 
Who  long,  in  Typographic  dress, 
The  map  of  knowledge  hast  unfurl'd. 

Permit  a  Bard  thy  praise  to  sing, 
Whom  love  of  freedom  now  inspires; 
To  touch  for  thee  tli'  unsullied  string. 
And  bask  in  virtue's  fond  desires. 

O  !  could  I  weave  a  wreath  for  thee, 
No  venal  hand  should  choose  thy  bays ; 
But  truth  should  rise,  with  pious  glee. 
To  sound  the  clarion  of  thy  praise. 

Yet  how  inadequate  's  my  muse. 
The  theme  deserves  a  "  I)oric  reed  ,**' 
Tliy  records  shew  thy  virtuous  views, 
Thine  own  existence  is  thy  meed. 

Four  lustra  now  have  wing'd  their  flight, 
Since  thy  enlight*ning  race  began ; 
Europe  beheld  thee,  with  delight, 
Dispensing  wond'rous  gifts  to  man. 

But  Europe's  bounds,  nor  Ocean's  charts, 
Could  check  thy  far-extending  rays ; 
England  to  heathen  lands  imparts 
Thy  matchless /or??i,  in  modern  days. 

Where  man  was  veil'd  in  grossest  night. 
Where  Gods  of  wood  regard  obtain, 
We  see  thee  dart  immortal  light, 
And  praise  the  author  of  thy  reign. 

The  balm,  that  human  w!oes  removo, 
We  share  from  thine  all-copiousFount; 
Religion,  Justice,  Tkuth  and  Love, 
All  rally  round  thy  sacred  mount. 

Why  glows  the  patriot's  loyal  heart, 
Why  burns  the  sage  with  holy  fire ; 
If  thou  thy  proof  dost  not  irnpart  ? 
For  surely  thou  art  vrisdom's  lyre. 
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Go  on,  with  philosophic  sway, 
Improvement  marks  tlie  road  to  fame ; 
While  Stereotypes  and  Stanhopes  pay 
Intrinsic  glory  to  thy  name. 

Where'er  our  fellow-men  reside, 
May' St  thou  the  2:ospc4-tnith  expand ; 
May  peace  o'er  all  thy  works  preside, 
But  chiefly  on  oiu*  native  land. 

Unrivall'd  may  thine  art  still  shine. 

The  prop  of  age  and  glow  of  youth; 

May  Gou  preserve  thee  from  each  base  design, 

The  sun  of  science  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

Hull.  T.  E.  ABBOTT. 


A  Traxslatiox  of  the  Latin  Letter,  No.  L  page 
33,  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  Classical  Tutor  in  Mr.  Putsey's 
Academy,  Pickering ;  and  Juvenis,  Grammar-SchooI, 
Hull.*  

That  literary  gift,  most  excellent  Majesty,  which  we 
have  received  from  your  Highness,  hath  infused  into  our 
minds  such  a  degree  of  hope  and  consolation,  as  cannot 
be  expressed  ;  it  will  prove  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  com- 
prehending of  its  contents  ;  and  cause  us,  with  all  labour 
and  diligence,  to  apply  to  those  studies,  which,  we  per- 
ceive, are  your  highest  care,  (as  you  greatly  excel  in 
them)  ;  and  which  your  Majesty  seems  to  wish  us  to 
study,  that  we  may  make  some  progress  therein. 

Moreover,  we,  above  all  other  persons,  owe  the  greatest 
obligations  to  your  Majesty  ;  your  distinguished  marks  of 
benevolence  are  so  conspicuous  as  no  power  of  words  can 
express :  and  if  we  should  attempt  to  describe  either  the 
actions,  or  relations  of  such  kindness,  though  the  perpetual 
variety  of  succeeding  favours  seems  to  encourage  us,  yet, 
eventually,  they  more  and  more  overwhelm  us  ;  especially, 

*  The  translations  of  these  ingenious  gentlemen  are  sn 
uch  alike,  that,  to  insert  them  separately,  would  be  considered 
itol(»gical. 
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as  for  all  our  knowledge,  and  all  our  possessions,  we  ar 
indebted  to  your  Highness,  so  that  we  are  compelled  t 
take  refuge  under  your  clemency. — Yet  we  doubt  not  tha 
a  King,  evidently  of  divine  benignity,  who  hath  oneratec 
us  with  so  many  favours,  will  add  this, — not  to  think  tha 
those  things  are  bestowed  on  the  ungrateful,  which  an 
only  due  to  grateful  minds. 

May  our  letters,  (usually  the  substitutes  of  the  absent' 
be  their  own  interpreters.  We  ardently  pray  for  you 
Excellency  all  blessings,  with  their  long  continuance. 

Your  ^Majesty's  most  devoted  servants, 

MARGARET  &  JANE  SEYMOUR, 

--1 — iii>@<i 
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Observations  on  the  Choice  of  a  School,  hy  the  Rev,  C.  L,  L. 
LL,D. 

"Instead  of  giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon 
the  subject,"  says  Dr.  Goldsmith,  in  his  Essay  on  Educa- 
tion, '*  it  had  been  much  better  if  the  writers  had  given  us 
the  result  of  their  observations  with  didactic  simplicity.'* 
And  had  Dr.  L.  followed  the  spirit  of  this  sensible  remark, 
he  would  have  saved  himself  much  discredit,  and  his 
reviewers  much  trouble.  The  importance  of  the  discus- 
sion alone  induces  us  to  search  for  the  deeply  hidden 
*'  observations ;"  and  to  comment  on  a  work  which  we 
cannot  commend. 

The  silly  visions  of  Ensor,  and  the  professional  theories 
of  the  venerable  Edgeworth,  are  too  far  removed  from 
practicability  to  affect  the  community,  or  to  demand  our 
attention.  Dr.  Knox  has  lain  long  upon  the  same  shelf 
Avith  Lord  Chesterfield ;  and  the  publication  before  us 
might  have  passed  to  its  fate  unnoticed,  had  it  not  been 
addressed  to  that  portion  of  mankind  which  is  the  most  in 
danger  from  its  speciousness. 

Next  to  the  abstruseness  of  pathology,  there  seems  to  be 
no  subject  upon  which  men  have  less  understanding,  and 
affect  more  knowledge,  than  upon  education  :  neither  is 
there  a  consideration  of  more  consequence,  nor  one  moro 
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neglected.  Dr.  L.  has  wisely  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
middling  (middle)  class  of  society,  leaving  the  indigent  to 
the  Bells  and  Lancasters ;  and  the  wealthy  to  the  public 
schools.  But,  like  the  universal  practice  of  empirics,  he 
has  discovered  a  never-failing  specific  for  every  intellectual 
evil  of  the  age,  in  the  application  of  the  "  Propria  quse 
maribus"  of  every  language,  living  and  dead ;  from  the 
Arabic  of  which  we  understand  him  to  be  a  University 
professor,  to  his  jnother-tongue :  a  mixture,  which  he 
advises  to  be  taken  early,  as  physicians  prescribe  com- 
pound aperients  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach. — Were 
we  to  judge  of  the  Doctor's  abilities,  by  the  success  of 
this  remedy  on  himself,  we  believe  that  his  rule  would  be 
found  incorrect.  Dr.  L.  says  it  was  practised  in  Eliza- 
beth's time.  Does  he  mean  that  Shakespeare  and  Spen- 
ser were  classics,  or  that  Napier,  Harriot,  Bacon,  and 
many  others  of  that  age,  did  not  attend  to  figures  ?  But 
it  seems  that  Dr.  L.  fears  as  much  the  nine  digits,  and 
their  magic  evolutions,  as  a  Wold- Peasant  does  the  sight 
of  an  astrologer's  horoscope. 

"  The  grtat  object"  (of  Education),  says  Dr.  L.  is  to 
produce  *'  the  greatest  quantity  of  intellect,  and  moral 
worth  "  This  intricate  sentence  contains  the  position  on 
which  his  system  is  founded.  Intellechts  is  Englislied  by 
Ainsworth  and  others, — *'  Understanding;^^  which,  we 
presume,  may  be  disciplined,  but  not  produced.  However 
we  will  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  intellect  is  meant; 
and  it  becomes  a  truism  too  trite  to  need  either  comment 
or  illustration  ;  although  tiiere  is  a  degree  of  pedantry 
about  the  expression  which  displeases,  for  the  greatest 
quantity  must  be  a  possible  quantity.  His  next  considera- 
tion is  the  quality,  and,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  neither 
deductive  nor  conclusive,  he  brings  himself  to  these  asser- 
tions :  that  '*  Youth  seems  to  be  particularly  fitted  for  the 
accjuisition  of  language,  and  benefited  eminently  by  it ;'' 
and,  "  that  the  accjuisition  of  laiiguai2;es  has  the  same 
tendency."  No  man,  with  the  faculty  of  hearing,  will  deny 
the  propo^rition,  nor  will  any  one  contend  that  benefit  is 
not  to  be  derived  from  the  second.  Yet  none  but  the 
wildest  of  theorists  will  attempt  to  deduce  the  best  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect  from  languages  alone  :  an  absurdity  which 
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the  Doctor  has  inflated  in  the  same  garb  under  which  he 
has  swollen  those  most  common -place  observations  which 
we  have  just  quoted. 

The  study  of  our  native  language  he  supposes  to  be  the 
fittest  for  youth.     How  would  he  ask  for  his  hat  without 
it !    And  from  this  necessity  Dr.  L.  stumbles  upon  the  in- 
ference that  youth  should  be  directed  to  apply  to  as  many 
languages  as  they  can  tolerably  acquire  within  the  period 
allotted  for  their  education.     The  next  step,   after  the 
acquisition  of  the  words  of  our  native  language,  is  the 
attainment  of  its  structure,  which  he  argues  strengthens 
the  faculties.    Again,  he  confesses  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  teach  the  English  language  grammatically,  without  a 
comparison  of  it  with  another  language.      Certain!}^  we 
only  know  objects  and  qualities  by  comparison  ;  but,  with- 
out giving  him  too  much  credit  for  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, we  will  assure  him,  that  he  mistakes  the  ordinary 
progress  of  nature  for  a  proof  of  his  Babylonish  theory. 
Could  we  teach  children  to  reason  upon  the  structure  of 
language,  it  would  be  an  early  induction  to  the  faculties 
of  the  mind ;  but  what  man  would  think  of  informing  a 
child,  which  is  acquiring  the  first  ideas  of  the  structure, 
that  the  nominative  is  the  name  for  the  agent  or  doer  of 
an  action ;  that  the  verb  expresses  the  action  ;  and  the 
accusative  the  object  acted  upon  ;  and  that  this  reasoning 
with  the  collateral  arguments  of  oblique  cases,  is  to  be 
applied  to  abstract  nouns.     It  would  be  as  unintelligible 
to  a  school-boy,  as  the  explication  of  the  Rule  of  Three 
by  Euclid's  definition  of  analogies.     To  learn  by  rote  the 
rules    of  grammar,    would    undoubtedly    strengthen   tlie 
memory  :  equally  so  would  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood. — 
That  early  education   can   do  more  than  stre  ngtben  the 
memory,  Dr.  L.  has  not  shewn  :  and,  with  what  the  store- 
room of  intellect  should  be  stocked,  he  has  failed  to  esta- 
blish.    Had  he  asked  any  parent,  whether  his  son,  as  his 
understanding  enlarged  tind  unfolded,  should  have  for  the 
use  of  his  reasonii\g  powers  the  knov/ledge  only  of  the 
inflections  of  Greek  verbs,  and   the  variety  of  French 
adverbs,  or  of  the  facts  of  liJstory  and  nature,  his  choice 
can  be  easily  determined.     School-boys  may  be,  and  are 
often;  taught  to  write  Latin  correctly,  and  to  solve  difficult 
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arithmetical  problems,  without  even  an  idea  upon  what  prin- 
ciple of  structure,  or  of  demonstration,  their  efforts  depend. 
There  cannot  be  an  age  assigned  for  the  dawning  of  reason: 
to  expect  its  light  before  its  physical  admission,  is  to  betray 
an  ignorance  in  spite  of  observation  and  experience. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  L.  in  his,  equally  unne- 
cessary, disquisition  on  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
languages.  As  grammar  involves  the  same  principles  in 
every  tongue,  it  must  require  the  same  power  of  mind  tu 
comprehend  the  general  rules  in  each  ;  and  their  excep- 
tions and  its  idioms  can  only  be  learnt  by  the  memory, 
whether  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  of  thirty.  The  choice, 
tlierefore,  simply  becomes  a  matter  of  taste  or  of  necessity. 

"  I  am  convinced,"  observes  Dr.  L.  *'  that  a  youth  who 
**  has  been  in  the  habit  of  exerting  all  his  powers  in  learn- 
*'  ing  languages,  will  have,  at  fourteen,  a  more  digested 
**  and  rational  view  of  arithmetic,  by  one  month's  applica- 
**  tion,  than  if  he  had  spent  his  five  or  six  years  about  it, 
"  as  is  frequently  done  through  some  fatality  that  con- 
"  trives  to  w\iste  away  so  much  precious  time  that  might 
"  be  spent  with  so  much  advantage  to  the  cultivation  and 
'*  strength  of  the  mental  powers.  But  for  the  sake  of 
"  utility,  and  for  the  sake  of  prejudice,  let  some  attention 
"  be  paid  to  figures  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the 
"  course  which  has  been  prescribed."  For  the  sake  of 
prejudice,  the  Dr.  had  better  have  paid  some  attention  to 
common  sense ! 

In  every  course  of  education,  the  parent  will  surely  con- 
sider the  end  he  purposes ;  and  then  the  means  he  pos- 
sesses for  its  accomplishment.  To  such  as  purpose  to 
give  a  child  a  good  education.  Dr.  L.  has  directed  his 
remarks,  and  we  sliall  also  do  the  same.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  any  of  this  class  is  learning  to  be  idle.  To 
^tore  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  or  to  exercise  the 
trengthening  faculties,  is  surely  their  aim:  on  the  first 
tiesire,  we  have  before  stated  our  opinion  ;  and,  on  the 
second,  we  can  have  but  little  to  observe.  Let  them  learn 
figures,  for  the  8ake  of  utility,  is  said  by  Dr.  L.  himself.— 
Let  them  learn  figures  more  extensively,  if  any  reason  can 
be  stronger  than  their  acknowledged  utility,  for  their  dis- 
ciplining the  mind  than  for  their  service.  The  ^owth  of 
the  understanding  is  imperceptible,  like  most  of  thesublimo 
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works  of  the  Almighty:  its  beginning  and  progress  are  not 
(liscernihle  to  man,  hut  by  their  eliects  ;  and  to  bow  down 
tlie  tender  powers  of  youtli,  with  complieated  apphcations, 
would  be  as  ridieuh)us  as  to  plaee  upon  the  supj)le  scion, 
that  burden,  whicli  the  tree  only  is  capable  of  bearing.— 
With  what  then  should  we  encourage  the  growth  of] 
intellect,  if  not  by  violent  pressure  ?  surely  by  gentle 
incursions  into  some  region  of  inductive  science  ;  which, 
like  the  action  ol'  the  summer-winds  u[)on  the  pliant  sap- 
ling, stretches  the  fibres  and  the  tendons,  and  disposes  the 
plant  to  receive  fresh  nutriment,  and  increased  vigour. 
Will  the  accpiisition  of  language  do  this  ?      It  has  not. 

Could  Dr.  L.  invent  an  art  to  give  to  mankind  this  great 
benefit,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  aritlnnetic,  it  would 
eventually  prt>ve  a  loss  to  society,  which  would  be  irre- 
trievable. We  were  once  much  pleased  with  the  remark 
of  a  sensible  iisherman  :  that  nature  always  provided  the 
best  bait,  where  the  greatest  (juantity  of  fish  was  to  be 
caught.  Nor  shall  we  fear  the  imputation  of  the  thought- 
less, if  we  ascribe  to  a  providential  care,  that  system  of 
instruction  which  has  for  ages  d(*lighted,  expanded,  and 
improved  the  mind  of  youth,  in  the  study  and  application 
of  arithmetic  -a  study  whicli  seems  adapted,  with  more 
than  mortal  design,  to  the  opening  intellect.  Hy  universal 
assent  we  call  the  niiu?  digits  by  names  which  children 
may  learn,  without  difficulty,  long  before  they  can  separate 
the  idi'i  of  (piality  from  its  existant  substantive.  'Jo 
enumerate,  is  the  action  of  recollection  ;  and  we  would 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  more  gradual  and  easy 
induction  to  an  infant  mind,  than  the  first  steeps  of  addition 
and  subtraction;  or  a  more  regular  and  beneficial  ascension 
than  to  the  extraction  of  roots,  and  the  laws  of  fractions. 
We  could  gratefully  declaim  on  this  subject ;  but  we  must 
follow  Dr.  L.  through  his  observations. 

Chap.  *J,  is  a  declamalory  essay  on  religion  In  this  Innd 
of  division,  on  that  subject,  no  general  remark  can  apply. 
It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  |)arents;  and  where  so  imniy 
worthy  men  of  all  denominatioiiK  are  to  be  found,  it  needs 
no  difficult  search  to  discover  a  pious  and  moral  master  for 
the  care  of  youth.  In  this  chajiter,  are  some  good  remarks, 
which  are  well  expressed  ;  but  we  have  seon  them  written 
with  less  ostentation,  though  not  with  mote  f'/p'cL 
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Chap.  4th  is  entitled  **  INIiscellaneous  Reflections  ;"  and 
Chap.  5th  is  devoted  to  the  ohjectol'the  work — **  to  assist 
parents  in  the  choice  ot*  a  school."  The  acquisition  of 
/aiiounircs  is  again  set  i'ortli  in  the  lirst  rank  *'  to  secure 
habits  ot*  intense  apphcation,  and  to  prepare  the  youthi'ul 
mind  tor  the  pursuit  ol*  knowledge,  in  its  highest  ibnns.*' 
An  assertion  wliich  re(piiri\s  more  reasoning  to  sUpj)ort  it 
in  theory,  and  which  is  contrary  to  every  day's  experience. 
The  Dr.  is  not  more  iehcitous  in  his  remarks  on  the  general 
})ractice  of  school-quackery.  With  a  surprising  indiscri- 
mination, and  an  unusual  hiinchicss  to  the  opposition 
which  the  state  of  society  prcvsents  to  his  theory,  he 
sweeps  away  with  a  destructive  zeal  all  school-mastrrs 
who  do  not  teach  classics  in  the  gross.  Had  he  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tliis  publication,  (the  Q.  \\),  he 
might  have  seen  the  error  of  his  reverit\s,  in  the  health  and 
cheerfulness,  in  the  habits  ol' application  anil  industry,  and 
in  the  success  of  systems  which  were  calcuLited  to  pro- 
mote such  bencHts,  (upialiy  fron»  the  brnclicence  of  anuablo 
dispositions  in  the  t  utors,  nnd  an  attendance  at  the  schools 
in  those  hours,  which  Dr.  L.  assures  us  will  produce 
"  heavy  drones  in  their  future  prolessions,  and  sluggish 
and  purblind  in  every  business  of  life.**  Jlis  expression 
is,  "they  will  be** — which  is  neither  founded  on  (act,  nor 
supported  by  argument. 

The  Dr.'s  **  observations"  on  health,  diet,  exercise,  and 
situation,  nuiy  be  found  witli  more  '*  didactic  simplicity" 
in  (roldsmith's  7th  essay.  He,  however,  remarks  vvitli 
correctness  :  **  The  eligibility  ot'  a  school  depends  very 
materially  on  the  moral  character  of  the  instructors  and 
superintendants."  The  choice  of  a  parent,  Mill  fust  be 
directed  to  the  ability  of  a  schoolmaster  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  to  his  sobriety  of  life,  and  gravity  of  conversation. 
'I'fiis  sobriety  shoulil  not  be  more  conspicuous  in  tin*  just 

inmand  of  his  passions,  than  in  all  his  habits.      And,  let 

be  remembered,  in  no  one  can  this  be  lound,  who  has 
iH)t  a  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Almighty.  IVLmy  masters 
are  ignorant  of  the  branches  of  learning  taught  in  iheir 
schools,  and  leave  the  business  to  ushers,  it  would  be 
needless  to  ask  if  such  can  l)e  judges  of  the  progress  of 
their  pupils.  None  are  greater  friends  to  classical  learn- 
ing than  we: — who   haM'   re.id    ^\ith   delicht    the   p,'i"»-   -f 
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ancient  lore ; — we  liave  also  heard  school-recitals,  and  recol 
lect  a  youth  from  the  rostrum  of  a  school,  rehearsing,  witi 
the  greatest  nicety  of  accentuation  and  cadence,  thos< 
inimitable  lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  Jopas  sings  **  the 
wandering  moon,  and  the  eclipses  of  the  sun ;"  butj 
although  delivered  with  classical  accuracy,  the  beautiei 
were  obscured  by  his  ignorance  of  the  subject.  * 

The  writings  of  Dr.  L.  are  peculiarly  unhappy  in  thi 
illustration  of  his  subject :  from  such  a  champion  d 
syntactic  devotion,  we  might  have  expected  perspicuity  o( 
manner,  delicacy,  and  accuracy  of  expression  ;  yet  ic 
these  necessary  appendages  of  rnere  English  style,  Dr.  L. 
is  most  deplorably  deficient ;  e.  g. 

"  Leisure  and  inclination  are  tvanting  to  enter,"  &c. 
*'  The  inferior  part  of  middling  society  really  think  J' — 
"  Whether  they  came  to  understand  much  of  what  thev 
were  about." — *'  Sometimes  we  read  in  books,  and  we  hear 
in  conversation,'' — '*  That  which  a  majority  of  mankind 
eyjibrace," — "  They  will  come  to  a  full  stop." — ^*  Make 
both  ends  meet." — "  Seldom  is  the  master  sorry  at  losing.'' 
Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced,  did  we  wish  to 
go  further  into  this  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty ;  but 
surely  these  will  suffice. 

In  a  querulous  and  unintelligible  preface,  the  Dr.  seems 
to  have  quarrelled  with  '*  the  world  before  him  ;"  but  we 
hope  he  is  not  revenging  himself  upon  the  rising  generation 
by  the  recommendation  of  his  classical  system.  Were  his 
plan  adopted,  to  what  a  miserable  state  of  ignorance  would 
this  scientific  nation  be  reduced  in  the  ensuing  twenty 
years  !  Instead  of  meeting  with  men,  in  every  town, 
versed  in  science  and  general  literature,  there  w^ould  not 
be  one  in  a  thousand  possessed  of  learning,  or  even  useful 
knowledge.  Our  posterity  would  look  at  the  heavens 
with  *'  I5rute  unconscious  gaze  ;"  and  even  the  immortal 
Principia — our  country's  boast  and  glory,  would  pass  to 
those  regions — "  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores." 

Classical  learning  is  to  the  sciences  what  order  in  4| 
architecture  is  to  convenience  ;  when  united,  they  are  the 
most  useful  and  pleasing.  And  the  visionary,  who 
sacrifices  the  fitness  to  the  appearance,  is  as  absurd  as 
the  man,  who,  wanting  a  house  for  shelter,  only  erects  a 
portico. 
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5lln?l33er^  to  OSiicric^. 

(23)  Answered  hi/  Philoloc^s,  HuU. 

The  only  aiis-.ver  to  the  former  part  of  this  query  is 
founded  in  tlie  despotism  of  fashion.  If  ladies  wished  to 
acquire  a  good  education,  they  al«o  might  learn  Latin  ;  but 
whoever  knows  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  tlie  knowledge 
of  Si  tra^isposithe  language^  will  not  v/onder  that  our  fair 
fashionables  should  be  content  with  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  one  that  is  analogous.  Erasmus  says,  a  man  may 
sooner  acquire  a  competent  skill  in  the  three  faculties 
of  Laxvy  PlnjsiCy  and  Divinity^  to  qualify  him  for  a  Doctor'^} 
degree  in  each,  than  attain  a  ready  use  of  a  good  llafin 
style.% 

MeTsrs  Hine  and  Winvoard  likewise  observe  that  ladies 
learn  French,  because  it  is  fashionable ;  but  think  their 
morals  would  not  be  more  in  danger  from  the  study  of  owii 
language  than  of  the  other.  We  regret  th:it  v/e  have  not 
i'oom  to  insert  all  their  remarks. 


(24)  Xo  satisfactory  answer  yet  received. 

(25)  Answered  by  Messrs.  Hine  and  Winward. 
{^■A^'IlMATl•:  bodies,  like  men,  on  being  deprived  of  pro- 
perty, lay  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  to  make  reprisals. 
The  lime  stone  by  the  action  of  fire  has  its  nature  changed; 
in  which  state,  water  is  too  powerful  for  its  constitution- 
dissolution  is  the  consequence  :  ale  contains  the  property 
of  which  limestone  was  deprived;  the  lime,  therefore,  by 
superior  force,  is  possessed  of  its  original  qualities.  To 
adopt  the  language  of  chymistry,  carbonates  of  lime  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  ex- 
pelled by  that  powerful  chymical  agent,  fire ;  it  is  then 
called  lime,  and  possesses  a  strong  affinity  for  water;  con- 
so(}uently  saturation  ensues.  Carbonic  acid  ab(,ands  in  ale; 
and,  as  soon  as  lime  comes  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity, 
absorbs  the  acid;  therefore,  it  becomes  carbonates  ^j 
second  time ; — a  second  calcination  is  necessarily  requisite  . 

*  We  presume  this  learned  man  is  in  some  measure  mistaken. — 
However,  it  is  certain  the  writing  and  speaking  of  L^/f/?,  withrcadi- 
»  lijss  and  fluency,  is  not  to  be  acquired  without  great  labou?  and 
diliiCiiltv.  Y 
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In  a  similar  manner  was  this  query  answered  by  3/; 
Fiirucss,  who  remarks,  that  it  is  not  in  ale  alone  that  tliej 
above  effects  take  place  ;  but  in  every  thing  where  carbonicl 
i^cid  is  combined  vvitH  a  substance,  for  which  it  has  a  lessf 
afilnity  than  lime ;  such  as  carbonate  of  sodaj  pot  ashi 
amonia,  &c.  in  a  state  of  solution,  which  will  act  in  thej 
same  way.— ri^/^.s5.  S,  Y,  and  IFaierla?! d  also  sent  answers,] 

(26)  Answered  hy  Mr.  Arv^iiTACE,  Rochdale  Accic[ei^. 
Coal  is  a  bituminous  substance,  in  the  composition  of 
^^hich  both  the   mineral  and  animal  kingdoms  seem  toj 
miite.   -THis  most  useful  mineral  appears  to  consist  chieflyl 
of  vegetable  matter,   mixed  vrith  the  remains   of  marinej 
animals    and  mnrine  salts,  and  occasionally   contains 
cuiantity  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  commonly  called  pyrites. 

The  same  hy  Mr.  PuTsiiYj  Vichcnng. 
Jt  is  the  general  opinion  tiiat  coal,  bitumen,  and  other' 
(j51y  substances,  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  derive  tht?ir 
origin  from  vegetables  burled  in  the  earth,  during  the  suc- 
cessive prcQCsses  of  stratification  ;  for  it  is  v/ell  Lnown, 
that  only  organized  bodies  have  the  power  of  producing 
oily  and  fat  substances. 

Mr.  Harrison  also  ansv/ered  this  query. 

(27)  Answered  by  Mr,  IIaihiison,  Fiivboroiigh. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  phenomenon,  vulgarly  ternied 
iUing  stars,  is  a  kind  of  fiery  meteor,  oc^casioned  by  the 
mixture  of  nitrous,  sulphurous,  and  bituminous  exhalation.^, 
v/hicli,  as  B.Martin  observes,  when  the  more  subtle  parts 
are  burned  away,  fail  by  the  weight  of  their  remaining 
viscous  and  earthy  matter,  and  occasion  that  luminous  ap- 
pearance frequently  observed. 

The  same  by  Mr.  P.  Gkey,  H.dL  :       .     ■ 

KYDROGENgas, which  is  4  times  lighter  than  atmospheric 
.,a»r,  and  perfectly  immiscible,  is  supposed  to  ascend  with 
^reat  rapidity  from  the  earth  to  the  upper  regions  of  the 
r:ir;  where,  being  kindled  by  electric  fluid,  it  forms  meteors, 
iairmg  stars,  and  numerous  other  luminous  appearances. 
Ans'Vi^rs  likev/ise  v.iere  received  from  Messrs,  Arviiiaoc^ 
Davis,  Pidsey,  and  Jl'aterfavd. 
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(28)  Answered  hy  Mr.  P.  Grey,  Hull, 
I  BELIEVE  it  is  generally  allovv-ed  that  the  weather  has 
some  hifluence  on  the  animal  spirits  : — now,  if  the  moon 
affects  the  weather,  as  it  is  supposed  she  does,  people  may 
easily  impute  the  change  to  her,  instead  of  the  atmosphere. 
Undoubtedly  both  sane  and  insane  persons  may  be  equally 
subject  to  the  same  alteration  ;  but  a  person  non  compos 
mentisy  is  more  particularly  noticed. 


The  same  hy  Mr.  Putsey,  Pickering. 

I  BELIEVE  the  opinion  is  exploded  hj  our  modern  pro- 
fessors* of  medicine  ;  for  the  paroxysms  have  been  found  tQ 
prevail  in  all  periods  of  the  moon's  age. 

From  Mr,  Furness,  of  Bridlington,  we  received  an  elabo- 
rate answer  to  this  query ;  and  it  is  only  want  of  room  that 
prevents  its  insertion.  Mr,  F.  after  displaying  much 
physical  knowledge,  concludes  that  the  moon  operates  the 
same  on  all  minds,  only  by  strong  ones  it  is  unfeit :  for 
the  same  j)pwer  which  would  knock  a  man  of  delicate  con- 
f  titution  «€wn,  would  be  as  nothing  to  Plercules. 

(29)  Ajiswcred  by  Mr.  Grey,  Hull. 
Tfi-E;  .word  Grosvenor  is  derived  from  the  French  Le 
Gros  Veneur,  tlie  great  hunter ;  and,  in  that  language,  a 
consonant  at  tlie  end  of  a  word,  when  a  vowel  does  not 
begin  the  succeeding  one,  is  seldom  sounded  :  hence  the 
cause  of  iis  being  pronounced,  as  if  spelt  Grovenor. 


(30)  Answered  by  Mr.  Ar.^iitage,  Rochdale, 
Galls  do  not  immediately  give  a  black  colour  to  green 
sulphate  of  iron  in  making  ink.     Exposure  for  some  time 
to  atmospheric  air  is  necessary,  that  the  iron  may  thereby 
acquire  a  further  dose  of  oxygen. 

A  ?Q^  drops  of  oxygenized  muriatic  acid  will  instantly 

produce  the  efFect.  

The  same  by  Mr.  Waterland,  Thcalhy, 

All  good  ink  contains  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  Iron  ;  and 

•.e  more  oxygen  the  iron  contains  the  deeper  the  black 

roduced  in  the  ink.      Hence  ink  becomes  black  by  age.; 

lor  the  iron  it  .contains  continues  to  absorb  the  oxygen 
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from  the  air  till  it  is  completely  saturated,  at  wbicli  time 
the  ink  arrives  at  its  greatest  degree  of  blackness. 

Also  by  Messrs,  Greij  and  Put  set/. 

(31)  Ansiuered  hi/  Mr.  Robert  Davison,  Bridlington,  [ 

That  caloric  is  a  substance,  subject  to  the  laws  o| 
afHnlty,  can  now  no  longer  be  doubted.  It  is  to  bd 
rendered  perfectly  neutral,  and  consequently  imperceptibl^l 
during  its  union  with  any  other  body. — It  may  again  be 
made  active  when  that  body  meets  with  another,  for  which 
it  has  a  stronger  affinity.  This  effect  is  very  strikingly 
produced  during  combustion. — A  considerable  proportion 
of  our  atnrosphere  is  oxygen,  combined  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  caloric.  Now  oxygen  having  a  stronger  affinity  to 
carbon ;  or,  in  short,  any  substance  that  will  burn,  it 
easily  quits  the  former  to  unite  with  the  latter.  In  course 
the  caloric,  being  set  at  liberty,  forms  a  combination  with 
any  thing  that  presents  itself;  for,  there  is  no  substance 
whatever,  but  has  soi9^ affinity  to  it,  in  either  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  animal  heat 
is  maintained. — Every  time  w^e  inhale  the  vital  air,  the 
oxygen  forms  a  unity  with  the  animal  system,  and  the 
caloric  is  liberated  the  same  as  during  combustion  ;  diffus- 
ing itself  through  the  whole  body  by  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  increase  of 
heat  by  an  increase  of  action,  is  occasioned  by  friction  ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion^ :  that  our  having  occasion  to  breathe 
more  quickly  in  a  state  of  action,  or  violent  exercise,  i&  the 
cause  of  an  increase  of  heat,  by  absorbing  more  oxygen, 
than  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  and,  consequently,  more 
caloric  is  liberated. 

Also  hi/  Messrs.  Armilaf^c,  Grey^  and  Putsey, 

• iilliUgglll.  

Grammatical  anti  ^l^iIo.5^op|)ical  <Bnmc^.: 

(32)  i?j/  Mr.  Stringer,  Sheffield. 

A  BODY  v/cighs  more  in  summer  than  in  winter.     Re- 
quired the  cause.  

(33)  Dy  Mr.  PuTsrv,  Pickerirtg. 

Why  do  net  evev^recns;  like  oxh^v  trees,  cast  their  leaves? 
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(34)  Bt/  Mr.  Harrison,  Fllvhoroiigh. 
If  a  bottle  of  wine  be  taken  out  of  a  cool  cellar,  in  a 
warm  and  dry  day,  its  surface  will  be  presently  covered 
with  a  thick  vapour ;  which,  when  tasted,  seems  to  be 
pure  water ;  this  watry  vapour  cannot  proceed  from  any 
exudation  of  the  wine,  through  the  pores  of  the  bottle,  for 
glass  is  impervious  to  water,  and  the  bottle  remains  full, 
when  wiped  dry,  and  as  heavy  as  when  taken  out  of  the 
cellar  ;  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ? 


(35)  Bii  Mr.  Armitage,  Bochdale, 
How  does  the  immense  quantity  of  calcareous  earth-, 
which  is  spread  over  the  globe,  obtain  the  carbonic  acid> 
with  which  it  is  combined  ? 


(36)  By  Mr.  Darby,  Leeds. 

Whence  did  the  Giants'  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  derive 
its  name  .^  

(37)    By  LUDIMAGISTRA. 

The  celebrated  grammarian,  Murray,  says  that  ah  used 
to  point  out  one  singh  thing,  dc.  and  that  a  agrees  with 
nouns  in  the  singular  number  only  ;  yet  he,  and  other 
grammarians,  write  there  tverc  afeiv,  there  are  a  niimher^ 
Sac,    How  is  this  apparent  contradiction  to  be  reconciled  i 


{^5)  Answered  by  Mr.  Whitley,  Botkerham. 
The  first  part  of  this  prob-  b 

km  is  evidently  nothing  more 
than  to  determine  the  radius  of 
the  reflector  ;  but  the  proposer,  ' 
not  having  specified  explicitly 
whether  the  focal  distance  of 
collateral  rays  is  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  vertex  of  the  reflector 
or  from  the  point  of  reflection,  P 

the  question  is  ambiguous :  the  former  case  requires  a 
Y  3  \^ 
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'ubic  equation  to  determine  the  radius ;  but,  in  the  latter^ 
it  may  be  found  geometrically,  1  shall,  therefore,  make 
choice  of  this  case  as  being  more  elegant.  j 

Cofis, — With  a  radius  equal  to  half  the  given  focaj 
distance,  describe  the  circle  CIFC,  and  from  any  point  ] 
in  its  periphery  draw  the  tangent  IB  =  to  the  diam.  FC- 
and,  from  B,  through  the  centre  H,  draw  BC,  meeting 
the  circle  in  C.  Bisect  BF  in  G ;  draw  AG  perpendicu< 
larly  to  BC  both  ways  indefinitely  ;  and  from  C,  as  a  centre 
with  the  radius  CB,  describe  the  circular  arc  ABA,  ti 
meet  the  line  AA  in  the  points  A,  A  ;  so  shall  ABA  repre- 
sent the  reflector,  B  its  vertex,  BC  =:  AC  its  radius,  AB 
tlie  nearest  distance  between  the  circumference  aiidvertex, 
and  F  the  focus  of  the  collateral  rays, 

Dcm. — Let  RA  represent  a  collateral  ra}^,  coming  from 
a  remote  object,  on  which  account  it  may  be  considered 
as  parallel  to  the  axis  BC.  By  the  circle  BC  x  BF  =r  BI% 
and  BC  X  BF  (2BG)  =  AB=  z=  AF%  by  construction; 
/.BI  =r  A  F  =  CF ;  and,  consequently,  the  angle  FAC 
=:  FCA  =  R AC,  that  is  the  L  of  incidence  HAC  =  L  of 
reflection  FAC  :  the  rest  is  evident. 

ThtB  radius  of  the  reflector  being  now  determined,  call 
it  r  ;'  and  put  d  =r  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  vertex  of 
speculum   on   the  convex  side :    then,   by   the    common 


Theorems  in  Optics,  ^d  +  r^  *.  2  b  —  7^  will  exhibit 
the  ratio  of  the  absolute  dimensions  of  the  images  of 
the  eye,  on  the  convex  and  concave  sides  respectively  ; 
but  their  apparently  linear  dimensions  will  be  different : 
being  compounded  of  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  eye's  true 
distances  from  the  respective  Foci.    Now  these  distances, 


by  the  aforesaid    Theorems^  are  2  6^  —  2  br  X  2  b  —  n 


and  2d  ^  +  2dr  X  ^^T-f-r/ on  the  concave  and  con- 
vex sides  respedtively  :  hence  we  readily  deduce  b^  —  br 
\  d^  -|-  dr'.lm  ',  n  (m  '.  n  being  the  given  ratio)  ;  whence 

d=i  V~XT^irjr+  ^rM^Z.  —  (vvhen  ra  =  n,  an^l 

7)    rr  5r)   to  4r.     Now,  per  construction,  BC  X  BP  rt 
TCS  or  r  X  r*^a  =  a*  I   whence  r  =z  a  x  i  +  t  \^^ 
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—  (when  a  =  rf|)  1.9742  Szc,  \  hence  d  n  4r  =  7J 
mc.  the  dist.  required. 

Also  by  Messrs,  I  line,  Rijlcij.^  and  WhivcarcL 


{^6)  Aitswercd  hy  Mr.  Lamplugii,  Walkington, 
\i  ^  part  be  added  to  tlie  xvhetstone  to  nunke  it  a  com- 
plete pyramid,  the  height  of  the  whole  ~  144  inches; 
/.  I44-— 36=  108=  height  of  the  part  added;  and  its 
solidity  =  324  cubic  inches.  The  solidity  of  the  whet- 
stone =  i4t ;  and  324  +  222  =  546 :  then,  324  \  108^^ 
::  546  :  546  X  108  5  _:-  324;  the  cubD  root  of  which  is 
128,52  ;  /.  128,52  -^  108  =  20,52  =  dist.  of  section  iVoni 
the  less  end;  and  SQ--  20,52  zz  15,48  =  its  distance  ficui 
the  greater. 

Also  by  Mcsfirs.  AtJcinson^  of  Kcyingham,  J'l?cinson^ 
classical  tutor  in  Pickering  Academy,  Burdon^'  Cdvill, 
y^avis,  Darhy^  Ford,  Grey,  Harrison,  lline,  G.  Leng, 
Longdin,  MaJ/ett,  Mair,  Page,  Ttyleif,  Stringer,  Treeby, 
IFintoard,  Yorke,  and  Youle. 


(47)  Answered  by  l!/iY.Vi\-Rixiso'!^,  Peigkton,  I^erhyshh'c, 

iSurrosE  104  x  -  -f  1  =  n  x  +  1^* ;  then  x  =  2  ;z  -f- 
104— ?i^:  if  «  =  10,  xzuS. 


The  same,  hy  Mr.  Teeery,  Plynwuth. 


Put  lO.r  +  f  *=  104x*  +  1; .'.  20x  =  4x=;  Iience.r  =  5. 

Also   by  ?Jcssrs,  Atkinson,   of  Kcyingham,    Burdon, 

Cavill,  Davis,    Darby,   Ford,   Grey,    Hine,    KiUingbcck^ 

Lamplngh,  Majfeft,  Mair,  Ryley,  Stringer,  JV ft  it  ley.  Win' 

■ird,    Yorke,  and  Yoidc. 

(48)  A^wcrcd  by  Messrs,  Hine,  WiNWAno,  and  MAiiExT, 

riyvioiiih. 
Put  2x,  JJr,  rnul  6.r,  for  the  required  numbers  ;  then 
their  sum  =  \\x,  the  sura  of  their  squares  =  49a%  and  the 
sgum  of  the  products  of  every  two  of  them  =  36.r*.  The 
Jfixj  two  expressions  are  evidently  squares ;  therefore,  it 
remains  only  to  make  llo:  a  square,  which  suppose  :;:=  n""; 
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hence  a:  =  ??*  -t-  11  =  11,  taking  w  =  11  ;  consequently, 
the  numbers  are  22,  S3,  and  66,  Other  answers  mi<^it  be 
i'jiuul,  by  taking  7i  any  multiple  of  11, 

Also  by  Messrs.  Darhj/y  Grey,  Mair,  arid  JRylei/, 

(49)  Our  ccrrespcndcjds  having  viewed  the  enunciation  of  tki$ 
problem  differentli/^  have,  therefore^  ( apparently  riglit  in  the 
way  they  have  considered  it,  J  given  different  solutions  ;  hence 
ICC  shall  subjoin  two  answers  luhich  comprehend  the  methods 
pursued, 
■■  Answered  oy  Messrs.  Ford,  Grey,  PAor^  and  Youle. 

G 

ly  tlie  annexed  figure,  BK  z=  5  _.   ...-•'A 

Jtv  EG  =  80,  the  hei2:ht  of  given  X..-/'      /  \ 

Itv,   KL  zz  BE  =  900,  the  hori-       .-•tvV/ •''    ^"^ 

:,ontai  distance  of  the  observer  from   ''^ — \~^ ■'. Ll 

iiie  pole,  and  KC  =  300;  IC  or  HC  '^  ''  c  d  e  F 
represents  the  oblique  pole,  to  which  GF  or  GD  is  parallel. 
As  the  triangles  GLK  and  GEA  are  similar,  GL  (75)  \ 
KL  ::  GE  :  EA  =  960.  In  the  right-anirled  triangle 
DEG,  S.  L  GDE  (10°)  :  GE  : :  >S'.  L  E  :  DG  =:  GF  =: 
124,4579  ::  5  L  G  (50°)  I  DE  =:  EF  =  95,31.  Now 
AE  —  DE  -  AD  ■==.  864.66,  and  AE  +  EF  ~  1055,34. 
Again  VKC' —  KB^  =  BC  =  299,958,  and  AE  —  BE 
=r  AB  =  60;  .*.  AC  =  359.958 ;  then,  bv  similar  triangles, 

AD  :  DG  ::  AC  :  51,8118,  the  length  of  the  pole  in 
position  CH. 

AF  :  FG  ;;  AC  *.   42,45,  the  length  of  the  pole  in 
position  CI. 

The  same  by  Messrs,  S.  Atkinson,  Bukdon,  Cavi:  ; ,  Wiseman. 
and  YoRKr. 

As  900  :  rad.  !  I  75  :  tang.  4°  45'  49' 
: :  5  :  tang.  19'  6";  whence  4°  45'  49"  J-    ^     x 
19'  6"  =  5°  4'  5ry'  =^  ang.  CKH,  the     L^,^ 
angle  formed  by  the  extremeties  of  each    i>  c 

pole.  Again  KC  :  rad.  I :  KB  :  s.  ang. 
C  :=-  57'  17" ;  then  180°  —  40°  -^  BCK  =  139^.  2'  43"  -~ 
ang.  KCH,  and  ang.  KHC  =  35°  52'  22".  Now  s.  L  H 
:  KC  : :  s.  ang.  CKH  :  HC  =  45,356  feet,  and  s.  ang.  KIC 
<  KC  : :  s.  ang.  CKI :  IC  ===  38,K>7  •  the  lepgtb.  of  the  pole 
.in  different  positions. 
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Answers,  agreeably  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  methods, 
were  received  from  Messrs.  Darby ^  Harrison^  Hiney 
Lampiugkf  G.  Leng,  .Maffett,  Rylei/j  Stringer,  IVeel/T/^ 
and  IVinxxjard, 


(50)  Answered  hy  Messrs.  Harrison,  Killingbeck,  and  Page, 
The  sides  of  any  plane  triangle  are  to  each  other  as  the 
shies  of  their  opposite  angles  ;  therefore,  putting  8jc,  15x, 
and  VI X  for  the  sides,  and  adding  them  together,  40^*  = 
160 ;  .*.  A  =r  4>  \  lience  the  sides  are  32,  60,  and  Qi^.  K^ 
60'  +  32  *  =  68*,  the  triangle  is  evidently  right-angled, 
and  the  acute  angles  are  easily  found  to  be  61°  Sb'  3S'! 
and  28°  4' 21".  .^_ 

The  same  by  Mr.  Youle,  Author  of  a  Treatise  of  Arithmdie^' 
•  ^ '        ,  ->v^  lately  p ithlisked, 

Xtil  Jr  1^  +  8  (40)  :  160 ::  17  :  68  ::  15  :  60:: 

8  t  32 ;  hence  the  sides  are  6S,  60,  and  32 ;  which  will 
evidently  form  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  acute  angled 
are  61°  55'  39"  and  28°  4^  21". 

Also  by  Messrs.  Bur  don,  Cavill,  Davis^  Darby,  Ford^ 
Hine,  Lamplu^hy  Mqffctty  Ryleij,  Stringer ,  Treehy,  Wise- 
ifiaji,  IVinivard,  and  Yor/ce, 

(51)  Answered  by  Messrs.  G.  Lf.ng,  Stringer,  and  Yotike. 

The  solidity  of  the  cone  =  134,0416  cubic  inches.— 
The  weight  of  an  inch  of  oak  zr  ,5353009  ounce,  and  of  sea- 
water  =  ,596064.  Put  jr  =r  solidity  of  the  immersed  part; 
then  134.0416  X  ,5353009  =r  x'x  ,596064;  therefore 
X  r=  120,37732,  and  134,0416  —  120,37732  =  13,66128 
^  solidity  of  supernatant  part.  Now,  as  134,0416  1  S^ 
r:  13,66428  :  52,186225;  the  cube  root  of  which  =  3,736, 
the  required  height. 

The  same  by  Mr.  Treeby,  Plyvwuth. 

As  the  specific  gravit}*^  of  sea-water  I  the  specific  gravil  . 
of  oak  \  I  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  cone  '.  the  part 
immersed  =  120,37732.  Hence  the  rest  may  be  found 
*»^  above.  ,  . 

Also  by  Messrs.  Bnrdon^  Cdvill\^Darbyy  Ford,  Harris 
son^i  Hine,  KilUnjrbeck,  LamptugTi,  Mnffett,  Page,  By  Icy  y 
Wise4fia?t,  IVinxvard,  and  Yottld  •    « \- 
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(52)  Ansivered  by  Messrs.  R.  Atkinson,  and  Lampi/jgh. 
•  Let  16^  and  9.r  represent  the  segments  of  the  hj^pothe 
nuso  ;  then  (Em.  G.  B.  2,  P.  20)  the  square  root  of  thei) 
product  z=.  12.r  ~  perpendicular  from  the  right  angle  upo] 
the  hypotheniise;  hence  20.rand  I5x  =  the  base  raid  perp 
of  the  orighial  triangle.  Now,  per  proble,  20.r —  15a; 
5x  =  20 ;  .'.  0-  =  4  1  whence  the  ;a^eas  of  the  thre^ 
triangles  are  found  to  be  1536/864,  arid  2400  chains. 

Also  by  Messrs.  AtJcinson,  Bur  don,  Cavilly  Darhy,  Torek 
Hariison,  Hine,  KilUngbeck,  G,  Leng,  Maffttt,  Neshiv[^ 
Page,  Hyhi/y  Stringer,  Tr^ehy,  Whitley,  fVinivard,  JVisc-^ 
inaji,  Yorke^  and  Youlei 

(53)  Answered  by  Messrs.  Burdon,  Hine,  Putsey,  IIyley,  and 
Wiseman.  j^ 

Put  AD  =  fl,  BD  ==^,  and  DC  =x; 

thenBC=:6— .r,andAC  =  V'a'"+^ 

bjc jf* 

therefore  CE  =  -  =  a  7naxi' 

mum.     In  fluxions,  and  reduced,  gives 
x3-|-2fl*^  =  a^Z^;  hence  a^  may  be  found,  also  CE. 
AlsobyiV/mr^.  Cavill,  Darby,  Ford,  Harrison,  Maffett, 
Whitley,  Wintvard,  and  Yoide. 
Refnark. -^Some  of  our  ingenious  correspondents  make 
CE  a  maximum  when  DC  ===  CB  ;  but  it  is  presumed  that 
is  not  the  case.  . 

(54)  Answered  by  Messrs.  Dauby,  Ford,  Maffett,  Treeey,  a)id 

YOULE. 

The  difference  of  the  perimeter  and  the  diameter  of  the 
inscribed  circle  is  equal  to  twice  the  hypothenuse  ;  there- 
fore, not  only  the  hypothenuse,  but  the. 
sum  of  the  sides  is  given.     Hence  this 
co7istruction.     Make  AC  =  the  sum  of 
the  sides ;  and  draw  the  indefinite  line 
CL  making  th^i^ngle  C  =.  half  a  rii^ht 
angle.     From  A  apply  AB  =  the  given 
hyp.  to  intersect  CL  in  B;  and,  on  AH, 
describe  a  semicircle  cutting  AC  in  D  ;  then  join  D.  B. 
nd  ADB  will  be  the  required  triangle,  as  is  self-evident.* 
Aho  by  Messrs,  Burdon,  Hine,  Klllinp-heck,  liyhn, 
Whitley,  Wim^ard,  cM  Yorh.   . 
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I'hc  oinnc  algebraical/ j/  htj  Messrs.  Cavill,  Haiuuson,  Lampli'gii, 
and  WistMAN. 
Let  X  -[-  y  and  x — ij  represent  the  legs,p  the  perimeter, 
and  2a  the  diameter  oi' the  inscribed  circle;  then.r^-^y^  = 
ap,  and  2  .r^  4.  2  j/-  =  Qj  —  2  a;)  *  =  j;^'  —  ^px  -\-  4  x*. 
In  which  substitute  2  a*  —  2^  p  for  2^-,  and  it  becomes 
4  or*  —  2ap:=:  p""  —  ^p  x  +  4^:*  ;  .*.  a  =  p  -{-  2  «  -^  4, 
and  y  = -i  v'^riri2ap~HP 4  fl \ 

Also  by  Messrs,  G,  Le}ig,  Page,  and  IVJiuIcij. 

(5.')  Ansiucrcd  %>Iessi*s.  Burdon,  Darsv,  HARRIso^',  fl:/2r/ YomcE. 

The  value  of  .r^  — y*  written  in  the  second  eq.  makes 

if  become  Tr^  +~y>-  -f-  9i\?/^  +  3  =  328;  /.  x^  +  y^" 

—  325  —  9  .r^  ^*.     The  first' CO.  squared  gives  .r*  -f  ?/^ 

—  2  .r*\7*  =  9 ;  therefore  Ji~IL~T7)  *  :::^  9  -f  2  x""  y"^  ''> 
whicli  equated ^rith  tlic  former,  give,?  .r'  y'  -Y  ^.r-  y^  —  6i  ; 
hence  xy  =-  2,  and  y  -—  2  -:-  x.  This  value  of  ^'  subs,  in 
tl>o  iirst  cq.  x  is  found  —  2,  and  ?/ —  1. 

Also  by  7Kfc'<iir5.  Cavill,  Chapman,  Hine,  KiUhigbeck, 
Jiajfetl,  Mair,  Ryley,  SlrvngCTj  Treehy,  IVhiiley,  JViii- 
ivard,  JViscmrm,  and  Yoidc, 

(5Q)  Answered  by  Mr.  Whitley. 
Let  ABCD  be  a  section  of  the  cylln- 
cfrical  vessel,  made  by  a  plane  passing 
through  its  axis  and  the  geometer's  eye,  ^ 
at  E,  and  O  the  centre  of  its  base. — 
With  the  radius  CA  and  centre  C  des- 
cribe the  nrc   AI,*  and  having  drawn,  ^. 
through  O,  the  radius  CG,  drop,  on  CI, 
the  perpcndiculai-  GIL     By  the  prob- 
Ijm,  the  points  A,  C,  E,  are  in  a  straight  line.  Therefnrcr 
(Em.  Op.  pa.  92,)  AB  (2B0)':  GH  : :  4  :  3  ;  thence  BO^  : 
r.IP  ::4;9::  (persim.  As)OC^  (BC^-  -f  BO^)  :  GC^- 

AC*  =  BC^  -[-  BA*  (4IJ0* ) ;  whence  4BC^  +  lt3B0^ 
.^  <JBC*  +  9B0»;  .-.  TBO*  =j^C*  ;  /.  BO  ^  BCi/¥5 
-^  7 ;  .*.  BA  =  2BO  =  2BC  -y/35  ~  7  -=  20  v^35  -f-  V' 
=  16,90,')  inches,   the  diam.  of  the  cylinder.     Lastly,  by 
sim.^  Afs  BC  :  BA  =  2BC  -v/55  -r-  7  :  FE  =  5  feet :  CK: 

BS  --  10  Vifo  -T-  7  =  8,4515  feet,  the  dist.  required. 
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The  same  hi/  Messrii.BcRDON,  Maiixtt,  Winwahd,  cwrf  WislMx^x^ 

Make  BC  =- v'T,  and  BO'  =  >/207  join  O'  C^;  parallel 

o  which  draw  AC,  cutting  AB  in  A.     Pi'oduce  AC  inter- 

ccting  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  DC,  at  the  distance  of  J 

feet  in  E.     Demit  the  perp.  EF ;  then  is  AB  =  16.903, 

the  diani.  and  CF  =^  8.4514  feet>  the  dist. 

For  GH  =:^  AB  ^  4=^  3  OB  -f^2;  andHC  =  3  BGl 
^  ^J;  but  BC^  +  AB^  =  HC^  (3BC  ^r  ^^J^J-  GH^ 
(:7:;vB^T^0  ;  hence  7  AB^  -^  20  BC^ ;  A  ^1  V.  y^Sol 

::CB:  AB.  ^'1 

Also  by  iT/^wr.9.  Cavil! y  Darljj^  Glendennlng,  Harrison, 
Hine,B^l('^,tind  Yor/tc.  -— — 
(57)  Answered  bij  Messrs.  Hine,  G.  Leng>  Ryli:y,  and  T i\zv.i>.\' . 

Let  X  =  sine  of  latitude,  h  =  tang.  45°,  the  hour  arc. 
of  3  hours,  and  n  =  tang,  60*^,  the  liour  arc  of  4  hours' ; 
then  (Em.  Dialling,  pa.  74) 

I  :  X  y.  h  :  bx  =  tang,  of  hour  ang.  of  3  hours. 
1  :  ^  ; :  ^  :  ax  =  tang,  of  hour  aug.  of  4  hours. 

(i^ J)^,^ 

The  tans;  of  their  diff.  =^  ^~ y—    ~  a  maximum :  which 

°  l-{-ao.r^ 

pat  into  fluxions,  and  reduced  gives  j:  =  ^l  .y  ad^'  - 
,7598356,  the  nat.  sine  of  49^  26'  59". 

Also  by  Messrs.  Bicrdon^  Darb?/,  Ford,  Mqffelt,  Mair^ 
Winivard,  Wise7nan,  and  Yorke, 

.r- ag>@<a»-r-^ 


(58)  J7^0*Ir.  John  Chapman,  Land  Survei/or,  HulL 

Gi%'EN  V4-'  6l  ^  +2js/  X  X  .2  -f  6  —  x/  X  +  138,  to 
find  the  value  of  .r  by  a  quadratic. 


(."ii)  Jiy  Mr.  G.  I.LNG,  Laucaslcnaii  School,  Ili.lL 
A  CRANC  is  attached  to  a  perpendicular  wall.  The 
length  of  the  upright  is  20  feet,  aiul  of  the  gibbet  paralicl 
to  the  horizon,  14  feet.  The  top  of  the  pivot  coincides 
with  the  top  of  the  gibbet.  Q%iy  the  stress  upon  tlie 
]>lvot,  when  a  weight  of  160  c^vfti^  suspended  freely  at' 
the  extremity  of  the  gibbet,  ^ 
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(60)  Bi/  Mr.  Davis,  at  Mr.  Smithes  Academy,  York. 
How  high  above  the  top  of  York  Minster,  the  height  of 
which  is  213  feet,  must  a  ball,  whose  elasticity  is  to  per- 
fect elasticity  as  1  :  3,  descend,  so  that  striking  the  hard 
horizontal  plane  below,  it  may  bounce  as  high  as  the 
Cathedral  ?  And,  if  it  rebound  continually,  till  its  whole 
motion  is  lost,  what  will  be  the  space  passed  over  ? 

(61)  By  Mr.  Darby,  Leeds, 
The  height  of  an  inclined  plane  is  10  feet,  up  which  a, 
weight  of  12 stone  is  drawn  by  one  of  16,  acting  vertically: 
required  the  length  of  the  plane,  when  the  time  of  ascent 

is  a  minimum,  

(62)  By  Leediensis. 

^  to  find  a:,  y  and  z, 

x^  ^y^  — z^  4-  xy — zy  =  a  I  in   whole    positive 

Given  x*  4-  ^*  — ^*  4-  -^^ — ^y  =  ^  Vnumbers,  when  the 

y*4-^^  — '"*  -h^-^ — -^y^  ^  I  three  formulse  be- 


'  come  squares. 


(63)  By  Mr.  Ford,  Burton-Pidsea, 
Given  the  diam.  of  the  inscribed  circle,   and  the  diff. 
between  it  and  side  of  the  greatest  inscribed  square,  to 
construct  the  right-angled  triangle. 

(64)  By  Mr.  Stringer,  Sheffield. 
Given  the  ratio  of  the  solidity  of  the  frustum  of  an  up- 
right cone,  to  the  solidity  of  the  conical  part,  as  a  to  b,  the 
sum  of  the  frustum's  diameters  =  c,  and  the  altitude  of 
the  conical  part  =  d :  required  the  altitude  of  the  frustum, 
and  the  diameter  of  each  end. 


{f^ry)  9y  Mr.  Wiseman,  Hidl 
Find  the  length  and  position  of  the  shortest  line,  which 
will  divide  into  two  equal  parts,  a  triangle,  whose  sides 
are  25,  24-,  and  7  respectively. 


{(^v>)  By  Mr.  Tkeeby,  Plymouth. 
The  sides  of  a  plane  triangle  are  15,  14,  and  13:  divide 
\ty  geometrically y  into  five  equal  parts,  by  lines  parallel  to 
the  base. 
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(67)  By  Mr.  Burdon,  Acaster  Malbis, 
On  a  certain  day,  in  the  year  1813,  at  half  past  8  o'clocl 
in  the  morning,  the  sun's  azimuth,  from  the  North,  wa 
107°  47',  and,  at  half  past  10  on  the  same  morning,  h3 
azimuth  was  143°  3%  from  the  North  :  required  the  lata 
tude  of  the  place  and  the  day  on  which  the  observation 

were  made.  — 

(68)  By  Mr.  YouLE,  Sheffield. 
There  is  a  parabolic  conoid,  the  diam.  of  whose  base  il 
60,  and  the  alt.  40 :  required  the  less  diameter,  and  alt. 
the  greatest  inscribed  conical  frustum. 


(69)  By  Mr.  Winward,  Serjt,  2d  Royal  Lan.  Militia, 

Given  y'^  x'^  plus  2 a*  x^^plus  2«  x y  .ry  =  o  ?/*  plus 
xy"^  plus  a^  2/*  x'^  plus  a^  y^  x  x^ y  to  find  the  equation  of 

the  fluents.  

(70)  By  Mr.  Whitley,  Rotherham. 

To  determine,  geometrically,  a  point  in  a  straight  line 
given  in  position,  from  which  if  two  tangents  be  drawn  to 
two  circles  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  their  sum  shall 

be  the  least  jwssible,  

(71)  By  Mr.  Putsey,  Pickering, 

At  Pickering,  in  lat.  54°  20'  N.  stands,  on  the  summit 
of  a  conical  hill,  a  beacon-post,  15  yards  high  ;  the  shado^y 
of  which,  at  10  A.  M,  Nov.  4,  1805,  extended  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill ;  but,  at  noon,  on  the  same  day,  only  GO  yards 
down  the  hill ;  required  the  diameter  of  the  hill's  base. 


ENDOFVOLUMf:!. 


Robert  Peck,  Printer,  Packet-Office,  Hull, 


SHORT  TIME  BILL. 


llie  following  Speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hope, 
in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons,  before  he  had  any 
expectation  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  the  Borough  of  Manchester 
in  Parliament, 


FROM  THE  MIRROR  OF  PARLIAMENT,  Part  CXL. 


FACTORIES  REGULATION  BILL. 

Mr.  JOHN  T.  HOPE. — I  must  trespass  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  short  time,  whilst  I 
state  my  reasons  for  doubting*  the  expediency  of  the 
measure  now  under  consideration.  I  fully  appreciate 
the  active  benevolence  and  g-eneral  philanthropy  of  th6 
Honourable  Member  for  Aldborough,  who  has  under- 
taken to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  children  employed  in 
spinning"  manufactories ;  but  he  must  allow  me  to  say, 
that  whilst  I  do  not  yield  to  him  in  the  earnest  desire 
which  I  entertain  to  promote  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  this  class  of  the  community,  I  doubt  whether  he  can 
attain  the  end  which  he  has  in  view,  by  the  means  which 
he  has  advised  the   House  to  adopt.     I  will  not  now 


enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  or  i 
priety  of  interference  with  free  labour.  I  believe  it  ii 
admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  such  inter 
ference  g^enerally  is  unwarrantable ;  nay,  I  am  williuj^ 
to  admit  that  the  labour  of  children  must,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  considered  of  a  compulsory  nature;  but 
contend  that  those  very  circumstances  which  give  sue! 
labour  the  character  of  compulsory,  carry  with  the] 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  the  Honourable  Member 
complains,  in  the  protection  of  their  parents.  I  cannot 
comprehend  how  we  can  by  legislative  enactments^ 
supply  the  place  of  parental  affections  in  behalf  of  th( 
child.  If  these  natural  ties  be  unavailing,  legislative 
enactments  will  prove  equally  useless  and  unavaihng, 
I  am,  however  prepared  to  argue  the  question  on  more 
general  grounds  than  these.  I  doubt,  in  the  first  place, 
whether  a  case  of  necessity  for  Parliamentary  interfer- 
ence be  fairly  made  out.  I  admit  that  many  cases  of 
great  individual  hardship  occur  in  manufactories.  The 
Honourable  Member  quoted  many  such  cases,  and 
aided  by  his  eloquence,  they  doubtless  would  produce 
a  great  effect  upon  the  House.  The  Honourable  Mem* 
ber  contends,  generally,  that  children  are  worked 
greatly  beyond  their  strength,  and  that  the  hours  of 
labour  are  extended  through  the  night ;  and  that  these 
circumstances  combined  produce  a  bad  effect  upon  their 
morals  and  education,  are  injurious  to  their  health, 
and,  in  many  instances,  occasion  premature  death. 
With  reference  to  this  proposition,  I  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  some  facts  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Reports  of  a  Committee  of  this  House 
which  sat  in  1816,  and  of  Committees  of  the  Lords 
which  sat  in  1818  and  1819.  The  first  point  to  which 
I  will  allude  is  the  age  of  the  children.  The  Honour- 
able Member  is  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  children  employed  in  factories  is  of 
a  tender  age.  I  find  by  a  return,  which  is  verified  on 
oath,  annexed  to  the  Lords*  Report  of  1819,  that  out 
of  a  body  of  work  people  amounting  to  12,461  employed 
in  cotton  factories  in  England,  there  were  only    196 


)t 

i 


under  nine  years  of  age.  From  other  returns  in  my 
possession,  it  appears  that  of  the  children  employed  in 
the  manufactory  at  Kirkland,  in  Fifeshire,  there  are 
only  one  in  seventeen  under  twelve  years  of  ag-e,  and 
one  in  four  above  that  age  and  under  fourteen.  I  am, 
therefore,  entitled  to  say,  that  the  argument  which 
the  Honourable  Member  has  founded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  a  great  portion  of  the  children  employed 
in  cotton  factories  is  of  a  very  tender  age  is  not 
entitled  to  much  weight.  Now,  with  reject  to  the 
hours  of  employment,  I  find  from  the  returns  annexed 
to  the  Lords'  Report  of  1818,  that  the  average  number 
of  working  hours  in  the  week,  taken  from  fifty- seven 
instances,  is  seventy-two ;  a  number  but  little  exceeding 
that  which  was  established  by  the  Bill  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  the  Secretary 
at  War,  last  Sessions.  The  average  number  of  hours 
per  day  on  the  total  amount  of  hours  and  persons, 
deduced  from  the  returns  of  325  cotton  factory  estab- 
lishments, from  a  table  put  in  and  proved  upon  oath, 
and  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  evidence  of  1S19, 
is  twelve  and  a  fraction. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  is  material  that  we 
should  look  at  the  number  of  hours  in  which  children 
are  employed  who  are  engaged  in  other  trades  and 
manufactures,  to  which  protection  is  not  extended.  I 
find  the  children  employed  in  the  earthenware  and  por- 
celane  manufactures  work  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours 
per  day ;  file  cutters,  nail  makers,  forgers,  and  colliers, 
work  for  twelve  hours  per  day ;  those  employed  in 
manufacture  of  hosiery,  and  in  lace  manufactories, 
work  for  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  hours 
per  day ;  those  engaged  in  calico  printing  work  for 
twelve,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  hours  per  day; 
needle  makers,  manufacturers  of  arms,  and  pin  mak- 
ers work  for  thirteen  and  fourteen  hours  per  day.  I 
contend,  therefore,  that  the  children  employed  in 
cotton  and  other  spinning  factories  are  not  subject  to 
greater  labour  than  those  who  are  employed  in  other 


manufaSEwesTio  whom  no  protection  is  extenc 
this  Bill. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  what  is  the  effect 
of  employment  in  cotton  factories  on  the  education, 
morals,  and  health  of  the  children.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  certificate  from  several  clergymen  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  mills  in  the  county  of 
Fife,  in  Scotland;  and  these  gentlemen  certify  that 
the  children  employed  in  those  mills,  and  the  grown 
up  persons  also,  are  as  well  conducted,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  as  the  agricultural  population.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  parish  of  Holywell,  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee  in  1819, 
states,  that  such  of  his  parishioners  as  are  employed 
in  the  cotton  factories  are  more  orderly  and  moral 
characters  than  any  others.  With  respect  to  education, 
it  is  in  evidence,  that  all  the  persons  engaged  in  the  cotton 
mills  at  Cupar  are  able  to  read,  and  the  greater  part 
able  to  write.  Out  of  891  persons  employed  in  the 
mills  in  the  parish  of  Catrine,  in  Ayreshire,  there 
were  very  few  who  were  not  able  to  read.  At  Holy- 
well, it  is  stated  that  the  children  employed  in  cotton 
factories  are  better  instructed  than  those  engaged  in 
other  kinds  of  labour,  on  account  of  the  opportunities 
aflforded  them  of  attending  Sunday  Schools.  I  will  next 
proceed  to  consider  the  very  serious  statement  which  the 
Honourable  Member  has  made  respecting  the  health  of 
the  children  employed  in  cotton  factories.  Tt  is  but 
natural,  as  the  Noble  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
observed,  that  persons  engaged  in  manufactures  should 
not  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  health  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
those  employed  in  agriculture.  However,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew  that  the  Honourable  Member  has  given 
too  exaggerated  an  account  of  the  ill  health  of  the 
former.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Lords'  Committee  in  1819,  that  out  of  610  children 
employed  in  the  Holywell  mills,  the  average  number  of 
sick  was  six ;  whilst,  in  a  regiment  of  infantry  of  600 


men,  twenty  to  twenty-five  is  not  considered  a  large 
proportion  of  sickness. 

In  the  factory  of  Mr.  Birley,  where  there  are  549 
children  employed  in  the  mills,  the  sick  are  one  in 
seventy;  in  Pendleton  mills,  where  there  are  531  em- 
ployed, the  averag-e  number  of  sick  is  ei^ht.  It  appears 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lee,  in  the  Commons*  Report  of 
1816,  pag-e  341,  that  there  is,  in  his  factory  at  Manches- 
ter, a  sick  fund  supported  by  one  two-hundredth  of  the 
wag-es  of  children,  and  the  books  of  this  institution  shew 
that  the  sick  are,  on  the  averag-e,  only  as  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. But  the  evidence  from  the  records  of  the  infirmary 
in  that  town  is  of  a  still  more  convincing*  nature.  It- 
appears  from  the  statements  produced  by  Dr.  Holme, 
before  the  Lords'  Committee,  1818,  that  whilst  the  popu- 
lation eng-ag-ed  in  spinning-  mills  forms  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population  of  Manchester,  the  proportion  of  cot»- 
ton  spinners  relieved  was  in  the  following*  ratio  to 
persons  eng-ag-ed  in  other  occupations  : — in  the  home- 
patients,  as  one  in  twenty-three,  or  one  in  twenty-four; 
among-st  the  in-patients  as  one  in  fourteen ;  in  the 
fever  hospital,  as  one  in  twelve  ;  and  in  the  out- 
patients of  this  last  establishment,  as  one  to  twenty- 
three.  I  will  now  state  some  facts  connected  with 
parish  relief.  The  Honourable  Member  for  Aldborough 
has  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  poverty  which  prevails 
g-enerally  in  Manchester,  the  larg-e  number  of  females 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  lying--in  hospital,  but 
he  did  not  tell  us  what  were  the  proportions  of  the 
cotton  spinners*  wives,  and  of  those  of  persons  eng-ag-ed 
in  other  occupations — the  only  true  criterion  of  their 
comparative  health  and  state.  This  remarkable  fact 
appears  in  the  evidence  of  the  Lords*  Committee  in 
1818,  that  out  of  1797  persons  who  applied  for  parish 
relief  in  Manchester,  only  twenty-eig-ht  were  cotton 
spinners.  The  other  applicants  were  576  weavers,  and 
221  persons  eng-ag-ed  in  other  trades.  From  the  same 
evidence,  it  appears,  that  out  of  582,  who  received 
parish  relief  at  Preston,  there  was  not  one  cotton 
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spinner.  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  mortality,  and 
I  beg",  in  the  outset,  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  speech 
of  my  Honourable  Friend,  the  Member  for  Aldborough, 
whom  I  reg-ret  not  now  to  see  in  his  place.  The 
Honourable  Member  threw  great  discredit  on  a  state- 
ment given  in  evidence  before  the  Lords*  Committee, 
that  out  of  866  spinners  the  deaths  in  ten  years  did  not 
exceed  fifty-seven.  From  the  exact  coincidence  in  the 
figures  with  a  calculation  which  I  have  extracted  from 
that  evidence,  I  am  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  wit- 
ness to  whom  he  alludes  is  Mr.  Buchanan,  before  the 
Lords,  1818,  p.  63.  Now,  Sir,  I  can  state,  not  only 
that^  this  gentleman  was  a  person  every  way  worthy  of 
credit  in  himself,  but  that  his  statements  are  confirmed 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Lorn,  in  Ayrshire,  in 
which  the  factory  is  situated,  and  that  the  letter  of  this 
reverend  gentleman  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Report.  By  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Houldsworth  before 
the  Commons'  Committee,  1816,  it  appears  that  out 
of  10,000  persons  employed  in  factories  there  died  in 
the  same  space  of  time  thirty- seven,  whilst  of  3224 
persons  employed  in  other  trades  there  died  fifteen 
persons,  being-  a  proportion  of  thirty-seven  to  forty- 
eight  persons  in  favour  of  factories.  In  the  parish  of 
Holywell,  I  find  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  fac- 
tories is  stated  to  be  one  in  two  hundred  and  seventeen, 
in  the  whole  parish  one  in  fifty-eight  on  an  average  of 
three  years. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  more  general  statement,  which 
bears  out  these  particular  facts.  By  a  table  compiled 
from  the  sworn  evidence  before  the  Lords'  Committee, 
it  appears  that  if  100  famihes  be  selected,  who  are 
employed,  both  parents  and  children,  in  factories,  that 
in  a  given  time  there  are  527  children  born,  and  38 
deceased  out  of  each  100  born.  Whilst  in  100  fami- 
lies, of  which  neither  parents  nor  children  are  employed 
in  factories,  517  children  are  born,  and  43  children 
dead  out  of  each  100  born.  The  proportion  in  Scotland 
13  nearly  the  same,  giving  a  result  of  a  greater  number 


of  births  and  a  smaller  number  of  deaths  in  favour  of 
persons  employed  in  factories.  I  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  with  some  general  statements  drawn 
from  the  Population  Returns.  Before  I  do  so  it  is, 
however,  right  to  state  that  the  returns  referred  tb 
in  drawing-  up  these  tables  were  those  of  1811;  but 
this  circumstance,  as  the  calculations  rest  on  com- 
parison, will  not  affect  their  correctness,  as  applied  to 
a  later  date. 

In  the  population  of  the  four  agricultural  counties 
of  Bedford,  Bucks,  Berks,  and  Cambridge,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  100  births  was  64.3;  the  number 
of  persons  in  proportion  to  whom  one  was  buried,  51.1  ; 
whereas  in  the  population  of  the  manufacturing  county 
of  Lancaster  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  100  births  was 
59,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  proportion  to  whom 
one  was  buried,  51.  Taking  again  the  population  of 
all  England  as  compared  with  the  parishes  of  Man- 
chester, Salford,  and  Wigan,  the  respective  results  are, 
all  England,  deaths  to  100  births,  64.8;  numbers  in 
proportion  to  one  buried,  52.3  :  Manchester,  &c.  deaths 
in  100,  56.71;  numbers  in  whom  one  buried,  49.5. 
From  which  it  appears  that  whether  we  compare  the 
county  of  Lancaster  with  agricultural  counties,  or  the 
spinning  districts  with  those  counties,  or  with  all 
England,  there  is  a  less  degree  of  mortality  amongst 
persons  engaged  in  spinning  factories.  I  will  now 
state  shortly  a  return  of  the  height  of  the  Militia,  from 
a  return  given  in  to  the  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
with  respect  to  the  growth  of  persons  engaged  in  these 
factories.  I  have  selected  the  militia  of  the  agricultural 
counties  before  referred  to,  and  compared  them  with 
regiments  raised  in  counties  where  factories  are  gene- 
rally established,  and  I  find  the  average  heights  to  be. 

Of  Bedford 66.5  Of  Lancashire 69.02 

Of  Bucks 66.4  Of  West  York. .  . .  67.37 

Of  Cambridge..  66.7  Of  Cheshire 67.01 

Of  Berwick 66.8  Of  Lanark 68.03 
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shewing  both  in  Eng-land  and  Scotland  a  result  in  favour 
of  the  spinning"  population. 

This  fact  is  not,  perhaps,  very  material,  but  as  the 
Honourable  Member  referred  to  the  stunted  appearance 
of  persons  engag-ed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  as  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  subjecting-  the  factories  to  some  re- 
gulations, I  may  appeal  to  it  to  shew  how  necessary  it 
is  that  we  should  have  accurate  information  before  we 
pass  this  Bill. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  few  moments  to  another  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, namely,  the  inexpediency  in  a  national  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  with  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  master  manufacturers,  and  even  of  the  children 
themselves.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  objection  to 
the  Honourable  Member's  Bill  that  it  presses  unequally 
on  different  kinds  of  mills.  In  steam  mills  the  works 
can  be  carried  on  at  any  period,  but  in  water  mills  the 
times  of  working  are  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  During 
summer  the  working  of  water  mills  is  impeded  by 
droughts,  and  occasionally  hy  floods.  By  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Bill,  the  proprietors  of  water  mills  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  regaining  the  time  which  they 
lose  by  these  casualties.  If,  therefore,  this 'Bill  should 
pass,  the  consequence  will  be  that  all  per&ans  who  have 
embarked  their  capital  in  the  machinery  of  water  mills, 
will  be  obliged  to  remove  to  great  towns.  This  will 
be  attended  with  unfortunate  results,,  for  water  mills 
are  generally  established  in  agricultural  districts,  and 
are  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  by  aifording  em- 
ployment to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  you  limit  the  hours  of  labour, 
you  will,  to  nearly  the  same  extent,  reduce  the  profits 
of  the  capital  on  which  the  labour  is  employed.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  manufacturers  must  either  raise 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  article,  or  diminish  the 
wages  of  their  workmen.     If  they   raise  the  price   of 


the  article  the  foreig-ner  enters  into  competition  with 
them.  I  need  not  remind  the  House  of  the  immens6 
capital  which  is  embarked  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
amounting"  to  about  15,000,000/.,  or  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  manufacturing"  produce  which  is  exported  to  fo- 
reig-n  countries.  I  am  informed  that  the  foreig"n  cotton 
manufactures,  and  particularly  the  American,  tread 
closely  upon  the  heels  of  our  manufacturers.  If  the 
latter  should  be  oblig-ed  to  raise  the  price  of  their  articles 
the  foreign  markets  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  closed 
ag"ainst  them,  and  increased  price  would  also  decrease 
the  demand  in  the  home  market.  To  avoid  these  ruinous 
consequences  the  manufacturers  will,  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  their  labour,  cease  to 
employ  children  at  all,  and  thus  employ  a  g"reater  num- 
ber of  adults  than  before.  The  Honourable  Member 
for  Aldboroug-h  seems  to  consider  this  an  advantag"eous 
course  ;  but  I  cannot  concur  with  that  opinion,  because 
I  think  that  the  labour  of  children  is  a  g-reat  resource  to 
their  parents  and  of  g-reat  benefit  to  themselves.  But 
I  understand  that  in  some  branches  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  labour  of  children 
from  that  of  adults.  If,  therefore,  the  manufacturers 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  they  must  in 
some  instances  reduce  the  labour,  and  consequently  the 
wages,  of  adults  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  of 
children. 

I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  manufacturers 
would  endeavour  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  by 
employing  two  sets  of  children,  one  to  work  in  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  They  will  of 
course,  pay  them  only  half  wages,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  put  to  no  additional  expense.  Moreover,  we  may 
not  unreasonably  expect  that  the  workmen  who  com- 
monly hire  their  own  piecers  will  exchange  the  children 
from  one  mill  to  another,  and  so  work  them  twice  a-day, 
and  whenever  that  shall  happen  the  latter  will,  of 
course,  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber's Bill ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended,  if. 
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indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  Honourable  Member  be  true,] 
that  whilst  the  upper  and  middling  classes  are  considered 
fit  and  sufficient  guardians  of  their  own  children,  the 
parental  affections  of  the  lower  orders  are  not  sufficir 
ently  powerful  to  protect  their  offspring.    It  is  therefore,  j 
on  these  grounds, — because,  in  the  first  place,  I  doubt  ' 
whether  Parliament  can  protect  children  as  effectually 
as  their  parents;  secondly,    because  I  am  of  opinion 
that  a  case  for  Parliamentary  interference  has  not  been 
made  out ;  and,  thirdly,  because  I  believe  that  the  Bill 
will  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience,  not  only  to 
persons  who  have  embarked  large  capital  in  the  cotton 
manufactures,  but  even  to  workmen  and  children  them" 
selves,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  this  measure. 


lAll  the  statements  of  facts  are  derived  from,  the 
Reports  of  1816,  1818,  and  1819.] 


T.    SOWLER,  PRIHTBR,   ST.  AMN'S-SfiUBB,  MANCHXfTAll. 
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REPRESENTATION 

T  Bt  S  IB  O'ROtrOftt '- ^i^'^i-q  ^«" 

MANCHESTER 


M  a  numerous  and  hig-hly  respectable  Meeting*  of  the 
Eiectors  of  the  Boroug-h  of  Manchester,  held  at  the 
St^ir  Inn,  in  Deansgate,  Manchester,  on  Mojtiday  the 
23rddayof  J1J7,  1832,  ^ 

JAMES  BHIER^LEy,  gsci.:, 

m  THE  CHAHU  r  ; 
the  Address  of  JOHN  THOMAS  HOPE,  Esq.,  t<>' 
the  Electors  of  the  Borongh  of  Manchester,  in  which  he* 
offers  himself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  Representation  of 
the  Boroug-li,  in  the  ensuing'^ai^Hament,  having  been 
read, 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  FR.  ASPINALL  PHIpPS, 
seconded  by  Mr.  THOMAS  BARDMAN, 
and  carried  unanimously, 

That  the  Principled  entertained  I?y  Mr.  Hope,  ^04 
avowed  in  his  Addrcas  to  the  l&lectors  of  Mancheiter,^ 
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combined  as  they  are  in  his  person,  with  great  intelli- 
gence, perseverance,  and  activity,  considerable  commer- 
cial knowledge,  distinguished  ability,,  a  (id  a  disposition 
to  devote  the  whole  of  hi«  time  and  exertions  to  the  calls 
of  his  constituency,  render  him  peculiarly  quahfied  to 
represent  the  interests  of  a  great  commercial  community, 
and  particularly  the  Borough  of  Manchester,  in  Parlia- 
ment, with  no  less  honor  and  reputation  to  himself, 
than  advantage  and  satisfaction  to  his  Electors. 

Mr.  Hope  was  then  introduced,  and,  after  the  Chair- 
man had  read  to  him  the  Resolution  which  had  just  been 
passed,  he  spoke  to  the  following  efiect — 

Gentlemen, 

I  offer  myself  to  your  notice  with  the  diffidence 
which  is  natural  to  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  it 
must  be  highly  flattering  to  receive  an  invitation  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  places  in  the  civilized 
world;  but  that  invitation  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me, 
because  I  know  so  well  the  intelligence  and  enterprise 
of  the  inhabitants- of  Manchester,  that  I  consider  such  a 
compliment  coming  from  them  to  be  more  valuable  than 
if  it  came  from  any  other  body  of  men  with  whom  I  am 
^quainted.— (C/ieer5.)  Gentlemen,  I  am  sensible,  how^ 
very  unworthy  I  am  of  the  compHment  just  paid  me  in 
the  resolution  you  have  adopted;  this,  however,  I  will 
say,  that  if  you  elect  me  as  yodr  representative,  I  will 
devote  the  whole  of  my  time  and  exertions  to  your  ser- 
vice. Having  been  accustomed  to  political  pursuits, 
*ttd  having  given  my  best  attention  to  those,  subject* 
which   are  connected  with  the  interests   of  this  great 


community,  I  trust,  that  with  the  willingriess  to  serve 
you,  I  shall  not  be  found  defective  in  the  ability  v^hich  I 
know  to  be  necessary. — (Cheers.) 

After  the  unanimity  displayed  by  this  meetings,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  enlarge  on  my  political 
principles,  particularly  as  they  are  not  wholly  unknown 
to  you,  and,  as  I  believe,  they  are  such  as  meet  your 
approbation ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  while  I  support  the  cause  of  g-ood  order  and 
g-ood  g'overnment,  I  am  not  one  who  would  advocate 
extreme  opinions.  I  would  advocate  the  cause  of  good 
g-overnment,  because  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  freedom.  I  think  that  no  liberty  can  be 
enjoyed  where  a  country  is  either  at  the  will  of  an  arbi- 
trary government,  or  at  the  will  of  a  no  less  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  populace. —  (Loud  cheers.)  I  come  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  good  order,  because  I  think 
such  order  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being  and 
existence  of  a  large  manufacturing  community,  where 
every  thing  depends  on  the  security  of  property,  and  on 
the  stability  of  those  institutions  whereby  property  is 
upheld. 

With  respect  to  those  great  questions  which  will  soon 
come  before  the  country,  my  sentiments  will  be  found 
to  be  of  a  liberal  character.  I  am  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  freedom  to  commerce,  and  of  doing 
away  with  all  restrictions  on  the  industry  of  the  country. 
On  thf^e  topics,  however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
enlarge  at  present,  as  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  you  to-morrow;  but  if  any  Gentleman  is 
desirous  of  further  information  upon  any  particular  point. 
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I  shall  be  happy,  either  here,  or  in  private,  to  enter  upon>: 
its  discussion  with  him.  (Mr.  Hope  sat  down  amidst 
loud  and  continued  cheering",) 

It  ivas  then  moved  by  Mr,  ROBERT  C.  SHARP, 
seconded  by  Mr.  BLACKIVALL,  and  car- 
ried unanimously, 
That  this  Meeting  therefore  pledges  itself  to  endeavour 
to  secure  the  return  of  Mr.-  Hope,  as  a  Member  for  the 
Borough  of  Manchester,  by  all  legal  and  constitutional 
means,   and  to  use  its  most  strenuous  exertions  and 
unrelaxing  diligence  for  the   accomplishment  of    this 
most  desirable  object. 

Moved    by  Mr.   JOHN    W,    BARTON,    and 
seconded  by  Mr,  MATHEWS, 
That  for  this  purpose  a  Committee  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  Gentlemen,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  numbers. 


Mr.  William  Ackers 
John  AUaa 
William  Allport 
Charles  Ambery 
Joseph  Armstrong 
John  Anderton,  Junr. 
James  Backhouse 
John  Barlow 
Richard  Barlow 
John  Barker 
Thomas  Barnes 
Thomas  Barrow 
Joseph  Barstow 
Richard  Watson  Barton 
Jolin  Watson  Barton 
Samuel  Barton 
William  Batt 
James  Beardoe 
Thomas  Beale 
Thomas  B.  Bam  ford 


Mr.  Samuel  Berry 

Thomas  Blackwall 
John  Blackwall 

James  Brierley,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  William  Bull 
John  Buxton 
James  Charles 
Richard  Claye 
Richard  Coates 
John  Coates 
Richard  Cope 
Thomas  Crompton 
James  Crossley 
Richard  Dale 
Thomas  Darwell 
Jonathan  Dawson 
John  Dean 
George  Dewhurat 
Samuel  Duckworth 
W.  T.  Dunderdalft 


Mr.  P.  W.  Dumvile 

James  Ealon 

Evan  Evans 

George  Faulkner 

Jasper  Fletcher 

Thomas  Flintoff 
Geo.  Frecklcton,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Mr.  Jere,miah  Fielding 

William  Gibb 

Launcelot  Gibson 

W.  Gibson  (Market-st) 
Captain  John  Grimshaw 
Mr,  Daniel  Grant 

Thomas  Greenwood 

George  Hall  (Ancoats) 

Ralph  Hall 

Joseph  Hamilton 

Isaiah  Hately 

Thomas  Hardman 

Ashton  M.  Heath 

Robert  Higginson 

Robert  Hindley 

F.  R.  Hodgson 
T.  Houldsworth,  Esq.,  M.P. 
John  Hull,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Mr.  John  Hulme 

John  Hunt 

Joseph  Jackson 

R.  D.  Jones 

Edward  Lacy 

Robert  Lodge 

John  I^mas 

T.  Lomas  (Cannon-Rt.) 

Matthew  Lyon 

F.  M.  Mallalieu 
J.  M.  Marris 

G.  K.  Marsden 
James  Massey 
KdnTird  Mathews 
James  Mellor 
Oswald  -Alilne 
Thomas  Ogden 
Robert  Ogden 

J.  A.  Oilier 
Henry  Oilier 
Benjamin  Oldfiehl 
J.  E.  Partington 
Joseph  Peel 


Mr.  George  Peel 
James  Petty 

F.  A.  Riirips 
John  Pickering 
Richd.  Potter  (Smedley) 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  EXCHANGE, 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Hope  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance  befoie  the  electors,  in  the  Exchange  Dining*- Rooi 
In  a  few  moments  after  the  doors  were  opened,  the 
room  was  filled  almost  to  suffocation,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difiiculty  that  the  candidate,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  several  of  his  friends,  could  force  his  way  to 
the  platform  erected  for  him.  His  entrance  was  greeted 
by  loud  and  long'-continued  plaudits,  and,  when  silence 
was  obtained,  he  addressed  the  meeting*  in  the  following- 
terms  : — 

Gentlemen, 

The  difiidence  which  I  must  naturally 
feel  in  thus  coming  before  you,  has,  in  some  degree, 
been  mitigated  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  I  have  been 
received  on  entering  the  room.  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
about  to  address  an  assembly  of  enlightened  and  intelli- 
gent individuals,  many  of  whom  are  peculiarly  acquainted 
with  all  those  great  questions,  both  of  public  and  private 
policy,  which  now  agitate  the  country.  Standing  in  the 
midst  of  your  mighty  city,  and  viewing  the  stupendous 
fabrics  which  are  devoted  to  the  use  of  those  inventions 
which  your  science  and  ingenuity  have  devised  to  facili- 
tate and  multiply  the  efforts  of  human  industry,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  contemplate  with  wonder  the  immense 
piles  of  warehouses  groaning  beneath  the  products  of 
every  clime,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  taste  and 
splendour  with  which  those  various  edifices  are  erected 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  commerce,  to 


the  honor  of  religfion,  and  to  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  arts. — (Cheers.) 

Allow  me,  Grentlemen,  to  request,  that  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  address  you  on  those  topics  which  I  shall 
introduce  to  your  notice,  and  when  I  have  finished  I 
shall  be  happy  to  enter  into  any  explanations,  or  to 
answer  any  questions  that  any  of  you  may  may  think  fit 
to  sug^gest. — (Cheers.J  And  first,  Gentlemen,  I  would 
notice  some  unfounded  rumours  that  have  been  indus- 
triously circulated  to  my  prejudice.  It  is  said,  that  I 
do  not  stand  amongst  you  as  an  independent  politician. 
Now,  this  I  beg  distinctly  to  contradict.  Whatever 
part  I  may  hitherto  have  taken  in  public  life,  I  have 
always  acted  independently,  as  a  man  possessing  strong 
opinions  of  the  correctness  of  my  views. — (Cheers.J 
But  I  must  add,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  I  am  no 
advocate  for  extreme  opinions:  into  the  consideration 
of  those  great  questions  which  engross  the  attention  of 
the  country,  I  shall  enter  freely,  and  I  beg.  Gentlemen, 
that  you  will  judge  of  me,  not  by  any  rumours  you  may 
have  heard,  but  by  what  you  now  learn  from  myself. 
(Cheers.J 

The  first  point  upon  which  I  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  dilate,  is  the  great  and  important  question  of  Reform, 
which  has  so  long  agitated  the  country.  When  I  came 
into  parliament,  two  years  ago,  it  was  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  support  an  extension  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise.— (Cheers.J  I  had  long  entertained  those  opiniqns, 
and  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  wise  measure  of  policy, 
if  the  elective  franchise  had  been  extended  at  a  much 
anterior  period. — (Cheers.J     But  when  the  Reform  Bill, 


offered  to  the  house  by  His  Majesty 
I  was  told  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it  ad 
it  stood,  without  any  alteration^  I  mtfst  confess  I  pau«edl 
I  did  feel  such  a  respect  for  the  Institutions  of  thi 
Country,  and  I  entertained  so  little  confidence  in  thd 
infallibility  of  human  foresight,  that  I  did  hesili 
before  I  could  adopt  at  once,  aad  without  considerattott;* 
such  a  vast  sweepings  exp0riment.--^f^Z/ond  cheers,  and 
sofhe  kisses.)  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  Gtitttle- 
Aien,  that  I  was  indifferent  to  the  great  expres^ott  of 
public  opinion  which  that  measure  drew  forth.  It  was 
with  pain  that  !  differed  from  a  larg-e  portion  of  the 
community,  Arho  saw,  in  the  passifig*  of  this  measure, 
bright  and  cheering  prospects  of  happiness  and  freedom  ; 
but  in  thus  differing  from  them,  my  motives  were  honest, 
although  many  might  think  me  mistaken;  and  I  ani 
willing  now  to  abide  the  result  of  my  conduct,  whatever 
it  may  be,  even  though  it  should  involve  the  withdrawal 
of  the  confidence  of  this  assembly. — (Cheers.)  As  that 
measure  has  now  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature, 
I  am  bound  to  acquiese  in  it,  and  it  will  be  my  object 
now,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  ensure  to  tl>e 
country  those  advantages  which  the  Reform  Bill  can 
produce.  I  will  suffer  tio  feeling  to  influence  me  in 
thife  course,  but  I  will  embark  With  zeal  in  the  reform  Of 
all  those  abuses  in  which  the  rational  part  of  society 
think  reforms  are  necessary,  and  in  a  reasonable  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenditure  of  the  Country. — (Cheers.) 

With  re&pect  tb  the  great  colottial  and  commercml- 
topicS  which  so  deeply  interest  this  large  manufacturing 
district,  I  am  sensible  how  little  qualified  I  am  to  under- 


take  the  vast  task  of  attending  to  them,  but  this  I  wilj 
say,  that  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  labour,  of  inquiry 
and  investigation,  nor  shall  J  have  any  doubt  about  risk- 
ing* the  hazard  of  a  decision  when  those  inquiries  are 
completed. — fLoud  cheers.)  The  two  ;great  questions 
which  are  of  paramount  importance  to  ^  great  m^rcai?- 
tile  community,  are  the  colonial  and  domestic  policy  of 
the  country,  and  to  these  I  propose  to  address  myself. 
The  first  topic  in  importance  as  to  our  colonial  policy 
is  the  East  India  Company's  Charter.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  that  charter,  the  sovereignty  of  the  territory  now 
governed  by  the  company,  vests  in  the  Crown,  and  two 
questions  will  arise  for  the  consideration  of  the  British 
legislature, —  1st.  How  can  the  good  of  that  mighty 
empire  be  promoted  ?  and  2nd.  What  benefits  can  be 
conferred  upon  our  own  commerce  by  the  change  of 
government?  The  government  of  India,  as  at  present 
conducted,  furnishes  a  very  striking  anomaly.  To  con- 
ceive that  certain  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  in  ^ 
parlour  in  Leadenhall  street,  shall  make  laws  which  are 
to  govern  millions  of  people,  is  certainly  a  very  strange 
and  ludicrous  anomaly.  However,  I  must  say,  that 
anomalous  as  it  certainly  is,  the  Cowp9.uy  have  generally 
selected  for  their  servants  men  of  great  ability  and 
talents,  and  since  the  affairs  of  the  country  have  been 
placed  more  under  the. control  pf  His  Majesty's  ,G!Over^- 
raent,  many  of  the  evils  which  formerly  existed  have 
been  alleviated,  I  would  pursue  this  course — I  would 
not  make  any  sudd^a  altoratioa,  but  I  would  gradually 
extend  the  influence  of  the  crown  in  India,  while  I 
placed   its  affairs    under   different   authority    at    home. 


With  respect  to  the  'coi'nmerce  with  India,  I  anf'bf 
opinion  that  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  and  the 
prosecution  of  commerce  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  and  therefore,  I  am  fully  prepared  to  throw  open 
a  free  commercial  intercourse  with  that  country. — (Loud 
cheers,)  The  East  India  Company  acknowledge  that 
their  trade  with  the  East  Indies  is  carried  on  at  a  loss — 
they  admit  that  they  lose  by  their  exports,  and  that  they 
lose  by  their  imports,  but  then,  they  say,  we  derive 
such  profits  from  our  trade  with  China  as  enable  us  to 
support  our  losses.  I  say,  they  have  no  right  to  do 
this — they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  the  exclusive  trade  to 
China,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  support  their  power 
in  the  East  Indies.  They  have  no  right  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  tea  to  enable  them  to  govern  India ;  as  well  might 
they  levy  a  tax  on  candles,  or  any  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption for  that  purpose.  But  I  look  at  this  question 
with  a  view  to  greater  benefits  which  must  result  to  India, 
than  any  commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
change.  We  are  bound  to  look  at  it  on  the  higher 
consideration  of  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  that 
immense  territory,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  judicious  colonization,  by  which  the  natives  will 
be  taught  the  best  means  of  cultivating  the  land  and 
increasing  its  produce.  I  know  that  much  has  been 
done  by  colonization,  in  instructing  the  natives  in  im- 
proved modes  of  raising  Indigo,  and  I  believe  that  much 
might  be  done  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  if  the  same 
means  were  used. —  {Hear,  hear,  hear.) 

I    now  come.    Gentlemen,    to  a    question   of   much 
greater  difficulty,   as  connected  with  our  colonial  rela 
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lions, — I  mean  the  West  India  question.  In  common 
with  all  men  of  correct  feehng-s,  I  must  g^ive  expression 
to  my  great  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  my  natural  im- 
pulse would  be  to  recommend  its  immediate  abolition  in 
our  West  India  Colonies.  I  avow  that  I  would  not  hesi- 
tate tp  vote  for .jjt^j^^^^I,  thougbt  i^  would  tend  to  the  real 
benefit  of  the  negro  population  ;  but  I  must  explain  that 
the  doubts  I  entertain  are  based  upon  principle — I  doubt 
whether,  if  the  negro  population  ^ere  emancipated,  they 
would  ever  become  labourers  for  hire.  In  St.  Domingo 
we  have  an  example  of  what  I  allude  to,  where,  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  negroes,  the  export  of  sugar  has 
very  greatly  fallen  off,  and  if  in  consequence  of  eman- 
cipation we  should  cease  to  be  supplied  wuth  sugar  from 
Jamaica,  to  what  colonies  should  we  look  for  a  supply  ? 

Mr.  Nicholas  Whitworth. — **  From  the  East  Indies.*' 

Mr.  Hope. — I  shall  allude  to  that  directly.  We  shall 
find  great  diflSculty  in  obtaining  a  supply  from  the  East 
Indies,  in  consequence  of  the  very  heavy  freights  from 
that  country. 

Mr.  Whitworth.—*'  Th^n  why  have  a  protecting  duty 
of  ten  shillings  per  cwt? 'V        ,    .r 

Mr.  Hope. — Allow  me  to  continue  the  thiread  of  my 
argument,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
afterwards. — In. speaking  to  commercial  men,  I  nee<.l 
scarcely  say  that  we  shall  seek  a  supply  in  those  places 
where  the  article  c^n  be  obtained  cheapest,,  and  at  the 
least  cost  of  carriage  ;  and  those  places,  I  hesitate  not  to 
ay,  will  be  Cuba  .and  the  Brazils,  in  both  of  which  slave 
labour  exists  ip  unmitigated  severity.  If  we  give  the 
planters  of  Cuba  and  the  Brazils  an  increased  price  for 


•  *s«^f ,  it  -will  b#  an  excitement  to  them  to  reqttltte 
more  labour  from  their  slaves,  and  thus  increase  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  which,  perhaps,  no  human  institutions 
can  entirely  prevent.— (^C/ieer^  and  disapprobation. J  With 
respect  to  the  protecting  duty,  I  have  no  material  feeling* 
about  it.  I  do  not  \vish  for  its  continuance,  but  I  know 
there  is  very  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether, 
supposing  the  duty  to  be  taken  ofif.  East  India  sugar 
would  fiiid  its  way  into  th^  market.  But  this  I  will 
promise,  that  whenever  the  subject  comes  under  dis- 
cussion, i  will  give  it  a  full  investigation,  and  decide  as 
my  judgment  directs.-^— (^Cheers. J  To  return,  then,  to 
the  question  of  slavery,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  its  imme- 
diate extinction.— ^C/ieers  and  hisses,  which  continued  for 
some  Hrtte,)  But  I  will  say,  that  I  fully  appreciate  the 
motiveis  of  those  who,  from  feelings  of  humanity,  are 
desirous  of  seeing  that  measure  carried,  and  I  heartily 
cbnctrr  with  them  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  slaves 
themselves  are  concerned. —  (Cheers.) 

I  now  come  to  a  question  of  domestic  pohcy,  which 
more  materially  affects  the  interests  of  Manchester,  and 
the  country  at  large.  I  feel  the  intricacy  in  which  the 
question  is  involved,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  briefly  state 
to  you  the  leaning  of  my  mind,  and  the  reasons  upon 
which  my  convictions  are  founded.  I  allude  to  the  corn 
laws.  I  am  aware  of  the  intense  feeling  which  exists  in 
the  countpy  for  a  modification  of  the  present  law ;  but 
when  I  consider  how  much  the  interests  of  a  great  class 
of  the  community  depend  upon  the  contracts  which  have 
been  made  on  the  faith  of  those  laws,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  all  protection  should  be  suddenly  withdrawn. 


IB 

I  think  there  should  be  some  protection  for  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  this  country,  because  their  capital  being* 
all  laid  out  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  is  more  easily 
reached  by  taxation  than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
because,  with  all  our  advantages,  we  cannot  g-row  corn 
so  cheap  as  the  farmers  on  the  continent ;  but  I  should 
prefer  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  which  I  think  would  be 
fairer  both  for  the  g-row er  and  the  consumer,  as  it  would 
protect  the  one  from  the  effect  of  excessive  imports,  and 
would  secure  the  latter  from  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
speculative  importer. 

Mr.  Prentice. — May  I  ask  Mr.  Hope  how  far  he 
would  g-o  with  his  protecting*  duty  ? 

Great  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  this  interruption, 
and  it  was  eventually  understood  that  Mr.  Hope  should 
be  allowed  to  conclude  his  address  before  any  questions 
were  proposed  to  him. 

Mr.  Hope  continued. — I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  all  the 
difficulties  by  which  I  know  this  question  is  surrounded — 
but,  in  coming  to  a  decision,  I  should  studiously  keep 
in  view  all  the  varied  interests  of  this  great  community 
which  would  be  affected  by  it. — (Hear,  hear. J 

Another  question  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy  is  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter ;  and  I  am  aware  of  the 
great  interest  which  is  felt  on  this  point  in  Manchester. 
The  question  resolves  itself  into  two  heads — first,  whether 
the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  retain  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  dividends ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  mono- 
poly which  it  has  within  sixty-five  miles,  should  be 
abolished.  An  inquiry  is  now  pending  in  parliament 
on  this  great  question,  and  therefore  it  would  be  pre- 
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mature  and  improper  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upoti 
it.  But  from  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the  manufaq- 
turing"  districts  in  the  north,  I  can  at  present  see  na 
objection  to  an  extension  of  the  principles  of  provincial 
banking  to  the  metropolis. — (Cheers.J  With  respect  to 
the  payment  of  the  dividends,  that  is  a  question  of 
g-reater  difficulty  ;  but,  supposing*  the  g'overnment  to 
pay  off  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to 
leave  the  paving*  of  the  dividends  open  to  those  wIjjQj 
v^ould  do  it  cheapest,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  Bank  of 
Eng-land,  having-  g-reater  facilities  than  any  private  estab- 
lishment, would  still  have  the  preference.  However,  PJI 
this  point,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  willing-  to  give  an 
express  opinion,  but,  if  any  Gentleman  will  put  a  plain 
question  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
him  an  answer. — (Hear,  hear.) 

Allow  me  to  remark  here,  that  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  freedom  and  extension  of  our  commerce 
with  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Reasoning  from  the 
analogy  of  history,  we  find  that  commerce  has  always 
extended  itself,  in  spite  of  the  imposts  and  restrictions 
to  which  it  may  have  been  subjected.  Wherever  a 
demand  has  existed,  the  supply  has  met  it,  either 
through  the  fair  and  open  channels  of  commercial 
enterprise,  or  by  the  subterraneous  passages  of  contra- 
band trade  ;  and  I  maintain,  that  it  is  the  true  policy 
of  this  country,  by  all  possible  ;means,  to  widen  those 
legitimate  channels  which  convey  her  manufactures  to 
every  part  of  the  world,  I  would  advocate,  too,  the 
removal  of  all  those  restrictions  which  clog  the  progress 
of  our  manufactures.     Our  rivals  in  various  quarters  are 
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doing"  all  in  their  power  to  foster  their  own  manufactures, 
and  by  restrictive  duties  to  keep  ours  from  their  markets, 
and  therefore  every  freedom  should  be  g-iven  to  our 
prog-ress  in  improvement.  To  remain  still  in  manufac- 
tures is  to  recede  ; — but  I  trust  that  the  industry,  the 
ingenuity,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  British  manufac- 
turers, will  still  enable  this  country  to  maintain  that 
proud  station  to  which  she  has  been  raised. —  (Loud 
cheers,)  While  we  advance  quietly  and  prog-re ssively, 
there  is  nothing*  to  fear,  and  if  I  mig-ht  be  allowed  to  use 
here  a  classical  allusion,  I  would  say  w^ith  the  poet,  when 
referring  to  the  course  of  fame,  that  the  progress  of 
our  manufactures 

"Mobilitate  viget  viresque  acquirit  eundo." 

(Loud  cheers.) 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  I  must  not  omit  to 
allude.  I  have,  since  I  came  into  parliament,  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  bill  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour. 
I  took  up  the  subject  from  a  conviction  that  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  measure  is  framed,  will  not  be 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  w^orking  classes, — 
(Loud  cheers,  mingled  with  disapprobation,) — and  from 
all  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  a  personal 
intercourse  with  those  classes,  I  am  satisfied  that  their 
support  has  been  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  two  great 
errors  into  which  they  have  fallen. — (Hear,  hear,)  In 
the  first  place,  they  undervalue  the  importance  of  foreign 
competition  ;  and  in  the  second  case,  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently aware  that  it  will  reduce  their  wages. —  (Loud 
cheers.) 

As  a  concluding  topic,  Gentlemen,  I  beg  distinctly  to 


It  I  will  not  be  bound  by  any  d 
any  particular  question. — {Loud  cheers.)  On  any  oth 
subject  I  shall  now  be  happy  to  give  an  explanation  ^ 
my  opinions,  subject,  however,  to  the  qualification  i 
which  I  have  just  alluded. —  (Tremendous  cheering"  fold 
lowed  the  termination  of  Mr.  Hope's  speech  ;  whe 
quietness  was  restored,  he  added,  "  Now%  Gentlemen, 
am  ready  to  go  through  the  ordeal.") 

Mr.  George  Hadfield,  solicitor,  who  appeared  to  be 
provided  with  a  series  of  questions,  ready  cut  and  dried, 
to  propose  to  Mr,  Hope,  then  presented  himself  to  the 
meeting,  and  said,  addressing  the  candidate,  *'Y«u 
declare  that  you  will  give  no  pledges,  is  that  so  ?" 

Mr.  Hope. — It  is  so.  I  will  give  no  pledges,  but  my 
own  honour  and  conscience. 

Mr.  Hadfield. — "  You  will  pledge  your  honour  and 
conscience  to  nothing  at  all,  as  I  understand  you.  To 
no  one  thing  will  you  pledge  yourself. "^ — Mr.  Hadfield 
then  proceeded  to  put  his  questions,  each  of  which  was 
received  with  great  uproar,  one  party  applauding  him, 
and  the  other,  which  was  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
expressing  their  disapprobation  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  proceedings  were  conducted.  His  first  question 
was,  **  Have  you  not  uniformly  voted  against  the 
Reform  Bill  ?  " 

Mr.  Hope. — I  did  not  shrink  from  expressing  my 
opinion  of  that  measure  in  the  speech  you  have  just 
heard. — {Cheers  and  hisses,)  But  to  that  uniformity  I 
must  make  one  exception.  I  voted  in  committee  for 
that  clause  which  conferred  the  franchise  upon  Man- 
chester.— (Cheers  and  hisses.) 
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Mr.  Hadfield. — Did  you  not  vote  ag-ainst  the  second 
reading"  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — In  the  second  parliament  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  I  did  vote  ag-ainst  the  second  reading. — 
(Tremendous  confusion  followed  this  declaration,  but 
Mr.  Hope's  friends  had  decidedly  the  preponderance, 
and  the  hisses  were  drowned  in  the  cheers.) 

Mr.  Hadfield. — Will  you  support  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  their  retrenchments,  reforms,  and  abolition 
of  places  and  pensions? 

Mr.  Hope. — 1  do  not  hesitate  in  stating"  that  I  concur 
g-enerally  in  those  reforms  and  retrenchments,  but  I 
must  be  allowed  to  exercise  my  judgment  upon  each 
individual  question  as  it  arises. — (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Hadfield. — Will  you  state  those  individual  ques- 
tions upon  which  you  are  determined  to  exercise  your  own 
judg"ment  ? — (Loud  laughter  and  hisses.) 

Mr.  Hope. — The  Gentleman  g"ives  me  credit  for  a 
great  deal  more  ingenuity  and  foresight  than  I  possess, 
in  supposing"  that  I  can  anticipate  the  questions  that  will 
arise ;  but  I  put  it  to  him  to  say  what  the  questions  are, 
and  then  I  may  tell  him  how  I  shall  act. — (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Hadfield. — Will  you  support  Mrs.  Arburthnott's 
pension  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — I  decline  to  answer  any  question  which 
affects  an  individual. — (Tremendous  cheers.) 

Mr.  Hadpibld. — I  merely  meant  to  describe  the  class 
of  pensions  I  allude  to  when  I  enumerated  one. 

Mr.  Hope. — I  must  throw  myself  on  the  sense  of  the 
meeting*.  I  do  not  object  to  pledge  myself  to  oppose  all 
unmerited  pensions.— (Loud  cheers.) 


R^^ill  you  advocate  a  < 
the  connection  between  church  and  state  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — I  beg^  to  state  distinctly  that  as  a  memb 
of  the  Church  of  Eng-land,  and  admiring*  as  I  do  t\{ 
principles  and  purity  of  that  Church — (Mr.  Hope  w| 
here  interrupted  by  the  discordant  yells  of  a  body  i 
persons  who  were  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  wh 
supported  Mr.  Hadfield ;  and  it  was  some  time  befoi^ 
he  could  proceed.     Finding,  however,  that  they  were  ii 
a  minority,  they  at  length  became  somewhat  more  mode^ 
rate  in  the    expression   of  their  dissatisfaction.)- — Mr. 
Hope  continued — I  express  no  opinion  as  to  the  rank  in 
which  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  placed  among 
religions,  and  I  entertain  a  sincere  attachment  for  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  all  enjoy,  but  I  say,  that  as 
the  established  religion  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  Prentice. — That  is  not  the  question.  It  had 
better  be  put  again. 

Mr.  Hope. — As  there  appears  to  be  some  misunder- 
standing about  the  question,  I  beg  the  Gentleman  will 
put  it  again,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  shrink  from  any  of  the 
subjects  you  choose  to  introduce. 

Mr.  Hadfield  then  repeated  the  question,  with  the 
addition  of  "  the  abolition  of  tithes." 

Mr.  Hope. — I  will  take  those  subjects  separately.  I 
will  not  vote  for  the  severance  of  church  and  state. — 
(The  uproar  and  confusion  here  continued  for  several 
minutes,  amidst  the  cheers  of  Mr.  Hope's  friends,  and 
the  yells  and  hisses  of  the  opposition.  When  silence 
was  obtained) — 

Mr.  Hope  continued — Gentlemen,  I  am  most  anxious 
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not  to  shrink  from  any  portion  of  this  question  ;  and  if 
my  opinions  do  not  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  am 
quite  wiUing"  to  abide  the  result.  With  respect  to  the 
aboHtion  of  tithes,  I  will  not  vote  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  church  property  to  any  other  purpose :  but  I 
think  that  some  modification  in  the  mode  of  collecting 
tithes  would  be  advisable,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  enter 
into  the  question,  whenever  it  comes  before  parliament. 
(Cheers  and  hisses.J 

Mr.  Hadfield. — Will  you  vote  for  a  measure  which 
shall  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  burden  of  maintaining* 
an  EstabHshed  Church  of  which  they  disapprove  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — ^Those  burdens  are  established  by  law. — 
(Tremendous  uproar.J  They  are  imposed  on  the  land, 
and  every  man  would  have  paid  more  for  his  land  than 
he  has  done  had  they  been  withdrawn. — (Cheers  and 
hisses.J 

Mr.  Hadfield. — I  mean  will  you  vote  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  church  rates ;  on  the  same  ground  that  I  will 
not  support  the  destruction  of  the  church,  I  will  not 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  church  rates. 

Mr.  Hadfield. — You  know.  Sir,  the  Dissenters  sup- 
port their  own  burdens,  as  well  as  those  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Hope. — But  the  benefits  of  the  church  are  open 
to  all  those  persons. — (Cheers  and  hisses,)  If  it  is  rig-ht 
to  maintain  a  church  establishment,  as  I  think  it  is,  it 
is  right  that  all  parties  in  the  country  should  bear  a 
share  of  the  burden. — (Loud  Cheers,) 

Mr.  Hadfield. — You  will  not  pledge  yourself,  then. 
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)  nfttwmil  con  science — (laui^kier  ftnd  kis9t»J 
— from  the  pollution  it  has  received  from  the  infamous 
traffic  in  human  blood. — (Hisses  and  cries  of  **  No 
speech.'* — '*  Put  your  question.*') 

Mr.  Hope. — May  I  ask  Mr.  Hadfield  if  he  has  finished 
his  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hadfikld. — I  have  not.  Sir.  Am  1  rig-ht  in 
saying-  that  you  will  not  pledg-e  yourself  to  the  imme- 
diate and  effectual  abolition  of  negro  slavery  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — I  will  not  pledg-e  myself  to  advocate 
immediate  abolition ;  and  in  return,  will  Mr.  Hadfield 
allow  me  to  put  a  question  to  him.  What  measures 
would  he  propose  as  concomitant  with  abolition,  to  ren- 
der it  safe  and  effectual  ? 

Mr.  Hadfield. — Prompt  and  immediate. —  (**  Rob- 
bery," cried  a  voice  from  the  meeting*.) 

Mr.  Hadfield  continued  amidst  g-reat  uproar — 
"  Prompt  and  immediate  abolition  of  the  infamous 
traffic  in  human  blood.  The  black  population  are  pre- 
pared for  liberty,  they  deserve  to  have  it,  and  abolition 
oug-ht  to  take  place." — (A  tremendous  uproar  here 
ensued,  during^  which  cries  were  heard  of  **  Answer  the 
question."     **  He  can't,"  &c.  &c.     At  its  termination 

Mr.  Hadfield  put  a  question,  the  exact  words  of 
which  we  did  not  catch.  It  was  to  the  effect  of  "by 
what  means  Mr.  Hope  became  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Manchester,  and  with  its 
commerce,  to  qualify  him  for  its  representative  ?" 

Mr.  Hope. — I  have  already  stated,  and  I  now  repeat, 
that  I  have  for  some  years  bestowed  my  best  attention 
upon  all  subjects  connected  with  the  commercial  affairs 
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of  England ;  and  engrossing",  as  Manchester  does,  such 
a  vast  portion  of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  in 
which  it  is  second  to  none,  I  should  suppose  that  its 
interests  do  not  differ  from  the  interests  of  the  country 
at  larg-e.  To  questions  of  local  interest  I  will  give  every 
attention,  and  I  now  declare  that  I  am  ready  to  devote 
the  whole  of  my  time  to  the  service  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Hadfteld. — Then  why  did  you  object  to  g'iving' 
the  elective  franchise  to  Manchester  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — I  have  already  returned  an  answer  to 
that  question — I  never  did  object  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise being"  given  to  Manchester. 

Mr.  Hadfield. — Gentlemen,  I  now  move  that  Mr. 
Hope  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  this 
boroug^h. — (Cries  of  **  Yes,  yes" — *'  No,  no,"  here 
echoed  tbroug-h  the  meeting",  and,  for  some  minutes, 
not  a  word  could  be  disting-uished.) 

At  length  Mr.  Baxter  presented  himself  to  the  meet- 
ing* to  second  the  resolution,  but,  after  several  vain 
attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing-,  he  was  obliged  to  desist. 

Mr.  Prentice  then  ascended  the  platform,  and,  after 
.^ome  opposition,  was  allowed  to  put  some  questions  to 
Mr.  Hope.  The  first  was — as  Mr.  Hope  was  friendly 
to  a  modification  of  the  corn  laws,  how  much  duty 
would  he  propose  to  lay  on  foreign  corn  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — ^With  respect  to  the  imposition  of  a  per- 
manent duty  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  exactly  how  many 
shillings  I  would  propose ;  but  the  question  has  yet  to 
be  discussed  in  parliament,  and  I  promise  to  give  it  my 
best  attention. — fCheers.J 

Mr.  Prentice.— -Will  you,  to  prevent  the  exerciad  ^ 
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undue  influence  at  elections,  either  from  the 

means  of  their  wealth,  or  from  the  poor  by  their  pbysi- 

cal  force,  vote  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — I  state  distinctly  that  I  will  not  pli 
myself  to  support  the  vote  by  ballot. — (Cheers 
hisses. ) 

Mr.  Prentice. — Will  you  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
septennial  act  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — I  distinctly  say  that  I  will  not  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  septennial  act. — (Loud  cheers. J 

Mr.  Prentice. — The  next  question  I  have  to  propose 
is,  in  the  event  of  a  bill  being*  brought  into  the  house 
to  consolidate  the  Manchester  Police  Acts,  giving*  the 
right  of  voting  to  every  rate  payer,  will  Mr.  Hope  give 
it  his  support  ? — (Hisses  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Hope. — Such  bill  is  not  yet  before  the  house, 
and,  therefore,  I  can  give  no  opinion  upon  it.  I  am 
asked  to  say  what  I  think  of  a  local  act  which  I  have 
never  seen,  and  consequently  am  unacquainted  with.  I 
cannot  pledge  myself  to  support  any  bill  till  I  know 
what  are  its  provisions. — (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Prentice. — Another  question  arises  out  of  your 
last  answer.  Will  you,  in  committees  of  the  house  on 
any  local  police  bill,  support  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  voting  for  officers,  to  all  leypayers  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — ^Whenever  I  am  called  upon  to  sit  on  a 
committee,  in  all  local  matters  I  will  be  guided,  as  it  is 
my  duty  to  be,  *iy  the  wishes  of  my  constituents,  and  by 
the  evidence  before  me. — (Loud  cheers) 

Mr.  Prentice. — Will  you  vote  for  a  provision  that 
no  new  commissions  shall  be  issued,  so  long  as  there 
are  any  efficient  half-pay  officers  unemployed  ? 
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Mr.  Hope. — I  distinctly  declare  that  I  will  not  pledgee 
myself  to  any  measure  which  infring-es  upon  the  prero- 
gfative  of  the  crown. — (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Prentice. — Will  you  vote  for  a  resolution  that 
all  public  services  shall  be  paid  by  specific  salaries,  and 
that  the  fees  of  office  shall  be  abolished  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — ^To  the  principle  of  fixed  salaries  for  pub- 
lic services  I  am  decidedly  favourable,  wherever  such  a 
measure  is  practicable ;  but  without  the  places  to  which 
you  allude  being*  mentioned,  I  am  surprised  that  such  a 
question  should  have  been  asked. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Richardson. — And  a  very  ridiculous  ques- 
tion it  is. 

Mr.  Prentice. — Will  you,  Mr.  Hope,  as  knowledge 
is  extended  among*  the  people,  advocate  an  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — At  the  moment  when  the  Reform  Bill 
has  just  passed,  and  has  scarcely  yet  come  into  opera-^ 
tioiL,  and  especially  as  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
declared  this  to  be  a  final  measure,  I  am  really  asto- 
nished to  hear  this  question  in  Manchester. — (L^ud 
cheers.) 

Mr.  Prentice. — I  have  only  another  question  to  ask 
Mr.  Hope,  and  from  the  courtesy  he  has  already  dis- 
played, I  know^he  will  not  object  to  answer  it.  Was  he 
prepared,  when  Earl  Grey's  administration  went  out  of 
office,  to  vote  with  the  Duke  of  Welling-ton? — (Hisses, 
find  cries  of  *'  Do'nt  answer.") 

Mr.  Hope. — I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  had  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  accepted  office,  aad  I  had  supported  him, 
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it  would  have  been  upon  the  express  condition  of  his 
carrying"  the  Reform  Bill, — (Tremendous  cheering,) 

Mr.  Prentice. — ^The  Bill  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Hope. — With  a  slight  modification. — (This  an- 
swBr  was  last  to  the  meeting*,  in  consequence  of  the 
uproar  which  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Prentice  urged  Mr. 
Hope  to  repeat  it.  That  Gentleman  accordingly  added 
-r-"  I  40  npti^nowthat  it  is  ifiecessary  to  ad^  any  expla* 
nation  to  my  last  answer;  but  T am ^jressed  to  add,  that 
I  should  have  supported  tji?  bill  fas  the  Duke  prc^osed  to 
carry  it. — (Cheers.)  And  Ir^bittfe'  reaspn';^  know  thc^t 
the  bill  would  not  have  been  impaired,  in  its  efficiency." 
— (Loud  cheerSt  and  some  hisses,)  ■  ^..  ■.. 

,  Mr.  Ba-xter  ag:ai»' attempted  to  address  the  meeting', 
upon  which  Mr/  Hope  inquired  from  Mr.  Prentice 
whether  it  was  usual  to  put  rnotions  at,  meetings  of  this 
natur^,  Mr.  Prentice  answered  that  it  was  not;  upon 
which  Mr.  Hope  bowed  to  the  meetings  and  retired 
amidst  tremendous  cheers^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  this  little  Treatise  I  have  been  far 
from  ambitious  to  advance  any  novelty  of 
argument,  or  to  display  any  ingenuity  of  dis- 
cussion. On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  my 
especial  study  to  avoid  every  term  and  every 
argument  which  the  commonest  effort  of 
mind  may  not  comprehend.  My  principle, 
throughout,  has  been  common  sense,  a  most 
U7icommon  article  at  the  present  time.  Did 
the  good  sense  of  the  present  times  amount 
to  a  tittle  of  their  boasted  talent,  things  might 
wear  a  different  aspect.  In  this  case  I  have 
sacrificed  (as  will  easily  be  seen)  every,  the 
slightest,  ornament  of  composition  and  of 
language,  to  the  simple  desire  of  being  under- 
stood by  the  most  uneducated,  who  can  either 
hear  or  read. 


A    PLAIN    DEFENCE, 

&c. 


Candid  Reader, 

I  write  this  to  yoa,  with  no  other  design,  as 
the  Almighty  knows,  than  to  set  before  you  in  a  proper 
light,  a  subject,  of  which  too  little  is  known,  by  far  the 
greater  number,  that  can  be  depended  upon  as  correct, 
and  about  which  many  things  are  told  you,  by  ill-meaning 
or  ignorant  persons,  which  are  not  true.  I  desire  of 
you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  read  it  with  attention ;  and  I  do 
not  wish  that  you  should  be  led  by  it,  any  further  than 
your  sense  approves  of  what  I  shall  say. 

I  will  first  speak  of  something  with  which  you  are  more 
acquainted  than  with  that  about  which  I  am  particularly 
writing,  in  order  that,  from  it,  you  may  better  understand 
what  follows. 

You  most  of  you  know  what  "poor  rates"  are,  Youknow 
that  they  are  a  means  ordered  by  those  chosen  to  make 
a2 


laws  for  the  country,  for  providing*,  all  over  the  king-dom, 
help  for  such  as  have  no  way  of  helping"  themselves. 
It  is  not  rig^ht  that  people  should  starve.  It  would  be 
well  if  all  were  both  able  and  willing*  to  g-et  work,  which 
should  bring"  in  enoug-h  to  support  themselves  and  fami- 
nes. But  this  is  not  the  case. — Now,  no  man  knows 
but  that  he  may  be  reduced,  under  Providence,  to  want 
the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of 
every  man  that  some  sure  help  should  be  provided  for 
such  as  do  so.  But  there  may  be  persons  who  do  not 
think  it  at  all  likely  that  they  should  ever  want,  because 
they  are  rich  themselves  and  have  rich  relations :  these 
persons  should  not  only  consider  the  obligation  imposed 
on  them  of  assisting-,  according  to  their  power,  the  poor 
and  needy,  but  also  their  own  interests.  Life  is  dearer 
than  any  other  thing*  to  most  men,  and  if  they  cannot 
get  meat  by  fair  means  they  will  by  foul,  sooner  than 
starve ;  it  is,  therefore,  for  the  good  of  the  rich  that  there 
should  be  some  sure  help  for  such  as  are  destitute,  lest 
desperate  men  should  make  free  with  their  property.  It 
is  true,  that  the  law  punishes  robbers,  as  it  ought ;  but 
it  would  be  very  hard  if  it  should  wilfully  drive  those  who 
will  work,  vrhen  they  can  have  employment,  to  dishonest 
ways  of  bettering  themselves,  by  leaving  them  no  other 
hope,  and  then  punish  them  for  the  fault  to  which  their 
neglect  has  tempted  them.  Now  it  would  do  this  but 
for  poor  rates,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Something  of  the 
kind,  I  say,  because  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  whether  or 
not  the  poor  rates  might  be  mended ;  I  leave  that  to  those 
who  have  more  time  for  political  economy  than  I  have. 
'*  Poor  rates**  then  being  for  the  good  of  all,  all  should 


give  their  share  to  them.  This  is  done,  you  know,  by 
collections  according'  to  each  person's  property  in  the 
parish. 

But  some  persons  do  not  like  going*  to  the  parish  for 
relief,  because  they  have  an  independent  feeling,  and 
will  rather  club  together  in  societies,  and  pay  their  sub 
scription,  that  when  sick,  or  out  of  work,  they  may  be 
supported,,  not  on  public  charity,  but  by  an  honourable 
right  which  they  have  got  them.  It  is  quite  right  that 
they  should  be  let  do  so,  if  they  please.  Others  will 
rather  go  to  private  charity,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
overseers  become  so  used  to .  see  distress,  and  are  so 
often  deceived,  and  besides  find  so  many  that  they  think 
might  do  for  themselves  if  they  would,  that  it  too  often 
makes  them  hardened,  and  somewhat  harsh  towards 
those  who  come  to  them  for  relief ;  which  they  ought 
not  to  be ;  and  they  also  not  unfrequently  get  a  bad  name 
unjustly,  because  they  are  obliged  to  refuse  many  who  are 
not  so  distressed  as  to  be  proper  objects  of  rehef.  This 
makes  many  shy  of  going  to  them,  and  sends  them 
rather  to  some  kind  and  charitable  neighbour  But  if 
the  man,  who  chooses  rather  to  join  a  club  than  have 
any  of  the  poor's  rate,  and  if  the  charitable  person  who 
relieves  at  his  door,  should  say  that  they  ought  not 
therefore,  to  pay  to  the  poor's  rate,  and  that  it  must  be 
left  to  every  man's  own  will,  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence if  it  were  so  ?  Why  then,  the  help  would  not 
be  sure,  which  it  should  be.  For  many  might  not  like, 
or  might  not  be  able,  to  join  a  club ;  and  a  rich  neigh- 
bour might  not  choose  to  relieve  this  or  that  person. 
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thinking"  he  had  plenty  to  relieve  without,  so  that  they 
must  be  driven  either  to  steal  or  to  starve. 

Therefore  there  must  be  some  sure  way  for  the  good 
of  all,  and  so  at  the  expense  of  all ;  and  whilst,  if  a 
man  like  it  better,  he  should  be  allowed  his  private  club, 
yet  it  is  also  right  that  he  pays  to  the  poor's  rate.  Just 
in  the  same  way,  a  man  may  not  refuse  his  assessment 
to  the  public  road,  though  he  always  go  by  a  foot  path, 
which  he  has  paid  for  having  made.  But  if  a  man 
should  say,  "I  do  not  see  why  my  plan  of  clubbing 
should  not  be  the  public  and  established  one,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  so ;  *'  another  man  may  say  the  same  of 
some  other,  and  all  cannot  have  their  way  in  this 
matter;  and  if  there  must  be  some  one  or  other  publicly 
supported,  it  may  be  found  that  the  one  already  so  is 
quite  as  well  for  the  purpose. 

Now,  my  friends,  just  apply  this  to  a  rate  laid  for  the 
support  of  an  Established  Church.  The  Christian  religion 
is  wonderfully  good,  and,  as  all  reasonable  men  allow,  full 
of  excellent  morality  and  of  precepts  and  doctrines,  which, 
if  followed,  will  make  people  happier  themselves,  better 
neighbours,  and  better  subjects.  Besides,  since  the 
time  it  was  first  given  by  God,  public  society  has  been 
bettered  all  over  the  world,  where  it  has  been  much 
received,  as  all,  who  have  carefully  inquired,  know. 
Without  it,  too,  we  are  told  by  God  himself,  men  will 
be  lost.  Now  it  is  not  surely  right  that  people's  souls 
should  be  lost  without  a  sure  opportunity  given  them  of 
hearing  the  Gospel,  any  more  than  it  is  right  that 
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people's  bodies  should  starve  without  a  sure  help  from 
somewhere.  Besides,  a  good  government  should  make 
sure  of  all  good  things  in  their  power  to  the  people  they 
govern.  And  as  all  are  concerned  that  their  neighbours 
should  be  sober,  godly,  peaceable  folks,  and  that  they 
themselves  should  have  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  advantages  of  Christian  marriage,  burial,  and  so  on, 
therefore  all  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  that 
which  gives  them  these  things,  and  which  makes  them 
sure  for  them.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  whilst 
persons  may  too  freely  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage 
from  a  poor  rate,  they  cannot  of  that  from  a  church 
rate,  viz.  public  worship. 

But  some  may  wish  to  worship  in  their  own  peculiar 
manner,  differing  from  the  Church,  just  as  some  man 
chooses  rather  to  look  to  his  club  than  to  the  overseers ; 
and  they  are  very  properly  allowed  to  do  so.  But  why 
should  this  be  any  more  an  excuse  for  his  not  con- 
tributing to  the  Church  rate  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  public  worship,  than  the  other  is  for  his  not  paying  to 
the  *' poor's  rate.*'  It  might  be  said  in  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  that,  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  will  of  all, 
and  to  their  free  choice.  But  then  that  would  not  make 
it  sure.  Persons  might,  or  they  might  not,  choose  to 
build  or  to  keep  up  a  place  of  worship  of  any  description' 
and  if  they  did  not  choose,  then  the  poor  people  must  be 
left  like  lost  sheep,  just  as  they  must  be  often  left  to 
starve  if  they  could  only  have  relief  as  persons  pleased 
to  give  it.  Or  people  might  begin  to  support  a  place  of 
worship  for  service,  and  burials,  and  marriages,  by  free 
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subscriptions  at  first,  and  then,  after  a  time,  drop  them, 
as  men  so  often  chang-e  their  minds,  and  do  that 
willingly  at  one  time  which  they  will  not  do  at  all  at 
another. 


It  was  in  this  way  that  our  Dissenting*  brethren,  when 
first  the  laws  allowed  them  to  worship  as  they  liked,  and 
only  required  of  them  to  pay  their  share  to  the  Church 
rate,  expressed  themselves  very  g-rateful,  and  cheerfully 
paid  what  was  due  from  them,  but  now,  as  you  see,  they 
would  wish  not  to  pay  at  all. 

Now  if  there  were  no  estabUshed  religion  made  sure 
to  the  people  of  England,  there  would  be  little  likeli- 
hood, in  a  great  many  places,  of  there  being  any  place 
of  worship  at  all ;  because  I  do  not  say  more  than  many, 
who  have  taken  notice,  will  know  to  be  true,  when  I  say 
that  Christ  is  often  *' preached  of  contention-/*  that  is, 
that  many  dissenting  chapels  are  built  with  ^  view  to 
oppose  the  Church,  as  being  established,  which,  if  it 
were  not  so,  would  not  provoke  them  to  the  same  kind 
of  jealousy,  which  jealousy  being  evil  in  itself,  and 
highly  discreditable  to  the  Christian  profession  of  those 
who  feel  it,  is  often  blessed  by  God  to  good,  and  would 
therefore  give  persons  fewer  opportunities  of  worshipping 
as  they  liked  best.  So  we  find,  in  many  places,  that  no 
dissenting  chapels  spring  up  till  a  Church  is  built,  or 
that  more  are  added  when  it  is  built.  Now,  what  must 
places  have  done,  where  there  was  no  other  place  of 
worship  likely  to  be  built,  till  the  Church  was  built, 
unless  we  had  such  laws  as  caused  Established  Churches 
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to  be  built  and  supported  at  public  expense,  where  there 
was  enough  of  population  ?  Why,  you  know,  there  could 
have  been  none  at  all ;  and  so  persons  must  have  wanted 
the  blessing"  of  public  worship  near  their  homes,  and 
wandered  to  a  distance  for  public  service,  decent 
burials,  christening's,  and  so  forth.  But  an  EstabUshed 
Church  supported  by  rates,  which  all  are  obliged  to 
pay,  as  in  poor  rates,  gives  a  surety  for  these  blessings. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  argument  which  I  must 
answer.  It  is  said,  the  Revenues  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  sufficient  both  for  supporting  the  Clergy- 
men and  the  expenses  of  public  worship.  It  will  soon, 
I  believe,  be  shewn  to  the  public,  that  if  divided  among 
the  Clergy,  they  would  afford  an  income  barely  sufficient 
for  supporting  them  according  to  their  situation  in  life. 

But  should  any  one  ask,  '*  Why  not  support  all  sects?" 
I  answer,  that  Dissenters  already  complain  of  the  burden 
of  supporting  one  more  than  their  own,  how  much  more 
reason  would  they  have  to  complain  of  a  dozen.  Besides, 
this  would  be  a  contradiction,  and  would  be  something 
about  as  wise  as  countenancing  a  monarchy,  a  republic, 
a  democracy  and  oligarchy,  at  once  in  the  same  country. 
But  this  man  will  say,  **  I  grant  that  you  have  shewn 
the  good  of  an  EstabHshed  Church,  but  why  should  it 
not  be  my  sect,  as  well  as  yours  ?*'  and  another  would 
say,  "  Nay,  rather  still  mine  ;"  so  that  I  reply,  "Why 
not  as  well  the  present  Church  Establishment,  especially 
as  she  has  the  greatest  claim  from  long  possession, 
and  they  who  are  accustomed  to  power,  use  it  far  more 
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g-ently  than  such  as  are  suddenly  raised  to  it  ?  In3 
I  have  heard  of  many  Dissenters  who  say — if  there  must 
be  any,  they  would  as  soon  have  her.  For  it  is  not 
so  much  ag-ainst  the  doctrines  and  worship,  as  against 
her  public  support,*  they  cry  out,  which,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  you,  is  wise  and  prudent.  She  pleases 
the  Methodists  better  than  the  Independents  would,  if 
they  were  established ;  and  she  pleases  the  Independents 
better  than  the  Methodists  would.  She  pleases  the 
Roman  Catholics  better  than  Socinians,  Arians,  or  Swe- 
denborg"ians ;  and  all  other  denominations  better  than 
those  last-named  would  please  them. 

I  have.  Candid  Reader,  tried  to  shew  you,  that  the 
Christian  religion  being  a  greater  national  good  than 
others  that  are  publicly  supported,  should  be  publicly 
supported  itself;  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  of  it.  I  have  also  shewn  you  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  as  free  from  general  objection  as  any.  Why 
should  you  then  be  so  unwilling  to  pay  Church  Rates  ?  or 
why  not  rather  cheerfully  obey  the  laws  in  this  matter  ? 

*  I  do  not  contend  particularly  for  Church  Ratesy  provided 
the  expenses  of  decent  public  worship  be  paid  at  the  public  cost, 
and  secured  by  protecting  laws.  The  Church  Revenues  were 
intended  for  another  purpose. 
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NON-PAYMENT 

OP  • 

CHURCH    RATES. 

( FromtM  Manchesler  TimeSt  Feb.QSd.,  1S33.J 


It  is  wonderful  how  little  example  does.  We  do 
not  mean  remote  example,  for  that  may  not  be 
seen,  but 

"  That  which  before  us  lies,  in  daily  life" 
Between  this  country  and  America  rolls  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  truths  come  across  the  waves  faintly,  like 
the  beams  of  a  December  sun.  We  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  receives  less  from 
the  public  purse  than  we  give  to  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  we  do  not  see  that  the 
dignity  of  power  may  be  combined  with  the  slen- 
demess  of  pay,  and  the  example  is  thrown  away 
upon  us.  The  wonder  is  that  we  equally  disre- 
gard example  at  home.  We  see  religion  flourish- 
ing in  Scotland  without  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Archdeacons,  Deans,  Sub-deans,  Vicars,  Rectors, 
and  by  way  of  contrast  starving  Curates,  and  yet 
we  imagine,  or  act  as  if  we  imagined,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  that  we  should  be  heathens  if 
we  had  not  all  of  them.  We  see  there,  a  clerg}- 
man  discharging  all  his  sacred  duties  with  a  faith- 
fulness which  ensures  him  the  respect  of  rich  and 
poor,  for  an  income  of  £€240.  a  year — his  whole 
means  of  subsistence  ;  and  yet  we  think  it  nothing 
monstrous  that  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  a  gentleman 
whose  private  fortune  cannot  be  less  than  ^5000. 
a  year,  should  receive  ,€240.  for  every  little  essay- 
sermon  which  he  condescends  to  read  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  parish  church.  We  see  the  Irish 
people  enjoy  the  light  of  heaven  without  tax,  and 
yet  we  contentedly  pay  duties  for  every  slit  in  our 
walls.  We  see  our  neighbours,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel,  free  from  the  house  tax,  which  u© 
pay  without  grumbling,  except  when  the  surveyor, 
in  his  discretion,  demands  a  shilling  in  addition 
to  have  their  refusal  recorded  with   all  due  soleni- 


to  the  pound  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
pay,  and  then  we  sing  out — and  do  nothing  more. 
We  see  them' wash  themselves  uith  untaxed  soap, 
and  yet  we  claim  not  the  privilege  of  the  whole- 
some ablution.  And,  at  our  own  doors,  we  see 
the  du.ikers,  sturdily  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences,  refuse  to  pay  the  Church  Rates, 
and  yet  we  voluntarily  impose  the  tax  upon  our- 
selves. 

We  must  allow%  however,  lliat  an  "  ignorant 
impatience  "  of  such  taxation  is  in  rapid  growth, 
and  as  proofs  multiply  upon  us  that  the  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  obnoxious  taxes  is  to  cease  paying 
them,  we  trust  that,  by  and  bye,  we  shall  have 
fewer  hateful  imposts.  We  cannot  well  refuse  to 
pay  the  tax  on  soap  because  we  cannot  have  the 
soap  without  it — unless  we  turn  smugglers.  But 
we  may  decline  to  tax  ourselves  for  the  payment  of 
Church  Rates,  and  make  the  collection,  if  it  be 
persevered  in,  so  difficult,  that  it  must  cease ;  and 
why  should  we  not  ?  The  Irish  have  done  so,  and 
why  should  not  we  ?  The  excellent  Society  of 
Friends,  acting  firmly  on  their  own  principles,  have 
done  so,  and  why  should  not  we,  although  we  have 
the  misfortune  to  wear  collars  to  our  coats,  and 
encase  our  heads  with  narrow-brimmed  hats  ?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  Ireland  shall 
no  longer  be  compelled  to  pay  Church  Rates.  Why 
should  not  we  in  England  have  the  burthen  taken 
from  owr  shoulders.**  His  lordship  acknowledges 
that  it  is  very  galling  to  a  Catholic  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  rates  for  the  support  of  a  protestant  church ; 
hut  is  it  not  more  galling  to  an  Independent  to  pay 
rates  for  the  support  of  an  episcopal  church  ? — 
There  are  many  more  things  in  common  between 
the  English  and  the  Roman  churches  than  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  dissenting  churches. 
The  Church  of  Rome  acknowledges  an  earthly 
potentate  as  its  supreme  head.  So  does  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Church  of  Rome  is  episcopal. 
So  is  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  when  she  had  the  power,  appropriated  to 
lierself  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  So  does 
the  Church  of  England, — with  this  improvement 
upon  the  appropriation,  that  she  keeps  it  all  to 


herself  without  sharing  it  with  the  poor.  The  two 
are  sisters ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  youngest 
has  laid  hold  of  all  the  portion.  Her  very  liturgv, 
as  the  first  English  James  said,  "  is  but  an  ill-said 
mass."  But  the  congregationalists  and  the  syno- 
dists  of  England,  so  far  as  church  government 
goes,  have  no  points  in  common  with  the  endowed 
Establishment,  for  they  deny  earthly  supremacy, 
abjure  prelacy,  and  eschew  endowments.  And 
are  any  of  them  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  a  church  so  little  in  unison  with 
their  own,  while  the  Catholic  goes  free.^  No,  no. 
They  will  emulate  the  example  of  the  conscience- 
directed  principle-following  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  the  obnoxious  impost  will  be 
shaken  off  for  ever. 

Will  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
lend  themselves  as  the  willing  instruments,  in 
parish  vestry  assembled,  to  tax  their  dissenting 
brethren?  We  will  not  think  so  injuriously  of 
them.  They  will  say  to  themselves — '*  We  have 
HO  business  to  vote  in  this  matter.  It  would  be  as 
indecent  in  us  to  vote  that  independents,  and 
baptists,  and  presbyterians,  and  methodists,  and 
quakers  and  catholics,  should  pay  for  the  washing 
of  the  vestments  of  a  clergyman,  as  it  would  be 
to  compel  tjiem  to  pay  for  the  washing  of  our  own 
shirts.  It  would  be  as  indecent  to  ask  them  to  pay 
for  the  cleaning  of  our  churches,  as  it  would  be  to 
ask  them  to  sw  eep  our  ow  n  hearths."  This  is  what 
they  will  say,  for  it  is  what  they  ought  to  say.  At 
all  events,  whatever  they  may  choose  to  say,  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  in  this  year  1833, — the 
first  year  of  reform, —  the  year  grated  by  the 
extinction  of  church  rates  in  Ireland, — any  one 
of  them  can  have  the  unblushing  effrontery  to 
come  to  a  meeting  and,  in  the  face  of  his  neigh- 
bours, hold  up  his  hand  in  support  of  a  motion 
that  they  shall  be  taxed  for  his  benefit?  The 
churchwarden  will,  indeed,  be  compelled  by  his 
office  to  say, — "Gentlemen  dissenters,  be  pleased 
lorememberthe  poor  church;"  and  the  gentlemen 
dissenters  will  button  up  their  pockets  and  say, — 
"No,  thank  you."  As  the  matter,  then,  will  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  latter,  let  them  endeavour 


nity.  Let  them  discountenance  all  brawling  in 
the  churches.  Let  them  listen  to  the  reading  of 
the  endless  items  for  brushes,  besoms,  mops,  dus- 
ters, (the  church  needs  dusters),  surplice-washings, 
bell -ringings,  singing -men,  and  singing  -  boys, 
organists,  commimion  plate,  railings,  dinners  to 
the  bishop,  consecration  fees,  &c.,  &c.,  Sec,  &c. ; 
let  them  listen  gravely  (if  they  can)  to  the  reading 
of  these  hitherto  wrath-exciting  items.  Let  them 
discourage  all  contumelious  shoutings,  and  all 
bursts  of  contemptuous  and  irreverent  laughter 
(natural  though  it  he)  ;  and  having  thus  obtained 
proper  order  and  the  observance  of  a  sobriety  of 
demeanour  becoming  the  plaee  of  meeting,  let 
them  say, — "Mr.  Churchwarden;  we  will  pass  your 
"  accounts,  because  if  we  don't  you  will  have  to 
"  pay  them  out  of  your  own  individual  pocket. 
"  But  we  have  a  high  respect  for  the  members 
"  of  your  church,  and  we  will  not  do  them  the 
"  gross  injustice  to  believe  that  they  any  longer 
"  desire  to  tax  us  for  the  support  of  their  places 
"  of  worship.  It  would  insult  them  if  we  offered 
"  to  sweep  their  private  houses  and  keep  their  fires 
"  in  fuel,  and  it  would  be  an  equal  insult  to 
*'  offer  them  our  paltry  pence  to  sweep  their 
"  churches  and  warm  their  pews.  We  therefore, 
"  Mr.  Churchwarden,  beg  leave  to  det^pfne  layiuj^ 
"  another  rate ;  but  as  we  should  not  like  this 
"  venerable  building  to  fall  into  ruin.*;,  if  the  con- 
"  gregation  which  meets  within  its  walls,  and  their 
"  pastor  who,  out  of  the  tithes  he  receives,  ought 
"  to  aid  them  in  keeping  it  in  repair,  are  so  desti- 
"  tute  of  zeal,  and  so  far  regardless  of  public 
"  opinion,  as  to  permit  its  dilapidation,  why  call 
"  us  together  again,  and  we  will  then  take  it  into 
"  our  serious  consideration,  proper  estimates  being 
"  laid  before  us,  what  sura  shall  be  allowed  you." 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that  a  Vestry  Meeting  comprises 
not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  the  Township  in  which  it  is  held, 
but  of  tho  entire  Parish.  Thus,  at  a  meeting  at  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Manchi-ster,  the  inhabitants  of  Salford,  Ardwfck, 
Chorlton-upon-IVledlock,  Hulme,  and  of  every  other  township 
vvithiia,  tlie  parish,  may  attend  and  vote. 
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Mr.  wood  :  Gentlemen  Electors  of  Manchester,— 
I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  kindness  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  have  received  the  mention  of  my 
name.  It  is  only  because  that  name  has  always  been 
coupled  with  the  cause  of  reform  and  good  government 
that  I  am  at  all  entitled  to  your  favorable  notice,  and 
I  hope  that  I  may  attribute  a  portion,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable portion,  of  the  applause  with  which  my  intro- 
duction was  received,  to  the  kindly  feelings  which  you 
entertain  towards  that  gentleman  whom  I  have  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  now  to  commend  to  your  notice.  I  assure 
you,  Gentlemen,  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity,  that 
though  I  came  to  Manchester  with  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting Mr.  Thomson's  return  for  this  borough,  I  had  not 
the  least  idea,  until  I  arrived  late  last  night,  that  I  should 
be  called  upon  to  address  a  public  meeting  in  his  favor; 
and  1  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  with  equal  sincerity, 
that  no  communication,  direct  or  indirect,  has  taken 
place  between  myself  and  Mr.  Thomson,  or  any  gentleman 
in  his  behalf,  with  regard  to  my  appearance  amongst  you. 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  state  this,  lest  he  should  be 
held  responsible,  or  lest  any  member  of  his  Majesty's 
Administration  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  opinions 
respecting  him  or  them  which  1  may  venture  to  express. 
Whatever  views  I  may  express  concerning  him,  or  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Country  under  the  present  Admi- 
nistration are  to  be  considered  as  emanating  from  myself 
ulone;  and  I  as  an  individual  am  alone  responsible  for 
thtm.  I  hope.  Gentlemen,  that  alter  the  cordial  reception 
you  have  given  me,  1  need  not  make  any  apology  for  hav- 
ing appeared  among  you.  (Hear.)  It  is  true  that  1 
am  not  an  elector,  but  I  am  attached  to  Manchester 
by  the  ties  of  birth,  by  long  residence,  and  by  many  very 
near  aod  dear  connexions.  I  am  attached  to  Manchester 
also,  af;  being  a  town  which  has  done  me  the  distinguished 
hono:  :,  to  select  me  as  its  representative 

to  ex,  l)y  the  presentation  of  jjctitions, 

emai.:        ,  \  ^^uge,  respectable  and  influential 

comuuiuily,  to  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 
And  I  am  delighted.  Gentlemen,  to  have  this  opportunity 
)f  meeting  you,  the  Electors  of  Manchester,  when  no 


pei-sonal  motives  can,  by  possibility,  be  imputed  to  me, 
of  returning  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor, 
so  frequently  done  me,  in  making  me  the  bearer  of 
your  petitions  to  Parliament;  and  more  particularly,  of 
that  all  important  petition,  which  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
from  the  promptitude  with  which  it  was  sent  up — the 
number  and  respectability  of  the  signatures — from  its 
presentation  at  a  most  critica  Itime— when  the  Reform 
Bill  hung  in  the  balance— was  entitled  to  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  petitions  ever  presented  to 
the  legislature.  I  shall  feel,  Gentlemen,  to  the  latest 
day  of  my  existence,  a  pride  and  a  satisfaction  for  which 
I  cannot  adequately  express  my  thanks  to  the'  inhabi- 
tants of  Manchester,  in  being  made  the  organ,  the  favoured 
organ  of  communicating  your  resolutions— for  so  1 
will  call  them— to  Parliament.  Gentlemen,  living  at 
a  distance  from  you,  I  am  little  aware  of  what  is 
taking  place,  except  by  the  reports  in  the  public  papers, 
with  regard  to  the  representation  of  this  borough:  I  hop€ 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  as  a  friend,  that  having  read 
those  various  reports  with  attention,  I  do  think  that  undue 
importance  has  been  attached  to  trifling  circumstances, 
and  that  the  controversy  respecting  those  circumstances 
has  been  jcarried  on  with  a  natural,  but  perhaps  not  the 
most  discreet  zeal.  I  am  afraid  somtj  personal  consi- 
derations have  been  mixed  up  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  which  I,  having  had  some  experience  in 
contested  elections  and  in  the  ill  blood  which  frequently 
ensues  from  them,  am  always  solicitous  to  avoid.  It 
has  ever  been  my  anxious  wish,  that  nothing  should 
pass  during  a  contested  election  which  should  leave 
with  those  who  have  to  live  m  the  same  community 
after  the  election,  one  bitter  recollection  af  the  past; 
(Hear.)  or  which  should  continue  them  in  any  other  state 
than  that  of  good  neighbourhood,  or  should  poison  the 
enjoyment  of  true  fellowship.  (Applause.)  We  have  po- 
litical rights  to  maintain,  but  we  have  also  social  duties 
to  perform,  and  I  do  sincerely  trust  that  we  shall  not 
forget  them.  I  speak  perhaps  with  the  more  earnestness, 
seeing  that  a  most  respected  and  valued  relation  o-f 
mine,  for  whom  1  entertain  the  most  affectionate  regard, 
has  been  engaged  in  wie  side  of  the  warfare.  Gentlemen, 
I  deprecate  anything  like  personality.  Your  cause  ^  is 
too  good  to  need  such  discreditable  support.  The 
opponents  of  Mr.  Thomson,  not  venturing  to  suggest  a 
doubt  as  to  his  talents,  his  attainments,  his  high  character, 
or  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  office  you  desire  him  to  fill, 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  distracting  your  attention  from 
his  merits.  They  have  therefore  provoked  by  unwar- 
rantable means,  a  controversy  most  uncalled  for,  res- 
pecting his  engagements  at  Dover.  Whatever  grounds 
there  may  be  for  such  controversy,  the  Electors  of  Man- 
ebester  cannot  fairly  be  parties  thereto.    If  it  exist  at  alt. 


■it  is  between  ray  T^ight  Hon.  FiicMid  and  his  present  co«- 
islituents.  {Hear.)  In  a  manner  equally  honorable  to  theni- 
selves  and  to  that  distinguished  and  talented  individual, 
they  have  returned  Mr.  Thomson  four  times  to  reprs-seut 
them  in  Parliament  They  stated  to  Mr.  Thomson  that 
they  were  williuj;  to  do  so  again,  before  they  reeeivtd 
any  intimation  of  the  wishes  of  the  Manchester  people, 
and  having  done  so,  he  declared  that  so  far  as  he  was 
coueerned  the  electors  of  Dover  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  polling  to  the  last  man,  and  that  if  they  should 
pay  him  the  compliment  of  saying  that  he  was  worthy 
to  represent  them  for  the  fifth  time,  he  should  feel  highly 
"flattered  by  the  honor  done  him.  But  this  does  not 
in  the  least  prevent  the  electors  of  Manchester  from 
returning  Mr.  Thomson,  {Hear.)  nor  does  ii  in  the  least 
prevent  him  from  selecting  Manchester  as  the  more 
important  borough,  without  the  least  disparagcmont  t<5 
■Dover.  His  return  for  this  place,  gentlemen,  would  not 
only  give  hiin,  indiyiduaFly,  greater  influence,  but  wouKl 
shew  that  vou  approve  the  measures  of  that  patriotic 
Ministry  oF  whom  it  is  Mr.  Thomson's  pride  and  boast 
to  form  a  part — and,  allow  rae  to  add,  a  most  effi- 
cient part.  Mr.  Thomson  has,  however,  great  reason,  I 
think,  to  complain  of  those  who,  calling  tliemselves  the 
electors  of  Manchester, — I  really  do  not  know  their 
names,  some  three  or  (our  gentlemen — who  took  upon 
themselves  to  follow  him  to  Liverpool,  and  to  extract 
from  him  a  something  which,  whatever  might  be  the 
object  of  those  gentlemen  in  waiting  upon  him— and 
motives  I  do  not  impute— eoultl  only  tend  to  embroil 
him  with  the  electors  of  Dover  or  to  embroil  and  discredit 
liim  with  the  electors  of  Manchester.  And  he  has  a  still 
greater  reason  to  complain,  that  when  those  gentlemen 
jjave  some  account  to  the  public  of  what  occurred  at  the 
interview,  that  very  portion  of  the  conversation  was  sup- 
pressed which  it  most  interested  you  to  be  acquainted 
with.  Upon  such  proceedings  I  hope  you  will  set 
the  seal— I  was  going  to  say  of  indignation,  but  I 
will  the  rather  say  the  seal  of  oblivion.  The  contro- 
versy^ is  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned; 
for  it  is  not  your  business— it  is  the  business  of  the 
electors  of  Dover,  and  if  they  choose  to  return  Mr, 
Thomson,  and  you  also  relu>n  him,  I  can  only  say  that 
Kuch  will  be  an  additional  testimony  to  the  force  and  effi- 
ciency  of  Mr.  Thomson's  claims  on  the  community  at 
large.  Gentlemen,  tlie  Reform  Bill  has  bestowed  upon 
you  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members— a  pri- 
vilege of  which  you  liave  been  too  long  debarred,  whilst 
Gallon  and  Old  Sarum  and  Midhurst,  and  other  con- 
temptible boroughs,  returned  two  members,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  electors— for  electors  there  were 
none— but  according  to  the  will  of  those  who  chose  to 
pay  the  highest  price,  or  according  to  the  favour  and 
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clirection  of  certain  noble  lords,  who  happened  to  have 
the   property  in    those    rotten,  and   now,  thank  God, 
extinguished  boroughs.    But,  gentlenaen,  this  distinction 
may  be  the  source  of  misfortune  or  of  blessing  to  the 
Country,  accordiog  to  the  use  which  shall  be  made  of 
the  privilege  gained  by  the  large  community  which  I  now 
address.     If  those  who  formerly  sat  in  any  borough  of 
schedule   A.   are   merely  to   be   transplanted   to   Man- 
chester, I  say  it  would  have  been  better  that  the  boroughs 
of  schedule  A.  should  remain,  and  that  those  individuals 
should  have  continued  to  represent  thera.     Gentlemen, 
a  man  returned  by  the  influence  of  the  breeches'  pocket, 
or  by  the  influence  of  any  noble  lord,  though  he  had  a 
vote  and  a  voice  in  tire   House,  yet  he  always  wanted 
that  mcfral  intiuence  which  was  acquired  by  a  man  who 
sat  for  a  great  and  intelligent  and  powerful  community. 
It  was  suspected  that  he  might  not  vote  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  but  from  the  impulse  of  his 
purse,  from  private  interest-n^r  according  to  the  dictation 
of  the  noble  lord  who  put  him  into  Parliament.     What- 
ever he  said  therefore — whatever  was  his   talent  —  this 
remark  was  always  made  upon  him,  that  although  in  a 
division  his  vote  counted,  it  told  for  nothing  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  Country,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
man  returned  by  a  free  and  unbiassed  constituency.     I 
•confidently  appeal  to  you  then,  whether  you  are  doing 
justice  to  your  newly-acquired  privilege  if  you  use  it  to 
return  to  Parliament  such  men  as,  having  resisted  to  the 
uttermost  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  would  re-enter 
the  House    of   Commonsi    with   all   their    former   pre- 
possessions, with  the  same  inclination  to  misgovernraent, 
together  with  all  the  additional  influence  which  your 
most  important  borough  must  confer  upon  their  votes. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  that  my  object  is  rather  to 
state  the  claims  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  to  your  support 
than  to  disparage  the  claims  of  any  other  candidate  who 
may  present  himself  before  you.     And  allow  me,  gen- 
tlemen, here  to  allude  to  one  remark  of  my  highly- 
valued  and  excellent  friend  Mr.  Kay,  who  introduced 
me  to  your  notice.    There  is  one  part  of  his  address 
in  which  I  cannot  at  all  agree,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so.     I  am  a  friend 
to  the  freeest  discussion;   if  there  be  any  individual 
who  thinks  that  I  advance  anything  which  is  capable 
of  contradiction,  or  that  I  make  statements  which  are 
unauthorised — or   who  wishes   to  ask   any   questions 
— I  awow  myself  ready  to  hear,   and  I  hope  I  shall 
shall  be  able  to  answer  them.    I  never  will  stand  before 
an  assembly  of  Englishmen  without  doing  my  very  best 
to  procure  for  every  individual,  whatever  are  his  senti- 
ments, a  candid  and  a  patient  hearing,  provided  that 
he  do  not  interfere  with  the  course  which  must  regulate  ' 
the  proceedings  of  every  meeting.    1  was  going  on  to 


state  to  you  that  my  object  was  not  to  disparage  the 
claims  of  any  individual  who  may  ofter  himself  as  a  can- 
didate, but  rather  to  advance  the  claims'  of  my  Right 
Hon.  Friend  Mr.  Thomson.  And  yet  as  the  character 
and  opinions  of  all  men  aspiring  to  public  stations 
are  right  matters  for  public  discussion,  as,  in  fact, 
they  are  public  property,  1  have  a  right  to  say 
thus  far,  without  the  slightest  wish  to  give  the  leas^t 
oflence  to  any  candidate  who  comes  before  you.  There 
are  two  gentlemen  in  that  capacity  who  have  aheady 
sat  in  Parliament.  As  to  one  of  these  who  appears 
before  you  in  the  character  of  a  reformer,  I  am  not 
aware  that  during  the  time  he  represented  the  borough  of 
Hythe  there  was  any  vote  of  bis  put  upon  record— which, 
as  a  reformer,  he  has  reason  to  be  proud  of— (//ear)— or 
for  which,  the  people  of  Manchester,  before  whom  he 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  reform  candidate,  and 
forming  his  pretensions  upon  the  allegation  of  being 
a  friend  to  good  government  and  reform,  have  any 
reason  to  be  grateful.  Of  another  of  your  candidates 
I  had  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
conduct  during  his  short  political  career,  and  I  watched 
it  with  attention,  for  we  were  both  laborers  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  dare  say  if  he  were  here  he 
would  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  remarks,  that  early 
and  late,  we  fought  it  out  together.  He  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  vigilant,  the  most  zealous — 
and  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  talented,  and,  I 
will  add  also,  one  of  the  most  gentlemanlike  opponents 
which  the  Reform  Bill  had.  This  is  more  than  I  can 
say,  Gentlemen,  of  a  great  many  of  its  opponents. 
But  early  and  late  Mr.  Hope  was  at  his  post— always 
zealous  —  always  cheerful  —  alwa^^s  on  the  alert,  whe- 
therjthe  bill  was  to  be  opposed  in  its  principle  or  in 
the  minutest  detail,  there  was  Mr.  Hope  to  oppose  it. 
His  diligence,  his  pleasant  address,  his  candour  and  the 
good  feeling  which  always  prevailed  with  him,  cer- 
tainly eminently  qualify  him  to  be  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  every  respect  but  one,  and  that  which  you 
want  he  is  most  deficient  in.  1  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  his  ever  having  voted  on  the  same  side  as 
the  reformers  during  the  whole  time  he  was  in  Parlia- 
ment. With  regard  to  another  candidate,  Gentlemen, 
I  would  only  remark  that  he  being  one  of  my  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  one  who  did  me  very  good  service 
on  my  first  election  for  Preston,  and  agreeing,  as  I 
believe  we  do,  in  every  essential  particular  of  political 
doctrine,  I  can  only  congratulate  myself  and  you  the 
electors  of  Manchester  that  his  return  to  Parliament 
is  perfectly  secure.  {Hear.)  You  will,  I  am  sure  do 
honor  to  bim  as  your  townsman  in  selecting  him, 
and  he  will  do  honor  to  his  native  town  by  his  mode  of 
representing  you.     I  now  come,  Gentlemen,  to  what  I 
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■consider  to  be  the  special  business  which  has  called  us 
'tosclher  —  1  mean  the  pre  -  eminent  claims  of  Mr. 
Thomson  to  your  support.  Mr.  Thomson  was  bred  a 
merchant— the  education  of  a  merchant  enabled  him  to 
understand  the  details  of  business^  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing has  confirmed  him  in  liberal  views  and  principles, 
both  with  regard  to  our  internal  and  external  relations 
as  a  commercial  nation.  Having  acquired,  an  inde- 
pendence, he  relinquished  his  prospects  in  trade  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  Administration  a:s  one  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  trade  of  this  great  commercial  commu- 
nity. And  who,  I  would  ask,  can  be  better  employed 
than  a  person  of  his  experience — than  one  who  has  shewn 
during  his  career  in  Parliament,  that  his  principles 
were  just,  and  that  he  had  courage  and  independence 
to  maintain  and  avow  them  at  all  hazards  —  who,  I 
sa}^,  could  be  better  employed  to  represent  a  commer- 
cial community  tlian  this  distinguished  individual,  whom, 
though  not  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages,  1  have  little 
doubt  we  shall  soon  see  the  representative  of  Manchester 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  I  was  asked 
on  coming  here,  whether  I  could  go  into  the  history 
of  Mr.  Thomson's  parliamentary  life.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  I  could  recollect  accurately  the  details  of  the 
busy  and  eventful  years  which  we  have  sat  in  Parliament 
together.  I  turned  however  to  the  only  document  at 
hand,  which  embraced  the  history  of  the  'first  Session 
during  which  he  sat  for  Dover,  and  1  for  Preston.  We 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  together  oa  the  2Ist  Nov. 
1826,  and  on  that  very  day,  1  find  what  until  this  morning 
had  escaped  me,  that  Mr.  Thomson's  name  is  in  a  minority 
of  only  24,  upon  an  araendmeht  to  the  Tory  address  to 
the  Crown  ;  which  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hume, 
which  I  consider  will  be  he  held  as  a  ])roof  of  the  sound- 
ness all  d  independence  of  Mr.  Thomson's  opinions.  It 
will  shew  you  that  he  entered  Parliament  under  no  shackle, 
but  that  he  was  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
mind.  A  short  time  afterwards,  I  find  his  name  in  the 
division  against  those  grants  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence— 
those  scandalous  grants, v/liich  were  the  disgrace  of  the  Eaii 
of  Liverpool's  cabinet.  {Hear,)  I  find  he  voted  In  what 
was  then  the  minority,  but  what  has  since  happily  become 
the  majority,  on  the  Catholic  question.  And  that  he 
supported  a  more  liberal  system  of  Corn  Laws  than  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  aind  his  associates.  On  the 
the  7th  May,  the  first  session  in  which  he  sat,  he  made  a 
speech,  in  favor  of  Free  Trade,  upon  General  Gascoyne's 
motion,  respecting  the  Shipping  Interest,  to  which  I  oray 
your  attention,  as  it  elicited  from  Mr.  Huskisson  the 
following  remarks.  He  said,  "  I  rejoice  that  this  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place.  It  has  afforded  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Dover  an  opportunity  for  manifesting  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  acuteness",  and  knowledge   with 


respect  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  Country, 
andol  stating  his  opinions,  in  a  manner  which  must,  I  am 
sure,  have  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon  the 
House."  Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  at  that  time 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Country,  whose  knowledge  was  most  extensive,  and  who 
was  always  appealed  to  as  an  authority,  and  to  whom 
Mr.  Thomson  was  in  direct  political  opposition.  A  few 
days  subsequently,  namely,  on  the  14th.  of  June,  I  find 
that  a  motion  was  made  relative  to  the  borough  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and  on  that  occasion 
Mr.  Hume  had  the  merit  of  recommending  the  ballot 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  were  tbe  subject  of 
complaint.  "  This  recommen-dation  (says  the  same 
work)  was  followed  up  by  two  Members  whom  we 
name  to  honor— Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  the  Member 
for  Dover,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  the  Member  for  Brid- 
port,  whose  firmness  of  mind  in  facing  the  shafts  of 
natred  and  scorn  that  were  ready  to  be  discharged  upon 
them  yields  high  promise  of  their  future  services." 
(Hear.)  These  remarks  it  must  be  remembered  were 
made  six  or  seven  years  ago:  there  could  be  no  pros- 
pect whatever  of  their  being  appled  to  the  individual 
advantage  of  Mr.  Thomson.  1  ask  whether  his  sub- 
sequent services  in  Parliament  have  not  justified  the 
promise  which  was  then  held  forth  ?  We  find  Mr. 
Thomson  on  every  occasion  upon  which  the  Estimates 
are  considered  Uie  friend  of  economy.  Or  when  any 
subject  of  liberal  policy  is  the  subject  of  discussion, 
we  find  him  in  its  favour.  His  votes  then,  during  the 
last  six  years,  are  the  best  pledges  which  can  be  given  of 
his  future  intentions  and  conduct.  When  my  Lord  Grey 
came  into  power  he  was  elevated  to  a  post  which  many 
persons  not  knowing  his  talents  considered  to  be  a  higher 
station  than  he  was  designed  for,  but  I  believe  that  all 
who  have  had  intercource  with  him  in  his  official  capacity 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  justice  and  discretion  of  the 
choice  of  Lord  Grey.  The  deputation  from  Manchester 
particularly,  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  calicos, 
repeatedly  waited  on  Mr.Thomson;  deputations  from  other 
places,  Asliton-uuder-lyne  for  instance,  I  have  also  fre- 
quently a<:compained  to  him,  and  I  ask  if  they  did  not 
feel  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  his  industry — the  clearness 
of  his  views— and  the  ability  which  he  shewed  to  carry  those 
views  into  execution.  One  thing  Ministers  have  gener- 
ally not  a  knowledge  of.  1  mean  the  details  of  trade.  But 
Mr.  Thomson,  brought  up  as  a  British  merchant — school- 
ed in  that  l)est  of  all  schools  for  acquiring  experience, 
joins  to  the  maturity  of  talent  a  most  inliniate  and  per- 
fect knowledge  not  only  of  the  principles  of  trade,  but  of 
the  details  by  which  those  principles  can  be  worked  out ; 
and  1  ask  such  merchants  as  have  occasion  to  make  repre- 
sentaiioos  to  government,  whether  it  is  not  one  of  the 
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greatest  disadvantages  which  can  be  experienced,  that 
deputations  going  on  matters  of  business,  have  often  to 
talk  to  men  who  really  do  not  know  the  a  b  c  of  trade, 
and  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  them  ?  In  electing  Mr. 
Thomson  therefore,  you  will  give  efficiency  to  all 
commercial  representations  —  you  will  secure  to  your- 
selves justice,  with  regard  to  all  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened views, — and  you  assure  yourselves  also  impartia- 
lity in  the  midst  of  those  multifarious  and  conflicting 
interests  which  are  brought  fully  into  play,  whenever 
any  taxes  have  to  be  repealed  ;  or  whenever  any  have  to 
be  laid  on  j  or  whenever  any  have  to  be  substituted  for 
others.  How  warmly  opposing  parties  are  then  brought 
into  collission  those  only  who  have  been  in  Parliament 
can  be  aware.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  Minister 
should  not  only  know  the  principles  upon  which  questions 
are  to  be  settled  that  he  may  not  be  misled;  but  it  is 
also  necessary  that  a  Minister  should  have  courage  suffi- 
cient to  do  what  he  considers  to  be  right  in  spite  of  the 
interested  opposition  which  may  be  raised  against  him 
— In  that  talent  Mr.  Thompson  has  shewn  himself  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  Gentlemen,  1  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  questions  which  are  now 
pressing  for  immediate  decision,  and  which  must  come 
before  Parliament  in  the  next  session.  They  involve  not 
only  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  generally,  but  the  happiness  of  Great  Britain,  and 
even  her  remote  dependencies.  First,  perhaps,  though 
it  is  hard  to  make  a  selection,  comes  the  great  question  of 
the  East  India  Charter.  It  has  to  be  decided,  whether 
that  great  body,  which  has  hitherto  monopolized  not 
only  the  Indian,  but  the  China  Trade,— even  when 
by  their  own  accounts,  first  was  to  them  a  losing  trade, 
shall  still  monopolize  that  trade,  and  still  crush  the 
energies  and  the  enterprize  of  the  British  merchant. 
That  question,  I  say,  hangs  for  decision,  and  to  it,  he 
as  your  representative — for  so  I  hope  I  shall  be  autho- 
rized to  call  Mr.  Thomson,  will  bring  all  the  powers  and 
all  the  information  which  his  large  and  capacious  under- 
standing—added to  that  information  on  the  subject  which 
bis  experience  as  a  British  merchant  has  supplied— 
to  aid  him  in  formmg  a  correct  decision  upon  it.  The 
fJext  question  is  that  of  the  Bank  Charter.  Here  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  surrounded  by  gentlemen,  who  if  it  were 
necessary  could  bear  testimony  to  the  reception  they  have 
met  with  from  Mr.  Thomson,  when  they  went  up  to 
London  with  the  view  of  stating  their  particular  views 
in  regard  to  the  renewal  of  the  Charter.  But  1  will 
not  weary  you  by  giving  that  detail.  (Cheers,)  One 
other  subject  there  is  which  certainly  appears  to  me  espe- 
cially to  require  its  future  decision  to  be  based  on  fair  and 
equitable  grounds,  in  reference  to  which  unlortunately 
there  are  two  parties  in  this  Country,  who  believe— but 
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as  I  think  most  mistakenly,  that  their  interests  are  at 
variance — I  mean  the  corn  laws.  The  people  of  this 
Country  neither  have  corn  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  they 
might  have,  nor  in  the  sufficient  quantities,  which  they 
ought  to  have,  seeing  they  are  willing  to  give  the  pro- 
duce of  their  industry  in  exchange  for  it.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  farmer  and  landowner  were  ex- 
ceedingly wrong  in  having  gone  upon  the  principle  that  the 
people  of  this  Country  consumed  as  much  corn  as  they 
can  pay  for.  So  they  do,  if  you  shut  out  our  manufactures 
from  foreign  })orts,  by  not  permitting  our  manufacturers 
to  receive  in  corn  what  they  send  in  goods.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  in  Mr.  Thomson  you  will  find  a  most 
consistent  and  a  most  judicious  advocate  of  a  change  in 
these  laws.  (Applause.)  It  is  quite  impossible  that  we 
should  remain  as  we  are,  but  I  look  to  the  corn  laws  as  a 
great  conflicting  question,  which  will  divide  the  represen- 
tatives of  agriculture  and  commerce,  although  1  believe 
that  if  they  really  understood  the  question  they  would  find 
their  interests  to  be  identical.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  you  should  return  to  Parliament  gentle- 
men whose  views  on  that  subject  are  known  to  be  liberal- 
founded  upon  reason  and  jeflection,  and  the  true  princi- 
ples of  political  economy.  I  am  sure  then  that  in  this 
respect  you  cannot  make  a  more  judicious  choice  than 
in  confiding  your  interests  to  Mr.  Thomson.  I  have 
only  one  other  observation  which  I  wish  to  address  to  you. 
Mr.  Thomson  is  no  party  to  his  nomination  here— that 
step  has  been  taken  by  a  considerable  number  of  highly- 
respectable  electors  of  Manchester,  and  to  those  who  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  promoting  his  success,  I  would 
more  particularly  address  myself.  7'he  responsibility  of 
the  Electors  of  Manchester  is  infinitely  increased,  by 
having  taken  this  step  without  the  knowledge  or  the 
sanction  of  Mr.  Thomson,  because  though  of  course 
it  can  he  no  discredit  to  him  personally  if  he  do  not  suc- 
ceed, yet  the  public  at  large  are  not  aware  of  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  under  which  he  presents  himself. 
Without  that  knowledge  therefore  men  may  take  upon 
themselves,  if  he  be  defeated,  to  conclude  that  he  had 
really  taken  active  means  to  ensure  his  own  success,  and 
they  may  consider  his  defeat  not  alone  as  a  slur  upon 
himself,  but  on  the  Administration  also  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  I  therefore  have  to  entreat  every  man  who 
wishes  that  the  Reform  Bill  should  be  carried  into  eflect 
ID  a  way  commensurate  to  the  wishes  of  the  Country,  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  for  having 
given  us  so  large  a  measure  of  reform,  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  good  government  which,  if  the 
people  do  their  duty,  I  have  no  doubt  will  result.  I  call 
upon  them,  in  order  that  they  may  effect  Mr.  Thomson's 
election,  to  devote  themselves  until  the  appointed  day 
(and  tlie  election  cannot  be  very  many  days  distant)  to 
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the  prosecution  -  of  this  cause.  It  may  cost  sorae  of 
these  individuals  inconvenieiK'e  in  compelling  them  tp;fee 
absent  from  their  occupations  for  a  few  days  oi  a  week— 
but  let  them  consider  their  duty,  and  remember  that  the 
person  whom  they  send  to  Parliament  has  not  a  duty 
of  days  or  weeks  or  months,  but  of  years;  for  if  a 
member  is  to  do  his  duty  he  must  iUJiandon  every  other 
pursuit,  and  to  that  of  representing  his  constituents  he 
must  devote  himself  exclusively.  And  though  no  dis- 
credit can  attach  to  Mr.  Thojason,  among  those  who 
know  the  circumstances,  if  he  be  not  successful  (of  which 
I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  doubt,)  y^t  the  triumph,  if 
he  be  successful,  to  himself  ond  to  the  Administration, 
will  be  infinitely  greater  when  the  chpic'<§  i|'m'ade  without 
his  personal  presence  and  without  his  personal  solicitation, 
and  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  his  individual  merits  and 
the  great  principles  which  he  has  always  supported.  It 
will  be  an  earnest,  also,  a  deliberate  and  satisfactory 
assurance,  of  your  continued  support  of  the  administra- 
tion, so  long,  and  so  long  oiily  (and  to  that  extent 
only  is  my  support  gii^en)  as  they  continue  to  advocate 
the  honest  and  enlightened  principles  which  originally 
brought  them  into  power— which  preserved  them  in  power 
when  the  nation  was  in  a  most  critical  state,  and  in  which 
the  people  supported  them  so  triumphantly.  In  May,  1832, 
Gentlemen,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  most  nobly 
backed  by  the  people  of  Manchester — they  were  upheld 
by  that  petition  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Manchester  people  will 
continue  to  uphold  them,  and  that  they  will  shew  their 
determination  to  do  so  by  returning  Mr.  Thomson  as  a 
member  to  Parliament  without  his  appearance  here,  and 
upon  no  ground  but  that  of  approbation  of  the  public 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  has  been  guided.  I  came 
among  you  almost  a  stranger,  though  certainly  known 
to  some  of  you  personally,  and  to  niany,  I  believe,  from 
having  discharged  a  public  office,  in  connection  with  the 
county.  I  return  you  my  most  unfeigned,  and  most 
gratelul  thanks,  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  in 
listening  so  patientljr  to  what  I  have  have  said.  I  assure 
you,  1  recollect,  with  gratitude,  my  connection  with 
Manchester,  and  it  will  be  to  me  the  greatest  delight 
which  I  can  anticipate,  in  being  i)ermitted  to  join  you, 
on  that  day,  upon  which  you  celebrate  the  return  of 
Mr.  Thomson  as  one  of  your  representatives. 
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Woe  unto  you  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  ye  serpents,  ye  ge- 
nemtion  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell. 

Jesus  Christ. 

I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repent^ 
ancc.  Fear  not,  little  flock  ;  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure 
10  give  you  the  kingdom. 

Jesus  Christ. 
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PREFACE. 


X  SHALL  offer  no  apology  for  intruding  this  my 
curiosity  on  the  religious  Public,  sensible  that  to  tiie 
far  greater  part,  the  Pharisee  generation,  none  ttiat 
I  could  make  would  soften  the  enmity  that  is  in  the 
seed  of  the  serpent,  the  children  of  the  bond-wo- 
man J  and,  that  the  little  flocks  the  children  of  the 
free-woman,  will  not  look  for  any,  seeing  the  truth 
needs  none. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that,  in  the  first 
part,  there  are  some  things  of  a  personal  and  local 
nature,  which,  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
them,  may  lose  somewhat  of  their  effect  -,  and  how- 
ever the  characters  which  constitute  my  Pharisee, 
may  appear,  to  some,  to  be  too  strongly  coloured, 
they  may  rest  assured  that  I  have  not  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  truth,  they  being  taken  from  living  origi- 
nals; many  of  whom  have  personally  sat  to  me,  and 
others  I  have  copied  from  portraits  taken  from  life  ; 
and  1  am  so  well  persuaded  of  the  justice  I  have  done 
them,  that  if  they  will  but  do  themselves  the  pleasure 
to  take  a  peep  into  the  temple,  I  am  certain  they 
will  recognize  their  own  features  almost  as  plainly 
as  tht-y  may  in  Matt.  23.  but  should  any  of  them 
think  I  have  drawn  their  faces  too  long,  if  they  can 
convince  me  of  it,  and  will  favor  me  with  a  sitting, 
as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  my  pencil,  I  will  cor- 
rect their  likeness,  by  **  lowering  the  hair  a  little." 


Reader,  Ihoii  art  one  of  the  charncters  before 
thee  ;  if  in  the  Phariseeism  of  thy  nature,  ow/y, 
Gallio-like,  thou  wilt  care  for  none  of  these  things  : 
but  if  to  this,  thou  hast  added  a  profession  of  godli- 
ness without  the  power,  resting  in  the  law,  making 
thy  boast  of  God,  and  doing  \hy  wonderful  works  in 
the  7iame  of  Jesus,  thy  rebel  heart  will  rise  in  indig- 
nation, and  the  law  thou  art  under,  will  work 
wrath  in  thy  soul  against  it:  but,  if  thou  art  one  of 
those  whom  God  by  his  sovereign  and  omnipotent 
grace  has  delivered  from  the  Armimanism  of  thy 
carnal  heart,  and  brought  to  adopt  similar  language 
to  that  of  the  Publican;  glorify  God  for  his  mercy y 
he  has  not  dealt  so  with  every  one — adorn  the  gospel 
— and  vindicate  the  glory  of  the  cross. 

I  commit  this  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  work- 
cth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  :  who 
haih  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world  to  con- 
found the  things  which  are  mighty  :  that  frustrate! h 
the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and  maketh  divines  and  di- 
viners mad ;  that  turneth  wise  men  backward  and 
maketh  their  knowledge  foolish,  so  that  they  meet 
with  darkness  in  the  day-time,  and  grope  in  the 
noon-day  as  in  the  night.  To  God  only  wise,  be 
glory  through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever.     Amen. 

CK. 

Manchester,  Fel.  9,  1S08. 


THE 

PHARISEE  U  IPUBILIC^JV. 

Luke  xviir,  10, — 13. 
PART  I. 


X  wo  men  into  the  Temple  went, 
To  pray,  'tis  said,  was  their  intent  -, 
I'he  one  a  Pharisee,  good  man ! 
The  other  a  poor  Publican  : 
Or,  if  we  modern  terms  may  use. 
And  with  their  names  express  their  views. 
The  first  a  rich  Arminian  was. 
The  last  an  Antinomian  base. 

The  Pharisee  with  brazen  face. 
As  void  of  shame  as  void  of  grace. 
Near  to  the  throne  he  boldly  drew 
To  boast y  for  pray'r  he  never  knew  ; 
He  stood,  and  when  he  should  have  pray'd. 
To  God,  or  to  himself,  he  said, 
"  I'm  come  to  thank  thee.  God,  again, 
That  I  am  not  iis  other  men  ; 
Extortioner,  unjust,  unclean. 
Not  one  of  these  I've  ever  been  ; 
And  that  I'm  not  e'en  as  this  man, 
(The  worst  of  men)   this  Puhlicaji. 
Twice  in  the  week  I  fast — and  pray 
In  open  market-place  each  day  ; 
Of  anise,  cummin,  mint  and  rue, 
I  pay  my  tithes  whenever  due  5 


Tve  kept  the  ceremonial  yoke. 
Nor  have  I  aught  that's  moral  broke  ; 
Thus  just  and  true  to  God  and  men. 
My  conscience  cannot  me  condemn.** 

'Tis  e'en  so  to  this  present  day. 
For  thus  do  all  Arminians  pray  5 
To  selfxhey  pray,  (don't  think  it  odd) 
Great  I-by-self-I  is  their  God  5 
With  bold  effrontery  they  face 
A  throne  of  justice,  not  of  grace  -, 
With  lengthen'd  face  and  whining  cant. 
Thus  pour  their  hypocritic  rant, 
*'  I  thank  thee,  God,  for  thanks  are  due. 
That  I  can  work  to  will  and  do. 
And  that  at  my  good  pleasure  too  : 
For  twenty  years,  and  more,  the  Law 
Has  been  my  rule,  from  which  I  draw 
My  life  exact,  in  ev'ry  part, 
Till  it  is  copy'd  in  my  heart ; 
Against  the  flesh  I've  daily  striv'd. 
Till  io  perfection  I'm  arriv'd. 
Till  not  a  sin  within  I  feel. 
Against  my  peace  to  lift  its  heel  : 
As  for  that  Antinomian  class. 
Who  make  salvation  oi  free  grace. 
Who  groan  beneath  the  load  of  sin. 
And  feel  its  rising  stench  within. 
To  each  of  these,  I  say,  '^  Stand  by. 
For  thou  less  holy  art  than  I.'* 

Imputed  righteousness  I've  none. 
My  own's  the  righteousness  I've  on  5 
What  nonsense  to  renounce  ones  own. 
And  trust  to  an  imputed  one  ! 
Were  this  the  case,  what  must  be  done 
With  this  my  own  so  finely  spun  ? 


A  robe  so  long  it  sweeps  the  street. 
No  robe  so  shining  that  I  meet ! 
No  j  I  such  doctrines  ne'er  defend 
As  reason  cannot  comprehend  ; 
My  righteousness  I  will  hold  fast. 
And  still  maintain  it  to  the  last ; 
My  heart  shall  ne'er  its  glory  give. 
Nor  e'er  reproach  me  while  I  live  : 

As  for  that  God-dishon'ring  word. 
Thou  know'st  I  mean  Election,  Lord  ! 
That  doctrine  by  my  tribe  abhorr'd  -, 
At  this  my  holy  heart  recoils. 
My  flaming  zeal  my  anger  boils; 
I,  from  my  soul,  such  men  detest 
Who  represent  thee  as  possest 
Of  Nero's  heart,  or  Moloch's  breast, 
To  choose  a  part  and  leave  the  rest. 
Ordaining  some  to  life  divine. 
And  damning  others  for  their  sin  : 
If  it  be  true  what  these  men  tell. 
Than  with  a  God  like  thee,  I'd  dwell 
Rather  with  Beheluh  in  hell; 
But  far  be  this,  O  Lord,  from  thee. 
That  such  a  God  thou  e'er  shouldst  be ! 
To  all  the  Gospel  thou  hast  sent. 
And  wouldst  that  all  men  should  repent, 
And  turn  themselves,  and  saved  be ; 
Nor  perish  in  iniquity  : 
Thou'rt  tender,  merciful  and  kind  ; 
As  sinners  turn,  so  does  thy  mind. 
To  love  or  hate  as  they're  inclin'd  : 
Thou  lov'st  me  'cause  I  first  lov'd  ihce. 
And  chose  thee  for  my  God  to  be. 

Thy  mercies  universal  fall, 
In  sending  Christ  to  die  for  all, 
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(And  if  for  ally  I  fool  must  be 
To  know  he  did  not  die  for  me) 
Not  them  to  save,  they  ne'er  were  lost, 
Then,  proud  Election,  where's  thy  boast  ? 
Thy  Sovreignty,  O  Lord  of  hosts  ? 
Christ  dy'd  for  man's  salvation ;  hence 
It  is  oi  free-grace  in  this  sense 
In  giving  all  an  equal  chance 

To  save  themselves O  wondWoiis  plan  ! 

Glorious  to  God,  and  safe  to  man  ! 

(Had  this  to  Satan  been  propos'd, 

irih/ree-tvill  might  with  it  have  clos'd) 

Now  man's  free-will's  the  spring  of  all  5 

(He  never  lost  it  in  the  fall). 

Election  now  becomes  of  use. 

For  man,  wise  man  !  his  God  does  choose  ; 

Great  man  !  immortal  !  noble  man  ! 

Escape  hell's  dread  damnation  can  ; 

Good  man  !   who  God  by  nature  hates. 

His  own  salvation  arbitrates. 

Cain,  Esau,  Balaam,  Judas  too, 

With  more  of  our  Arminiaii  crew, 

As  much  as  any  were  elect. 

They  their  salvation  did  neglect ; 

Thy  grace  for  not  improving  well. 

They  lost  their  souls,  and  went  to  hell  5 

While  others  falthfiil  to  grace  giv*n, 

Thus  sav'd  their  souls,  and  went  to  heav'n. 

Almighty  God!  how  many  years. 
Beseeching,  as  with  groans  and  tears. 
Thou  wait'st  on  some  !  no  ear  they  lend^ 
Nor  can  thy  arm  the  rebels  bend  j 
Them  forc'd  10  leave  ;  Christ  salisfy'd. 
Unable  to  obtain  his  Bride, 
The  travail  of  his  soul  deny'd. 


Beholds  the  purchase  of  his  blood 
Toss'd  on  the  ever-burning  flood  : 
And  were  it  not  for  Me  and  Co. 
That  condescend  thy  suit  to  know, 
T'  accept  thy  grace  and  keep  it  too, 
Heav'n  had,  for  thee,  been  empty  yet. 
And  Saian  cheated  Christ  complete. 

Since  I  the  good  work  have  begun, 
(A  work  that  Judas  once  had  done) 
'Tis  wine  the  work  to  carry  on  ; 
Tis  thine,  my  shining  deeds  to  view. 
To  see  the  feats  free-will  can  do  5 
Free-will !  my  nature's  boast  and  pride. 
With  this,  and  that  Christ  for  all  dy'd, 
In  hell  I  could  be  satisfy 'd  ; 
With  love  and  zeal  at  my  command. 
With  sin  and  Satan  in  each  hand. 
As  on  the  world  my  feet  do  stand, 
I  fast,   I  pray,  I  preach,  I  praise. 
With  Glory  !  Glory  !  fill  the  place. 
And  set  the  people  on  a  blaze ; 
Thus  my  salvation  I  work  out. 
With  sighs  and  groans,  with  noise  and  shout. 
I  in  perfection  will  go  on. 
Till  I  become  as  great  anon 
As  Fletcher y  Law,  or  Wesley  John. 
I'll  tell  the  world,  Christ  dy'd  for  all; 
Of  my  own  holiness  I'll  bawl ; 
And  others  threat  with  final  fall. 
That  greater  glory  may  redound 
To  me  that  can  maintain  my  ground  : 
Thou,  while  awake,  thy  saints  may  keep, 
Yet  Satan,  when  thou  art  asleep. 
Out  of  thy  hand  may  pluck  thy  sheep  j 
And  now  and  then,  {a  journey  gone) 
u 
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He  from  thy  fold  may  pilfer  one  ; 

Or,  when  thy  hand  benumb'd  carCtfeely 

Themselves  may  of  their  own  free-will 

Slip  through  thy  fingers  like  an  eel : 

But  Satan  shall  not  me  surprise, 

I  will  not  hearken  to  his  lies  ; 

Nor  will  I  leave  the  God  I  love, 

And  to  his  grace  unfaiihfnl  prove  ; 

Nor  world,  nor  flesh,  shall  charm  my  soul. 

My  strength  is  firm,  my  heart  is  whole  5 

Through  ev'ry  foe  I'll  persevere. 

My  way  to  glory  I  will  clear, 

My  own  salvation  wiii  complete  5 

And  when  I  get  to  heav'n,  as  meet. 

Free-will  alone  the  crown  shall  wear. 

My  song  of  praise  shall  ever  hear. 

To  it  that  brought  me  safely  there. 
If  for  my  brethren,  I  may  plead. 

Who  boast  to  have  a  purer  creed. 

By  Hagars  side,  a  mongrel  breed, 

(Our  mothers  one,  two  difFrent  sire<;. 

Saint  John  is  mine.  Saint  A?idrew  theirs) 

A  pious,  wise,  and  prudent  race. 

Whose  feet  can  keep,  tween  works  and  grace, 

A  rnod'rate  Caluinistic  pace. 

Or,  'tween  these  tivo  opinions  halt. 

Extremes  in  either,  not  their  fault. 

Who  pleasing  all,  ofiFending  none. 

Thus  make  their  moderation  known. 

I  own,  O  Lord,  thy  wise  decree 

That  some  to  life  ordained  be. 

The  blinded  rest  life  ne'er  shall  see  ; 

That  for  th'  elect  Christ  shed  his  blood  ', 

That  saving  faith's  the  gift  of  God  j 

That  man  can  neither  will  nor  do. 
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Till  him  the  Spirit  does  renew  5 

And  that  the  Gospel's  sent  to  all 

God  s  own  electioiiy  them  to  call  ; 

Bat  lest  thou  shouldst  appear  too  hard. 

Thy  honour  I  so  much  regarl, 

All  I  invite  (no  diff  rcnce  make) 

The  gospel  banquet  to  partake  3 

The  most,  to  what  their  souls  abhor. 

To  that  they  are  not  thirsting  tor  j 

I  preach  an  universal  call, 

And  sell  or  offer  Christ  to  all ; 

(As  free  as  some  would  offer  up 

A  crucifix  in  {>icture-shop, 

Or,  Judas-X\kQy  not  think  it  wrong 

To  sell  the  Saviour  to  the  throng,) 

Say,  *tis  their  duty  to  believe 

'I'he  gospel,  and  on  Jesus  live. 

And  have  the  faith  that  God  must  give  } 

They  may  believe,  both  now  and  still. 

Embrace  the  gospel  if  they  will ; 

And  if  they  don't,  they  shall  (as  fit) 

Be  damn'd  for  not  accepting  it. 

Though  some  who  have  too  little  sense 

To  reconcile  such  difference, 

Would  say  I  set  thee  in  this  light, 

A  tantalizing  hypocrite, 

In  otf 'ring  Christ  and  heav'n  to  those 

Appointed  to  eternal  woes. 

For  righteousness,  before  thy  throne, 
T  mention  Christ's,  and  his  alone, 
Dut  all  the  while  set  up  my  own  j 
But  here  I  work  deceitfully. 
No  razor  like  my  tongue  can  be  ; 
Under  the  name  of  holiness 
'Ih'  effect  of  justifying  grace. 
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T  build  again  my  righteousness ; 

For  though  Christ's  righteousness  I  own. 

Yet  with  it  holiness  there's  none; 

Law-righteousness  he  does  impute. 

But  no  law-holiness  into't, 

Imputed  holiness  !  tush,  tush  ! 

Such  stuff  would  make  a  heathen  blush  : 

My  righteousness  thus  to  creel, 

I  go  about  with  grave  respect. 

That  none  th'  imposture  may  detect^ 

I,  with  a  warm  affected  speech. 

Against  those  Judaizers,  preach. 

That  did  th'  Galatians  so  bewitch  : 

Through  ev'ry  gospel  truth  I  break, 

The  laiu  my  rule  of  life  to  make ; 

But  lest  too  glaring  this  appear, 

A  salvo  I've  invented  here 

To  bring  one  off  with  some  repute. 

And  credit  great  is  given  to  't ; 

ibr  such  is  nature's  working  strain, 

I  found  it  did  not  take  much  pains 

To  rivet  fast  their  legal  chains  3 

So,  tiiat  my  works  might  not  be  lost. 

At  Doctor  s  schools,  with  mighty  cosi, 

]  a  divorce  at  last  did  find, 

To  part  what  God  had  justly  join'd  j 

The  curse  from  the  command  I  take. 

And  thus  a  separation  make  5 

(Wonder,  ye  Scribes  !  at  reasons  force, 

Moses  himself  that  could  divorce) 

That  it  no  more  may  rear  its  head, 

Tve  as  a  covenant ^  kill'd  it  dead ; 

Now  take  it  as  a  rule,  and  cry, 

*'  O  Law,  where  is  thy  penalty?'* 

Thus  in  my  hands  it  worse  did  fare 
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Than  Jericho's  poor  traveller. 
Bat  lest  some  this  conclusion  draw. 
That  Lm  the  man  against  the  law. 
By  robbing  't  ot  its  penalty, 
That  it  my  harmless  rule  may  be  ; 
My  prudence,  that  foresaw  this  ill, 
Devis'd  a  way  the  gap  to  fill  -, 
So,   that  I  might  beforehand  be 
With  those  that  through  my  craft  did  see, 
The  men  that  preach  the  gospel  plan, 
I  nick-nam'd  An-ti-no-mi-an  ; 
This  bug-bear  term  has  such  eilect 
On  all  our  Pharisaic  sect, 
(Yea,  and  on  some  of  God's  elect) 
That  while  this  fancy'd  mote  they  sec, 
They're  blind  to  their  legality  ,• 
Whatever  truths  around  them  fall. 
They're  thunder  proof  against  them  all. 
While  for  the  law  my  rule  I  plead. 
That  man  must  be  a  fool  indeed. 
Who  for  a  moment  could  suppose 
That  I'm  an  en'my  to  the  cross ; 
Or,  not  a  friend  to  holiness  ? 
No  critic  nice  this  e'er  can  draw 
That  I  hy  faith  make  void  the  law  3 
Do  I  make  void  the  law  ?  not  I  ! 
The  law  by  works  I  satisfy. 
By  my  own  works  I'm  justify'd  j 
Th'  apostle  Paul  does  this  decide. 
Who  says,  "  We're  justify'd  by yaiVA," 
And  **  faith's  a  duly,"  Andrew  saith, 
"  That  from  the  law  of  works  proceeds  j*' 
So,  when  perform'd,   one  of  its  deeds  ; 
Thus,  that  hy  deeds  of  Sinai's  lata 
lm  justify' d,  I  fairly  draw. 
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What  though  my  creed  says^  Jesus  ha 
In  him  a  fuhiess  of  all  grace  3 
And  that  the  Spirit  gives  it  to 
The  saints,  and  works  it  in  them  too; 
Begins  the  work,  and  brings  it  through  , 
That  sanctity  best  suits  my  mind 
Whose  nature's  of  progressive  kind  ; 
Which  while  the  law  my  rule  I  make. 
The  Spirit  of  the  law  does  take. 
And  makes  me  still  grow  in  the  grace 
And  knowledge  oi  my  Jio lines s  : 
The  Spirit's  work  that  witn  mine  join'd 
"  New  models  all  the  carnal  mindy' 
And  makes  it  to  the  gospel  bend. 
Its  hatred  partly  at  an  end  j 
Turns  flesh  and  sin  to  hohness. 
And  makes  corruption  less  and  less ; 
Old  nature  cultivates  and  digs, 
Till  thorns  bear  grapes^  and  thistles  figs  3 
Still  washing  white  the  Ethiop, 
With  nitre  and  much  Fuller  s  soap ; 
And  changing  still  the  leopard's  skin. 
Till  not  a  spot  remain  therein  : 
An  ever-changing,  mingled  mass  ! 
Nor  wholly  sin,  nor  pertect  grace  -, 
While  in  proportion  to  our  pains. 
More  grace  is  made,  less  sin  remains  3 
Nor  are  we  sanctify 'd  till  when 
All  sin  is  turn'd  to  grace,  and  then 
(That  instant  meet,  no  longer  stop  !) 
Into  eternity  we  drop. 

The  source  from  which  I  daily  draw 
My  holiness,  is  nature's  law  5 
The  spirit  still  assisting  me 
Till  fully  sanctify'd  I  be  3 
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And  though  'tis  carry 'd  on  by  both, 

Yet  think  not  I  encourage  sloth  -, 

I  take  an  active  part  indeed. 

The  Spirit  follows  where  I  lead  ; 

For  though  my  simile  is  coarse, 

I  set  the  cart  to  draw  the  horse ; 

It  sin  does  ever  break  my  pace,- 

I  sin  remove,  and  troubles  cease  ; 

And  since  of  work  I  have  the  most. 

That  I  should  have  the />ra/5e 'tis  just. 

For  by  the  law  I've  right  to  btasty 

Thus  I  bring  in  myself  to  be 

Co-partner  with  the  Deity  : 

But  if  my  brethren  can  dispense 

With  God  the  Spirit's  influence  ; 

As  some  of  ihtm  his  work  deny. 

Themselves  the  promise  can  apply  • 

The  glory  then  belongs  to  three. 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ale. 

As  for  such  Antinowlans  base. 

Who  make  salvation  all  of  grace  ; 

That  take  the  gospel  for  their  rule. 

And  legal  duties  ridicule  -, 

The  sentiment  of  such  a  creed 

To  sad  licentiousness  must  lead  3 

I  envy  not  the  happiness 

Of  those  who  such  a  creed  profess, 

Their  lawless  comforts  must  be  scant. 

Who  look  to  Christ  for  all  they  want ; 

Such  fulsome  Antinomians 

Are  best  compar'd  to  idle  drones, 

That  in  the  hive  would  ever  lurk, 

And  have  the  honey  without  work. 

Christ,  in  his  place,  is  very  good, 

I'o  come  from  hcav'u,  and  shed  his  blood  j 
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JBat  sure  some  Utile  we  should  take. 
And  not  of  him  a  pack-horse  make  -, 
Salvation  is  not  worth  a  pin. 
In  which  no  finger  I  have  in. 

Appeal  to  Reason,  sacred  light ! 
Say ;  is  it  rational,  or  right ; 
Still  preaching  Christ,  and  Christ  alone ; 
The  Spirit's  tvork,  and  not  our  own  ; 
On  miracles  insisting  still,  ; 

That  we  his  influence  may  feel  ; 
Whereas  the  Spirit  none  conveys, 
It  ceas'd  with  the  apostles'  days  ; 
And  now  the  work  of  faith  depends 
On  reason,  and  our  finger-ends  ? 
What  holiness  can  we  expect 
From  such  who  legal  works  neglect, 
Who  make  their  boast  of  Christ  alone. 
And  say,  they've  nothing  of  their  own  ? 
Christ's  holiness  may  suit  them  well, 
Who  say,  no  good  in  them  does  dwell  5 
But  well  my  holiness  can  please 
The  God  who  all  my  nature  sees. 
For  I  am  holier  than  these  : 
My  holiness  I  will  hold  fast. 
And  still  maintain  it  to  the  last  5 
Nor  hope,  when  time  with  me  shall  end, 
Christ's  holiness  will  me  befriend. 

Such  is  my  tvond'rous  holiness 
While  I  the  law  my  rule  profess. 
The  seventh  day  I  to  labour  sit. 
And  rest  the  Jirst  instead  of  it  ; 
(Except  when  I've  some  meeting  plann'd 
Where  trade  or  pleasure  is  on  hand) 
It  matters  not  which  day  was  giv'n. 
So  I  but  keep  one  of  the  seven. 
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My  children   (as  the  Law's  my  rule,) 
I  send  them  to  the  dancing  school ; 
As  Baptists  this  is  right  enough, 
Since  a  young  damspL  (here's  my  proof) 
Did  John  the  Baptist's  head  dance  off: 
Yea  ;  sometimes  for  example  sake, 
A  step  or  two  myself  czn  take  j 
For  this  an  extra  hour  I  spend 
At  morning  pray'r,  when  I  intend. 
If  spar'd,  the  day  so  well  to  end. 

God's  purpose  from  eternity 
Can  never  be  a  rule  to  me  ! 
Such  is  ray  zeal,  that  I  withdraw 
From  all  whose  rule  is  not  the  Law  ; 
That  in  me  may  be  seen  express. 
The  Law's  superior  holiness  : 
The  gospel  I  so  holy  deem. 
That  such  who  it  their  rule  esteem. 
Adultery  they  may  commit. 
The  gospel  not  prohibits  it  : 
That  J  alone  may  worship  snug, 
I've  built  myself  a  synagogue ; 
A  spacious  building  fair  and  strong. 
Near  Duras  plain,  the  tribes  among  -, 
In  Fuller  s  earth  its  base  is  laid  -, 
Its  walls  of  clay  and  iron  made  ; 
Its  head  of  finest  gold  we  see, 
To  which  religion  bows  the  knee  j 
And  thou,  O  popularity  ! 
The  ten  cominands  be  graven  on  't. 
In  stones  that  decorate  its  front  j 
That  all  may  know,  who've  eyes  to  see. 
The  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we. 

Nor  less  within  it  glories  shine. 
Here  shall  Religion  look  divine, 
c 
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In  silver  shoes,  and  raiment  fine  : 

Here  shall  a  pulpit  rise  complete. 

Sacred  to  Moses,  as  his  seat. 

Where  his  disciples  him  shall  preach, 

In  pomp  and  shew  of  dress  and  speech  j 

(For  Moses  has  in  ev'iy  place 

Them  that  preach  him,  and  Christ  abase) 

No  bigot,  nor  enthusiast. 

Not  one  of  Antinomian  cast. 

This  holy  sanctum  shall  defile 

With  scripture  truths  and  vulgar  style ; 

To  hear  such  stuff,  who  could  for  shame. 

From  men  that  scarce  can  write  their  name  ? 

I  to  their  lectures  would  prefer 

Those  of  a  warf*  philosophtr  ; 

Or,  than  the  doctrines  that  they  teach. 

Would  rather  hear  an  Arian  preach. 

Within  these  walls  shall  station'd  be 
Some  great  M.  A.  or  double  D, 
A  man  of  learning  and  of  parts. 
Well  skill'd  in  all  th'  Egyptian  arts  j 
A  sound  Logician  and  Divine , 
That  can  the  scriptures  well  define  ; 
Nor  them  to  his  damnation  wrest. 
Like  some  unlearned  boorish  Priest : 
A  man  who  itching  ears  can  please. 
Can  well  describe  rocks,  hills,  and  seas^ 
On  sun,  moon,  stars,  can  shine  away  -, 
Can  man's  fine  faculties  display  5 
Each  virtuous  act,  and  pious  deed 
That  can  a  soul  to  glory  lead  : 
Who  well  each  sacred  post  can  fill ; 
As  watchman  walk  round  Sinai's  hill, 

*  Or,  drunken. 
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And  give  (when  he  beholds  a  man 

Who  live  on  nought  but  Jesus  can) 

The  zt'a/cA-word,  "  Antinnmian  ,-'* 

His  sword  can,  as  a  soldiery  draw 

And  guard  (to  keep  the  Church  in  awe) 

The  gospel  with  the  fiery  law  ) 

As  pilot  on  the  dang'rous  seas. 

Can  steer  far  off  tVom  God's  decrees, 

Not  thinking  safe  to  come  near  these  5 

And  sometimes  act  as  pioneer  ^ 

With  his  own  arm  th'  Almighty  clear  ; 

Who  can,  by  reason,  solve  each  doubt. 

And  to  perfection  find  him  out. 

He  shall  be  one  who  act  well  can 

The  Orator  and  Gentleman  ; 

Whose  person,  language,  and  good  name, 

Shall  nor  the  place  nor  people  shame  3 

And  the  more  wond'rous  to  appear, 

(Dear-bought,  far-fetch'd,  exalted  here  !) 

He  shall  his  hundreds  have  a  year  : 

Though  some,  my  brethren,  think  it  wrong 

T'  exalt  a  man  above  the  throng  j 

A  levelling  plan,  hatch'd  in  the  brain 

Of  some  religious  son  of  Paine ! 

Who  'cause  they  can't  discern  between 

The  sheep  and  goats,  the  fat  and  lean, 

Nor  make,  in  sounds,  distinction  nice 

Between  i\\e  faithful  shepherd's  voice 

And  hireling  ivolf's     '     take  this  safe  way, 

Resolv'd  that  they  will  neither  pay  : 

For  preaching  they'll  no  money  give  ! 

Let  preachers  of  the  gospel  live ! 

For  this,  they  read  th'  apostles  o'er. 

When  preachers  shar'd  the  common  store ; 

While  these  consistent  selfish  Qha 


Keep  all  things  common  to  themselves  : 

Like  Ananias  and  his  wife, 

'Tween  God  and  mammon  they're  at  strife  ; 

Satan,  his  bait,  has  gilded  thus 

And  signs  himself  Onesimus. 

No  cold-house  plants  shall  here  be  seen,     ')1 
But  hot-led  cedars  fresh  and  green  -, 
The  bastard  slips  of  Hagars  race. 
That  grow  in  fleshly  works,  not  grace. 
Who  make  of  fruit  a  tvondWous  shew  ! 
Because,  within,  no  root  they  know. 

Here  Charity  shall  hold  her  throne, 
And  make  her  healing  virtues  known. 
And  hence  extend  her  wings  abroad 
O'er  all  her  Pharisaic  brood, 
Of  Avians  and  Socinians  too, 
ArminianSj  Mongrels,  not  a  few^ 
The  Pope,  and  his  infernal  crew  : 
Mad  Swedenhorg,  with  all  his  clan  5 
The  witch  of  Endor,  dame  Joan  ; 
And  Winchester  :  a  holy  list  ! 
The  spawn  and  scum  of  Antichrist ; 
A  nest  of  vipers,  matched  well, 
Engcnd'ring  errors  hatch'd  in  hell. 
Dear  universal  Charity, 
Shall  hide  their  cursed  trumpery, 
(0(  Saviours,  no  God,  gods,  at  will, 
Of  wood,  gold,  silver,  and  free-will  5 
And  sacrifices,  various  names  ! 
Pray'rs,  tears,  vows,  penance,  and  hell-flames.) 
Cover  their  multitudes  of  sin. 
The  glorious  era  hasten  in, 
The  great  Millenium  begin. 
So  brother  Saul  king  Agag  spar'd. 
The  bleating  sheep  and  lowing  herd  ^ 
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That,  to  the  Lord  in  sacrifice. 
His  Jleshly  charity  might  rise. 

No  woes,  nor  dire  anathemas. 
Shall  e'er  disturb  this  peaceful  place  j 
No  rod,  for  not  attending  soon. 
Shall  send  them  raging  home  at  noon  ; 
Nor  "  hypocrite'  here  fall  on  some, 
"  Hell,"'  and  '^  damnation ,'"  never  come. 
For  charity  begins  at  home  ; 
False  peace,  smooth  things  and yair  deceits. 
Here  preach'd,  shall  fill  and  keep  the  seats. 

Here  Enoji  John  shall  gain  respect. 
Treated  too  long  with  cold  neglect  3 
]\irted  from  those  of  speckled  breast, 
I  now  can  sini^  among  the  rest, 
(Birds  oj  a  wing  together  nest.) 
And  oh,  how  pleasant  'twill  appear 
To  share  the  monthly  lecture  here  ! 
(And  the  assembly  held  each  year!) 
How  good  a  sight  it  is  to  see 
Brethren  that  dwell  in  unity  I 
What  if  for  love  and  friendship  sake, 
A  little  sacrifice  we  make. 
And  hold  a  mix*d  communion  ? 
I  think  'twould  help  us  rarely  on  ! 

Who  knows  but  here,  in  time,  may  be 
The  seat  of  an  academy. 
Where  heaps  of  teachers  shall  be  made. 
To  stock  the  Pharisaic  trade  5 
And  to  surrounding  vacancies 
Be  sent  in  regular  supplies. 
And  at  a  moderate,  market-price  ! 
Though  some  there  are  (a  sect  so  base 
They're  spoke  against  in  evry  place,)  . 
Who  say,    *'  God's  shqfts  can  never  be 
Polished  at  an  academy,'" 
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Ye  Clergy,  Churches,  Colleges! 
That  all  our  tribe  acknowledges 
Are  sunk  in  error,  pride,  and  shame. 
No  more  ye  vulgar  notice  claim  ! 
Behold  !   to  charm  admiring  eyes. 
Dissenting  Ministers  arise  3 
And  Chapels,  and  Academies  ; 
Time's  wond'rous  metamorphosis ! 
Establish'd  too  are  these  by  law. 
Custom,  that  keeps  the  blind  in  awe  3 
The  vot'ries,  these,  of  fashion  draw. 
Alike  v/\th  fops  their  pulpits  grace. 
And  errors  broach  with  better  face  : 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  !  hide  in  shades 
Your  rev*rend,  learn'd,  and  powdered,  heads  ! 
See  Bristol,  Hoxton,  Rotherham  / 
Eclipse  your  ancient,  mighty  fame  3 
Pour  foith  their  Theologian  bands. 
In  clouds  that  darken  all  our  lands. 
So  swarm'd  (in  days  of  old,)  the  hosts 
Oi  locusts,  in  proud  Egypt's  coasts. 

How  does  my  heart  in  thee  exult ! 
Thou  mighty  Bat  el  that  I've  built ! 
Here  publish  I  my  fix'd  decree, 
That  whoso  will  not  worship  thee 
Shall  Antinomian  branded  be  : 
To  make  the  place  for  worship  fit. 
The  great  Chief-Ppiest  shall  open  it  \ 
And  O,  what  pleasure  I  foresee. 
Herein  to  be  enjoy 'd  by  me  ! 
Here  shall  Tertullus'  tongue  dispense 
His  silver  strains  of  eloquence. 
Devoid  of  love  and  gospel-seme  3 
No  harsh  expression  shall  let  fall ! 
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No  sentence  ungrammatical 
Shall  grate  discordant  on  the  ear, 
But  all  be  shining,  strong,  and  clear ! 
Bright  as  the  toy  his  linger  wears, 
And  graceful  as  his  forehead's  hairs. 

Here  some  young  Academus  may 
From  Bradford  come,  to  spout  away  ; 
Here  soar  aloft  with  waxen  wings. 
Or  walk  without  his  daddling  strings  j 
His  metaphysics  smatter  o'er. 
And  pour  his  philosophic  lore  ; 
His  snow-white  handkerchief  display  j 
His  wide  expanding  views  convey 
In  thund'ring  words  of  learned  sounds 
That  shall  the  ignorant  confound  j 
The  language  of  inspired  truth 
Must  not  impress  his  velvet-mouth. 
Too  holy  in  his  modest  views. 
His  hearers'  chastity  t'  abuse  ; 
His  patrons  here  in  him  behold 
The  wonders  of  transforming  gold ; 
And  see  to  their  own  hearts  content, 
How  well  their  libVal  gifts  are  spent ! 
His  parents  view  the  joy  long-hop'd, 
From  heav'n  like  some  bright  angel  dropp'd. 
At  once  le-parsond  and  le-fopp'd. 

Here  sage  Gamaliel,  in  his  course. 
Shall  bold  his  rational  discourse  5 
And  in  th*  apostles  seldom  call, 
But  never  mention  Christ  at  all : 
Shall  preach  on  duties  half  the  year  5 
The  duly  of  the  deaf  to  hear. 
The  duty  of  the  dead  to  walk. 
The  blinJd  to  see  -,  tlie  dumb  to  talk  : 
With  solemn  consequcnoe  aod  awe. 
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Shall  vindicate  the  moral  law  ; 
The  law  of  worhs,  as  Sions  rule  ; 
And  send  the  world  to  Sions  school ; 
His  wonderful  distinction  draw. 
Of  rule  and  covenant  in  the  law  ; 
Shew  how  believers  do  not  stand 
Under  its  curse,  but  its  command  ; 
And  while  he  toils  to  make  this  fir. 
Prove  Christ  himself  ne^er  under  it* 

Witness  that  night  in  M -y  street. 

To  Pharisees  a.  sumptuous  treat  ^f 

When  mov'd  with  envy,  pride,  and  fear. 

The  Reverend  monthly  Lecturer 

To  prove  the  law  was  Sions  rule, 

There  prov'd  himself  tradition's  tool  j 

A  bungling  workman  !   who  destroyed 

The  law  himself-^and  faith  made  void  -, 

Read  o'er  each  part  of  sacred  writ 

As  would  a  school-boy  jumble  it. 

A  mixture  strange  !   with  falshood  fraught ; 

Of  sound  and  fury  meaning  nought. 

But  what  would  he  not  undertake 

To  prove,  (his  honour  at  the  stake) 

To  gain  a  little  shining  pelf, 

And  keep  a  people  to  himself! 

*  That  Christ  was  made  under  the  law,  in  the  very 
SAME  SENSE,  in  which  his  spiritual  seed,  whom  he  came  to  re- 
deem, where  under  it,  is  an  obvious  truth:  Gal.  4. — 4,5.  (sci 
says  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  question  27,  page  200)  so,  if  be- 
lievers are  under  the  law  as  their  rule,  then  Christ  was  not 
made  under  it  as  his  rule,  for  it  he  was,  he  must  have  redeem- 
ed them  from  under  it  as  their  rule. 

f  A  Lecture  on  the  Moral  Law.  The  text  was  far-fetched 
from  Psalm  119.  v.  126.  only  that  the  Lecturer  might  not  gla- 
ringly appear  to  be  one  of  those  whom  Paul  had  in  view,  as 
charging  him  with  being  an  Antinomian,  when  he  said,  do 
WE  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? 
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AVhat  tribes  of  Pharisees  may  we. 
In  days  to  come,  expect  to  see  j 
Made  two-fold  worse  by  pupils  sweet. 
Brought  up  at  this  GamalieVs  feet ! 
Here  FopiAN  may  act  his  part. 
With  white-wash'dhead,  and  black-staia'd  heart} 
Beauteous  without !  but  full,  within. 
Of  rottenness,  and  death,  and  sin  ! 
Here,  in  his  pompous  lecture  rant. 
On  Times  Improvement  may  descant j 
On  various  articles  comment. 
In  which  time  occupied  's  mispent : 
But  not  the  time  in  trussing  up 
A  Reverend  Pharisaic  Fop  : 
On  Sins  sure  finding  prate  about. 
Yet  prove  his  sin's  ne'er  found  him,  out : 
On  Selfishness  he  may  explore 
Its  nature,  evil,  and  its  cure  i"^ 
Its  dreadful  nature  well  pourtray. 
That  clothes  a  wolf  in  sheep's  array  ; 
Then  make  its  greatest  evil  seen. 
In  not  supporting  him  therein  -, 
And  since  its  cure  must  fall  on  man, 
According  to  his  healing  plan  ; 
Each  may  retort  upon  this  elf. 
The  text,  ''  Physician  heal  thyself;' 
An  awful  sample  this  betrays 
Of  sermons  in  these  gospel-dgLyn  ; 
Ot  Theology,  a  wretched  mass ! 
An  empty  noise  of  sounding  brass  ! 
Nor  law,  nor  gospel,  works,  nor  grace  j 
A  piece  of  Kidderminster  stuff. 
Of  such  the  world  has  quite  enough  ! 

*  A  sermon  preached  at  Kidderminster. 
D 
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A  selfish ybp  !  a  blinded  wretch  ! 
That  leads  the  blind  into  the  ditch. 

Here  Demas,  late  a  wond'rous  Priest, 
May  lecture  once  a  year,  at  least. 
To  hold  his  title  (Reverend,)  sure. 
And  keep  it  shining  on  his  door  : 
What  art  thou.  Popularity  ! 
That  this  thy  idol  e'er  could  be  ? 
Sure  none  of  Christ's  enlighten'd  flock. 
E'er  bow'd  the  knee  to  this  dead  stock ! 
When  in  his  popular  career. 
The  King  of  terrors  did  appear ; 
Th' astonish'd  Priest  did  trembling  stand! 
Death  ghastly  grinn'd  ;  while  in  his  hand 
He  held  and  shook  a  dreadful  dart. 
With  threats  to  hurl  it  at. his  heart. 
And  sink  him  to  the  burning  lake. 
If  he  his  stage  did  not  forsake  ! 
Swift  he  descends  \  his  cowl  lays  by, 
(*Twas  gain  to  live,  *twas  hell  to  die,) 
Joins  with  the  world  -,  and  now  the  man 
Makes  silver  shrines  for  fair  Dion. 

Here  Carpus'  talents,  long  conccal'd^ 
Shall  up  to  wond'ring  view  be  held  : 
A  cunning  hunter  of  the  field, 
In  chase  of  popularity  ! 
With  argument  and  sophistry, 
He  gives  the  truth  of  God  the  lie : 
Or,  wiiile  the  lion  in  sheep's  dress 
Is  out  on  his  Socinian  chase, 
A  fox  that  well  supplies  his  place ; 
Gives  us  the  mighty  feasts  to  see 
Of  natural  ahility  : 
The  seas  of  duty -faith  can  coast, 
T'lW  faith  is  wrecked  and  conscience  lost. 
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Here  no  Evangelus  shall  stand/ 
With  his  commission  in  his  hand  ; 
To  vindicate  the  truth  of  God, 
And  his  perfections  sound  abroad  j 
A  Boanerges  in  the  law, 
Who  shall  its  nature  truly  draw  5 
It  in  its  lawful  use  enforce. 
The  sinner  to  convince  and  curse  ; 
And,  while  the  Spirit  gives  the  wound, 
(When  pow'r  divine  attends  the  sound. 
And  brings  the  rebel  to  the  ground  3) 
A  gospel  Barnabas  shall  prove, 
And  pour  the  balm  of  healing  love  3 
Point  to  Immanuel's  bleeding  cross. 
The  sinner's  life  and  sweet  repose  j 
Direct  his  feet  to  Sion's  path, 
And  preach  his  rule,  the  lata  of  faith  : 
Who  while  his  glowing  tongue  unfolds 
The  myst'ries  that  the  gospel  holds. 
His  soaring  soul  transcends  the  skies. 
On  love's  strong  Efl^/e-pinions  flies  ; 
With  faith's  bright  eye  still  gazing  on 
The  Angel  in  the  gospel-^wn  ; 
Leaves  Jays  and  Jackdaws  far  below. 
To  prate  and  chatter  o'er  the  law. 

Some  thanks,  O  God,  I  give  to  thee, 
(For  half  the  praise  belongs  to  me,) 
That  I'm  so  great  and  good  a  man. 
And  not  an  Antinomian  : 
Whoever  is  by  me  esteem'd, 
A  mighty  prophet  must  be  deem*d  ; 
But  ah  !  on  whomsoe'er  /frown, 
His  reputation  tumbles  down  : 
When  preachers  in  assembly  meet, 
My  presence  there  with  Hiiiles  they  greet  5 
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And  give  to  me  the  highest  seat ; 
My  counsel  ask'd,  is  still  obey'd  > 
Such  honour  is  to  riche§  paid  ! 
(So  Israel  in  the  wilderness. 
While  Moses  on  Sinai  was  ; 
A  golden  calf  they  up  did  fit, 
Around  their  idol  danc'd  a  bit. 
And  as  their  Saviour  honour'd  it.) 
I  pay  my  tithes  to  priestcraft's  laws. 
In  e\'ry  place  support  the  cause  j 
Five-hundred  pounds  I've  giv'n  clear, 
A  par^OTZ-nursery  to  rear  j 
(But  ah  !   for  this,  at  home,  be  sure 
I  grind  thi  faces  of  the  poor  :) 
Let  who  will  say  the  shining  deed 
Did  from  a  legal  source  proceed. 
By  daring,  with  unhallow'd  tongue. 
To  say,  Zaccheus'  deeds  thus  sprung ! 
The  poor  and  sick  I  visit  still, 
(But  let  them  pay  the  Doctor  s  hill ;) 
And  of  the  gen'rous  act  can  boast, 
Tho'  not  my  rule  to  pay  the  host. 
As  in  the  way  of  merchandise. 
For  by-e?ids  I  can  sanction  lies  : 
If  any  man  I've  wrong'd  by  trade. 
Or  false  report — W&  promise  made. 
Four-fold  to  him  shall  be  restor'd  ; 
(But  never  do  perform  my  word.J 
Still  do  1  lay  myself  abroad, 
Abounding  in  the  work  of  God  ; 
Converting  good  men,  not  a  few. 
Erecting  chapels  for  them  too ; 
Nor  in  my  hands  let  one  slip  through  ; 
And  pay,  mfair  external  shew. 
The  mint  and  cummin  that  I  owe  j 
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For  sure  the  greater  points  these  be 

Of  sterling  Christianity  j 

The  lesser  points  I  do  omit. 

For  Antinomians  only  fit  j  T) 

Tkeir  weightier  matters  leave  undone,  .  3   '* 

Judgment  and  mercy  in  the  Son  ;  ^  - 

And  faith  descending  from  above. 

The  gift  of  everlasting  love. 

Thus  zealous  of  the  law  I  walk. 

And  of  the  ^o^pe/ largely  talk  ; 

Its  liberty  I  would  explain. 

But  how  to  do  it,  racks  my  brain ! 

No  persecutions  do  I  meet. 

Me  in  the  market-place  all  greet  j       , 

No  black  reproach  drliles  my  name. 

Nor  can  my  conscience  me  condemn  -, 

Without  no  foes,  within  no  fears, 

With  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  -, 

Soul!  *'  eat  and  drink,  and  take  thy  rest,'* 

I  shall  with  peace  at  last  be  blest 

And  die  securely  in  my  nest  ** 

Perhaps  my  reader's  patience  wears. 
He'll  me  excuse,  as  truth  declares 
Of  Pharisees,  they  love  long  pray'rs  : 
So  to  the  other  side  wf^'ll  turn. 
And  hear  a  contrite  sinner  mourn. 


FART   II. 


X  HE  Publican  with  downcast  eyes, 
With  broken-hearted  groans  and  sighs. 
Smote  on  his  breast,  and  ofFer*d  there 
This  short  but  comprehensive  pray'r ; 
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••  The  chief  of  sinners,  Lord,  I  be, 
O  God,  be  mercijul  to  vie.'' 

Just  so  all  Antinomians  pray, 
(Thosefalsely  call'd  so  in  this  day,) 
**  Great  God  I  thou  holy,  good,  and  just, 
O  hear  a  sinner  in  the  dust  ! 
Prostrate  before  thy  throne  he  lies. 
Unworthy  to  lift  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  glorious  dwelling-place 
Of  thy  unsully'd  holiness  y 
For  by  thy  law  myself  I  see 
A  monster  in  iniquity  j 
Its  thundVing  curses  stun  my  ears. 
While  thee  a  just  God  it  declares  5 
My  sins,  like  mountains  for  their  size> 
Num'rousas  stars,  and  higher  rise. 
Seem  ev'ry  door  of  hope  to  bar. 
And  shut  me  up  in  black  despair  j 
Their  aggravated  nature.  Lord  ! 
Thee  challenge,  with  thy  glit'ring  sword, 
T*  assert  the  honours  of  thy  throne. 
And  thy  vindictive  wrath  make  known  5 
While  that  my  tears  would  but  incense. 
My  pray'rs  but  call^  Omnipotence 
With  thunderbolts  of  flaming  wrath 
To  crush  my  guilty  soul  to  death  ; 
With  lightnings  flash  me  into  hell. 
In  everlasting  fires  to  dwell  : 
While  there  thy  wrath  did  me  consume^ 
In  my  damnation's  righteous  doom 
Thyjustice  would  be  glorify'd. 
Though  sav'd  were  all  the  world  beside  : 
But,  O  be  merciful  to  me  ! 
The  blood  of  Christ  is  all  my  plea  -, 
The  gospel  gives  me  ground  to  hope. 
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Nor  can  my  soul  its  claim  give  up  5 

I'm  ibirsty,  heavy  laden,  faint. 

With  hunger  and  with  labour  spent  j 

To  such  its  promises  are  made, 

And  such  alone  with  them  may  plead  : 

On  sin's  dark  mountains  I  am  toss'd  3 

But  Jesus  came  to  seek  the  Lost ; 

Sinners  to  save,  from  heav'n  he  came  3 

And  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am  : 

I'm  lep'rous,  loathsome,  and  unclean  ; 

His  blood  can  cleanse  from  ev'ry  sin. 

And  though  my  soul's  of  scarlet  glow. 

Can  make  it  white  as  mountain-snow  : 

Christ,  not  the  righteous  came  to  call. 

And  I've  no  righteousness  at  all ; 

He  freely  brings  salvation  nigh. 

And  I've  no  money  it  to  buy  j 

For  long  I  toil'd  beneath  the  law. 

When  something  of  its  pow'r  I  saw, 

A  legal  righteousness  to  raise. 

To  recommend  me  to  thy  grace  j 

And  vainly  thought  why  i  before 

Did  not  obey  the  precept  more. 

Was  not  the  weakness  of  my  hands. 

But  ignorance  of  its  demands  j 

Till  brought,  at  last,  this  truth  to  know. 

That  I  can  nothing,  nothing  do  ; 

Could  heav'n  be  gained  by  one  good  thought 

Of  mine,  I  find  I  have  it  not : 

A  helpless,  guilty  wretch  am  I  ! 

Here  at  thy  feet  condemn'd  I  lie  ; 

Save,  or  eternally  I  die  ! 

O  save  me  for  thy  mercy's  sake  ! 

The  only  plea  I  have  to  make; 

The  grace  \s  sovereign,  rich,  sndfree, 
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O  magnify  its  pow'r  in  me  ! 

And  since  the  work  is  tbjne. alone. 

The  glory  will  be  all  thy  own  5 

While  angels  that  with  rapture  burn,  ^  f 

To  see  a  wand'ring  sheep  return,  ;/^ 

Will  strike  their  harps  with  sweet  amaze,  ^Xi 

And  sing,  '^  A  sinner  sav\i  ly  grace.'' 

Through  Jesus,  thy  beloved  Son, 
Wellpleas'd  in  him,  with  what  he's  done,  ^^ 

Thy  mercy  can  to  sinners  flow  ..  i 

In  rivers  that  no  limits  know ; 
And  thou  be  just  and  holy  too. 
Mercy  and  truth  in  Jesus  meet. 
And  Jesus  is  thy  mercy-seat  : 
Complete  atonement  he  has  made. 
Law-charges  honourably  paid  j 
The  law's  demands  he  has  obey'd. 
Its  holy  precepts  magnify'd. 
Vindictive  justice  satisfy 'd, 
That  sinners  might  be  justify'd  ; 
And  now,  for  righteousness,  he  stands 
The  end  of  all  the  law's  demands  5 
While  all  that  on  his  name  believe. 
This  gift  of  righteousness  receive. 

O  gracious  God  !   thy  Spirit  send. 
My  hard,  my  stubborn  heart  to  rend  3 
Into  my  soul  new  life  to  breathe. 
And  in  me  work  the  work  of  faith  5 
In  me  to  take  up  his  abode. 
And  witness  I'm  a  child  of  God : 
Thy  Son  within  me  to  reveal. 
The  hope  of  glory  there  to  dwell  5 
The  blessings  of  thy  grace  t'  impart, 
And  seal  those  blessings  on  my  heart. 

He  comes  !  he  comes  !  celestial  Dove, 
With  life^  and  light,  and  faith^  and  love  5 
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.\nd  ev'ry  blessing  from  above  ; 

And  while  he  makes  the  Saviour  known. 

And  kindly  seals  me  as  thy  own. 

His  glory  manifested  is, 

The  earnest  of  eternal  bliss  ; 

J  feel  his  mighty  pow'r  within. 

Subduing  unbelief  and  sin  ; 

The  burden  falls  from  off  my  heart. 

My  chains  dissolve,  my  fears  depart; 

I  rise  to  light  and  liberty. 

And  '^  Abla,  Father  God,*'  I  cry  j 

My  soul  with  faith  in  Jesus  blest. 

Believes  and  enters  into  rest  j 

Of  my  salvation  satisfy'd. 

Though  damn'd  were  all  the  world  beside. 

In  Christ  my  Lord,  I  stand  complete. 
He  is  the  Rock  supports  my  feet ; 
Wash'd  in  the  fountain  of  his  blood. 
And  made  the  righteousness  of  God 

In  him in  him  alone,  I'll  boast. 

My  life,  my  glory,  and  my  trust  : 
Who  to  my  charge  a  sin  shall  lay  ? 
His  blood  has  wash'd  them  all  away: 
What  tongue  in  judgment  'gainst  me  rise  } 
His  righteousness  me  justifies  : 
Where,  Justice,  can  thy  light'nings  dart. 
Thy  thunders  fall,  to  reach  my  heart  ? 
On  him,  beneath  the  law's  dread  curse. 
The  storms  of  vengeance  spent  their  force  ; 
Nor  can  they  on  my  soul  now  fall  j 
Christ  hides  and  shields  me  from  them  all. 

My  soul,  be  joyful  in  thy  God, 
And  sound  his  glorious  grace  abroad  ; 
He  with  rich  garments  clothes  thee  fine. 
And  in  salvation  makes  thee  shine  j 
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Thee  covers  with  the  splendid  dress. 
The  robe  of  his  own  righteousness. 
Hosanna  to  th*  Incarnate  Word, 
To  David's  Son,  and  David's  Lord  ! 
Who  took  my  nature  to  his  own. 
That  for  my  sins  he  might  atone ; 
All  glory  to  the  Son  of  God, 
Who  wash'd  me  from  them  in  his  blood  : 
Salvation  to  the  dying  Lamb  ! 
Sweet  hallelujahs  to  his  name. 
Who  bore  my  sin,  wrath,  guilt  and  shame  : 
Blessing  and  honour,  praise  an^  pow'r. 
Crown  his  dear  head  for  evermore. 
Bless,  O  my  soul,  the  God  of  love. 
Who  makes  thy  sins  and  pains  remove ; 
Redeems  thy  life  from  hell's  abyss, 
And  crowns  thee  with  immortal  bliss  j 
On  wings  of  mercy  bids  thee  rise, 
And,  as  an  eagle,  mount  the  skies. 
To  the  fair  fields  of  Paradise. 

Thou  Holy  Spirit  ,*  prorais'd  bliss  ! 
Whose  great  prerogative  it  is 
The  things  of  Christ  to  take,  and  shew 
Them  to  God's  people  here  below  ; 
With  unctious  light  t'  anoirit  their  eyes. 
Their  souls  with  holy  fire  baptize  -, 
T'  exalt  the  Saviour  in  his  grace. 
And  sinners  in  themselves  abase  j 
Teach  me  to  pfay,  for  only  thou 
Can'st  teach  for  what  to  pray  ,•  and  how  v 
Lead  me  into  myself,  to  see 
And  know  myself,  how  vile  I  be  ! 
Lead  me  to  Christ,  on  him  to  live, 
And  from  his  fulness  grace  receive  ; 
Redemption,  wisdom,  righteousness. 
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And  sanctifying  holiness  ; 

Reveal  these  blessings  thro'  his  bloody 

And  shed  abroad  the  love  of  God, 

O  lead  me  into  truth  divine  ! 

And  on  the  sacred  pages  shine  : 

Make,  with  thy  smile,  the  desert  bloom 

With  Sharon  s  ruse  of  rich  perfume  : 

Make,  with  thy  touch,  the  mountains  bow  ; 

And  wine,  and  milk,  and  honey  flow. 

To  cheer  the  thirsting  vales  below  : 

Bid  fountains  rise,  and  waters  roll 

In  streams  of  life,   to  glad  my  soul : 

Bend,  to  my  taste,  the  fruitful  boughs 

That  everlasting  love  produce  ; 

And  cov'nant-blessings,  all  divine  ! 

In  clusters  sweeter  than  the  vine; 

And  while  I  hear  the  turtle's  voice, 

O  make  the  pilgrim  to  rejoice. 

The  Gospel !  Sion's  heav'nly  law  ; 
Let  this  my  admiration  draw. 
This,  like  the  ladder  Jacob  saw  ,• 
Where  love  descends  to  dwell  with  men, 
And  thence  ascends  to  God  again  : 
Give  me  its  glorious  (ruths  to  see. 
So  many  shining  steps  to  be. 
By  which  in  knowledge,  faith,  and  love. 
My  soul  may  climb  to  God  above  : 
Tis  by  thy  light  that  light  I  see. 
To  read  each  gospel  mystery  ; 
From  lesser  things  to  greater  rise. 
To  higher  still,  to  lift  my  eyes  : 
The  sacred  streams,  by  thee,  Tm  led 
To  trace  up  to  their  fountain-head  : 
Has  man,  so  ruin'd  by  the  fall. 
To  good  no  will  uor  powW  at  all  ? 
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The  work  of  grace  in  him  begun. 

Must  be  of  God,  and  God  alone ; 

And  if  in  some  it  ne'er  takes  place. 

This  shews  discriminating  grace  : 

Why  some  are  called  and  justify' d. 

Is,  Christ  the  Saviour  for  them  dy'd; 

Chosen  in  him,  their  cov'nant-Head, 

On  him  were  their  transgressions  laid  y 

Why  to  salvation  they  were  chose. 

Is,  God  predestinated  those  ; 

His  love,  predestination's  cause  : 

He  lov  d,  because  he  love  them  would. 

Because  it  in  his  sight  seem'd  good  : 

God's  sovereign  pleasure  and  good  will, 

Thus  crowns  the  whole — and  works  it  still  ; 

Eternal  love,  no  change  that  knows, 

The  fountain  whence  Redemption  flows  ; 

Its  gladd'ning  streams  descending  thus. 

We  love  him  'cause  he  first  lov'd  us. 

My  strength  in  th'  inner  man  renew^ 
The  man  that  thou  hast  form'd  anew. 
And  the  old  man  of  sin  subdue  3 
For  ah  !   within  I  groaning  feel 
Corruption  is  corruption  still. 
And  will  be  so,  do  what  I  will : 
For  by  thy  light  I  plainly  see. 
Within  me  there  two  armies  be  j 
A  carnal  nature  and  divine, 
The  flesh  and  spirit,  grace  and  sin  -, 
The  one  can  never  be  defil'd, 
The  other  never  reconcil'd  : 
The  flesh  its  enmity  retains, 
(No  spark  of  holiness  contains,) 
And  by  the  law  its  war  maintains  j 
So  that,  while  sin  attempts  to  reign> 
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And  bind  me  in  its  galling  chain,, 

The  good  I  would,  I  cannot  do> 

The  ill  I  would  not,  oft  pursue  ; 

Which  makes  me  cry,  '*  O  wretched  man  ! 

Deliver  me  from  sin  who  can  ?" 

But  thanks  to  God,  thro'  Christ  my  Lord, 

Thou  dost  deliverance  afford  ; 

Free  from  the  law,  the  strength  of  sin. 

Thro'  Jesus'  righteousness  brought  in  -, 

Led  forth  by  thee,  where  grace  does  reign. 

No  more  shall  sin  dominion  gain. 

With  that  o'ershad'wing  pow'r  of  thine, 
Livigorate  the  spark  divine. 
The  hidden  man,  new  born  of  thee. 
That  never  can  corruption  see^ 
In  Jesus'  image  form'd  express, 
Li  knowledge  and  true  holiness  : 
Blow,  heav'nly  south-wind  !  on  the  place* 
The  implantation  of  thy  grace  j 
Call  forth  each  grace  that  dormant  lies, 
Into  fresh  act  and  exercise ; 
So  shall  I,  blest  with  strength  divine. 
Arise,  and  shake  myself,  and  shine 

Jn  heav'nly  light from  bondage  free. 

Expatiate  in  my  liberty  ; 

Breathe  the  pure  life  of  saints  above. 

Grow  up  in  Christ  in  faith  and  love  ; 

And  bear  rich  fruits,  whose  fragrant  smell 

Shall  please  my  God  and  Father  well : 

So  shall  the  old  man  with  is  deeds, 

(Where  carnal  heart  contains  the  seeds 

Of  ev'ry  sin — whose  outward  dress 

Is  Pharisaic  holiness  ; 

With  fleshly  love,  faith,  hope,  and  zeal, 

A  law-devout  Arminian  still, 
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A  rebel  'gainst  the  grace  of  God, 
AJiend  at  home,  a  saint  abroad  ;) 
Be  under  kept — till  ihat  blest  hour 
Which  fully  frees  \\,e.  from  his  powV. 
Thus  while  I  turn  my  eye  within. 
And  view  this  seat  and  sink  of  sin. 
Of  all  that's  hateful  and  unclean  > 
Jesus  is  precious  in  my  eyes. 
His  grace  and  holiness  I  prize. 
His  pow'r,  by  sweet  experience  know. 
To  save  my  soul  from  ev*^ry  foe. 

Blest  Paraclete  t  still  let  me  prove 
Thy  mighty  energy  and  love  ! 
When  barren  and  unfruitful  grown. 
Shed  thy  bedewing  influence  down  > 
When  in  the  wint'ry  gloom  I  sit. 
Revive  my  soul  with  light  and  heat ; 
Or  mourning  lie  in  deep  distress. 
Do  thou  apply  the  promises 
With  pow'r  divine,  and  lift  me  up. 
And  set  me  on  the  mountain-top  : 
And  since  thou  never  wilt  me  leave. 
Thee  never,  never  let  me  grieve. 

Thou  dear  Incarnate  Son  of  God  ! 
Who  left  the  heav'n  of  thy  abode. 
To  live  on  earth  a  life  of  pain, 
Despis'd,  reproach*d,  condemn'd  by  men^ 
By  wicked  hands  to  yield  thy  breath. 
And  die  an  ignominious  death  : 
Who  came  to  do  thy  Father's  will. 
Eternal  counsels  to  fulfil  j 
Who  for  me  in  my  law- place  stood. 
And  agoniz'd  beneath  the  load 
Of  wrath  and  vengeance,  due  to  me. 
In  sorrowful  Gethsemane-, 
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And  carry'd  thence  my  pond'rous  gUilt 

To  Calvry,  where  thy  blood  was  spilt. 

That  pui  an  end  to  all  my  sin. 

And  righteousness  for  nie  brought  in  : 

Who  burst  the  bars  of  death,  and  rose 

Triumphant  o'er  thy  hellish  foes  ; 

Brought  immortality  to  light. 

Ascended  up  to  mansions  bright. 

And  in  the  heav'ns  dost  ever  live. 

The  blessings  of  thy  love  to  give  ; 

The  King  ol  Glory,  Prince  of  peace. 

Exalted  on  a  throne  of  grace  ; 

O  I  from  thy  high  and  dazzling  throne. 

Sweet  Saviour,  bend  thy  presence  down  j 

And  as  thou  interceding  art. 

Dear  Lord,  in  thy  compass'nate  heart. 

Remember  me,  a  rebel  base  ! 

A  poor  dependant  on  thy  grace ! 

My  great  High- Priest  before  the  throne. 

Whose  blood  prevails  for  all  thy  own  ; 

Still  let  me  hear  its  pow'rful  pleas, 

Withui  my  conscience  speaking  peace. 

My  bless'd  Rede^emer  and  my  King, 
Who  did  my  feet  to  Sion  bring. 
When  under  Sinai's  mount  I  stood. 
Trembling  beneath  the  law  of  God, 
To  Adam  giv'n,  by  Moses  sent. 
The  law  of  nature's  covenant  ; 
My  Surely  thou  for  me  did  stand 
Under  its  curse  and  its  command  ; 
Its  precepts  did  fulfil  for  itie, 
And  bore  its  dreadful  penalty  ; 
And  thus  redeem'd  my  soul  (6f  course,) 
From  under  its  command  and  curse. 
As  was  ray  sin  imputed  thine, 
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So  is  thy  righteousness  made  mine ; 
In  ihee,  the  Lorvi  fny  righteousness, 
I'm  freely  justiry'd  by  grace  ; 
By  faith  I  have  a iuU  release 
From  all  the  law  ^  with  God  I've  peace. 
And  trom  my  own  vain  works  I  cease  : 
Dead  to  the  law,  from  sin  made  free, 
I  live  to  God  by  faith  in  thee, 
Who  liv'd,  obey'd,  and  dy'd  for  me. 
Rule  me  with  Sion's  gentle  law, 
Let  this  my  ?iew  obedience  draw  ^ 
The  glorious  Gospel  of  thy  grace. 
Where  God  unfolds  his  brightest  rays. 
And  all  his  attributes  displays ; 
The  law  of  life,  of  love,  and  faith, 
That  saves  from  terror,  guilt,  and  deaths 
The  law  that  makes  God's  children  free^ 
The  perfect  law  of  liberty  : 
Lord,  open  thou  my  eyes,  to  see 
The  wond'rous  things  that  in  it  be  , 
And  at  thy  feet  still  let  me  sit. 
Hear,  and  believe,  and  practise  it. 

O  let  thy  Spouse,  betroth'd  in  love. 
Thy  everlasting  kindness  prove  5 
Do  thou  her  weaknesses  sustain. 
On  my  Beloved  let  me  lean  j 
And  thro'  the  wilderness  depend 
On  thee,  my  Husband  and  my  Friend. 

Dear  Shepherd  of  thy  helpless  sheep. 
Whose  eyes  no  slumber  know,  nor  sleep. 
Do  thou  my  soul  in  safety  keep 
From  the  infernal  lio?i's  pow'r. 
That  seeks  to  shake,  or  to  devour  ; 
And  rav'ning  wolves  in  sheep's  array. 
That  nightly  prowl  in  quest  of  prey  : 
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From  vipers  blind,  from  adders  deaf, 
And  from  dumb  dogs  preserve  me  safe. 
Lead  ms  in  pastures  of  thy  grace, 
Near  living  streams  my  soul  solace  5 
And  guide  me  to  thy  heav'nly  fold. 
That  1  thy  glory  may  behold  : 
For  on  thy  promise  I  depend  , 
That  thou  wilt  love  me  to  the  end  5 
That  none  shall  pluck  me  from  thy  hand. 
Though  earth  and  hell  my  soul  withstand. 

By  whatsoever  name  I  trace 
Thy  mercy  in  thy  word  of  grace. 
Just  suited  to  a  sinner's  case. 
Whatever  office  thou  dost  bear. 
That  thee  to  sinners  doth  endear. 
By  each,  by  all,  I'd  thee  entreat 
That  in  them  I  may  find  thee  sweet. 
Be  precious,  Jesus,  to  my  heart, 
Jn  all  that  to  thy  saints  thou  art ; 
My  wisdom,  strength,  and  righteousness. 
Redemption,  grace,  and  holiness. 
My  light,  my  life,  my  God,  my  all 
In  heav'n,  or  on  this  earthly  ball  j 
The  ocean  where  my  graces  roll. 
The  rock  and  centre  of  my  soul  : 
Let  me  in  thee,  my  soul's  rich  prize. 
Walk,  stand,  fight,  triumph,  and  rejoi'.^ft ; 
Count  all  things  loss  for  tfiee,  my  Lord. 
And  for  the  knowledge  of  thy  word. 

Conformable  unto  thy  death. 
Dear  Jesus,  let  me  sit  beneath. 
And  gaze  on,  thy  eirpurpled  cross ; 
And  turn  from  all  beside  as  dross  : 
O  let  my  soul,  in  wonder  lost ! 
Glory  in  this,  my  only  trust; 
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To  sinners  savd,  their  only  boast  : 
(To  Pharisees  a  stumbling-block  ] 
To  mongrels  an  offensive  rock.) 
Here,  while  I  view  the  mingled  tide. 
To  hate  my  sins  that  pierc'd  thy  side. 
And  mourn  my  Saviour  crucify'd  : 
Dead  to  the  world,  sin,  and  ihe  law. 
Here  heav'nly  life  and  vigour  draw  j 
My  wing'd  affections  borne  above. 
Thy  resurrection's  pow'r  to  prove  : 
The  cross  of  Christ  and  Calvary  ! 
My  motto  this,  my  song  shall  be ; 
Here  bind  my  soul  with  cords  of  love. 
Nor  ever  let  me  hence  remove  5 
Or  only  to  Gethsemane, 
Of  suft' rings  to  partake  with  thee  j 
To  view  with  mournful  sympathy 
Thy  agony  and  bloody  sweat. 
When  vengeance  and  compassion  met. 
And  bruis'd  that  sinless  soul  of  thine. 
To  make  my  face  in  glory  shine. 

Make  me  thy  faithful  foU'wer  still ; 
In  patience,  meekness,  love,  and  zeal  5 
Bear  persecution  for  thy  cross. 
And  all  its  enemies  expose  5 
Go  forth  without  the  camp  to  thee, 
Honour'd  with  thy  reproach  to  be  ; 
With  thy  reproach,  myself  count  blest 
With  greater  wealth,  than  if  possest 
Of  all  the  treasures  of  the  East. 

Save  me  from  pride,  curs'd  root  of  ill ! 
And  make  and  keep  me  humble  still : 
Save  me  from  fleshly  charity, 
(Sad  fruit  of  man's  depravity  ! 
Strange  fire  !   that  men  present  to  thee) 
That  truth  would  sacrifice  for  ease. 
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And  for  men's  honour,  men  would  ple.ise  : 

And  let  me  walk  in  trutli  and  love. 

In  Charity  thou  dvost  approve. 

Whose  origin  is  from  above  ; 

That  still  believes  in  all  thy  word, 

Hopes  all  the  promise  of  the  Lord 

And  well  endures  aHliciion's  load. 

While  trav'lling  in  the  thorny  road  j 

Rejoices  in  the  truth  alone  ; 

God's  glory  seeks,  and  not  her  own. 

Save  me  from  devils  in  disguise. 

Their  doctrines,  errors,  and  their  lies  ; 

And  to  salvation  make  me  wise  ; 

And  since  the  truth  hath  made  me  free 

From  bondage  and  iniquity, 

0  !  make  me  zealous  to  defend 

The  truth,  and  for  the  faith  contend  ; 
Tho'  men  and  devils  both  blaspheme ; 
Tho'  brawling  Pharisees  condemn. 
And  mongrel  Ishmaels,  worse  than  them, 
(^Religious  Infidels  !J  defame 
My  character,  and  hate  my  name. 
Save  from  the  world  with  all  its  snares. 
From  all  the  smiles  and  frowns  it  wears  ! 
From  earthly  and  from  hellish  foes  ; 
And  save  from  this,  far  worse  than  those, 
A  carnal  and  deceitful  heart. 
That  ever  takes  the  tempter's  part. 

I  look  to  thee  for  all,  blest  Lamb, 

1  nothing  have,  and  nothing  am ; 
Without  thee,  I  can  nothing  do. 
But  with  thee,  all  things  can  go  thro' 
Against  my  foes  I  cannot  stand. 
Support  me  with  thy  mighiy  hand  ; 
Be  with  me  in  the  wat'ry  deep ; 

In  fiery  trials  near  me  keep  -, 
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In  death's  dark  valley  be  my  stay. 
And  gild  my  path  to  endless  day ; 
And  when  among  the  saints  above, 
Around  thy  throne  of  light  and  love, 
I  sing  with  an  immortal  flame. 
The  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lambj 
I'll  give  the  glory  to  free-grace. 
My  convoy  to  the  happy  place  3 
Salvation  will  ascribe  to  this, 
That  brought  me  to  the  realms  of  bliss  : 
To  grace  the  glory  shall  be  giv'n. 
That  tunes  the  golden  harps  of  heav'n  y 
Strikes  the  full  chorus  of  the  skies. 
While  swelling  hallelujahs  rise 
To  crown  thy  head,  Immortal  Lamb  ! 
And  glorify  the  great  I  AM. 
There,  while  I  fall  before  thy  throne. 
And  cast  my  crown  of  glory  down. 
And  worship  thee  with  joys  unknown  ; 
Or  crown'd  before  thee  praising  stand, 
A  palm  of  vict'ry  in  my  hand  3 

The  rapt'rous  vision  of  thy  face. 

Thy  sweet  beatific  embrace. 

Shall  pour  ineffable  delight. 

In  heav'nly  bliss  absorb  me  quite  3 

While  I  in  full  fruition  prove 

The  heav'n  of  everlasting  love  j 

In  that  wide  ocean  bathe  my  soul. 

Long  as  eternal  ages  roll. 

Ament  Lord  Jesus,  quickly  come. 

And  take  me  to  my  heav'nly  home, 

Bless'd  God  and  Father  of  ray  Lord, 

In  cov'nant-Majesty  ador'd 

By  all  thy  saints  :  whose  sov'reign  will 

(In  all  thy  actions  righteous  still,) 

To  bliss  predestinated  me. 
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Before  thou  bad'st  Creation  be  : 

Who  chose  and  blest  me  in  the  Lord, 

The  Lamb,  ere  thy  omnitic  Word 

Spake  light  from  oiU  of  gloom  profound> 

Or  angels  sung  thy  throne  around  : 

Who  with  thy  everlasting  love 

Did  draw  my  soul,  thy  grace  to  prove  : 

Who  rich  in  mercy,  lov'd  me  e'en 

When  dead  in  trespasses  and  sin  ; 

And  did  thy  love  to  me  commend,  * 

When  thou  thy  darling  Son  did  send 

To  die  for  me,  a  rebel  vile  ! 

And  me,  thy  foe,  to  reconcile  ; 

Who  quicken'd  me  with  Christ  my  Head, 

And  with  him  rais'd  me  from  the  dead  ; 

Kais'd  from  the  dunghill,  with  thy  son3 

To  sit  in  Christ,  on  heavnly  throqes  : 

Father  of  mercies  j  God  of  grace  [ 

To  thee  immortal  thanks  I  raise, 

For  Christ,  thy  gift  unspeakable. 

In  whose  bright  kingdom  now  I  dwell ; 

Since  thou  hast  broke  sin's  dreadful  chain, 

Keleas'd  me  from  hell's  gloomy  reign. 

And  made  me  (in  thy  Son  complete,) 

To  dwell  with  saints  in  glory  meet. 

As  Christ  for  all  my  faith  receiy'd. 
When  I  at  first,  thro'  grace,  believ'd. 
So  may  I  walk  in  him  by  faith. 
Victorious  o'er  sin,  hell,  and  death  j 
Still  look  to  him  for  all  I  need. 
And  find  his  grace  still  free  indeed. 
As  all  that's  ill  belongs  to  rae. 
And  all  that's  good  must  come  from  thee, 
Work  in  me,  by  thy  Spirit,  slill. 
All  the  good  pleasure  of  thy  will ; 
The  work  of  love,  the  work  of  faith. 
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And  patient  work  of  hope  till  death. 

In  Christ  the  Son  of  thy  delight, 

Well-pleasing  in  my  Father's  sight: 

And  make  me  worthy  walk  of  thee. 

And  of  the  grace  that  called  me. 

In  wisdom  and  simplicity. 

O  may  I,  as  a  son  of  God, 

Adorn  (he  privilege  bestow'd  j 

My  holy  calling  ne'er  debase. 

By  aught  that  would  reproach  thy  grace  5 

Nor  e'er  degrade  my  heav'nly  birth. 

By  grasping  vanities  of  earth. 

Should  my  deceitful  heart  e'er  draw 

Me  to  forsake  thy  gracious  law  ,- 

Grant  me  the  blessings  of  thy  rod, 

My  heav'nly  Father  and  my  God  j 

My  wand'ring  soul  in  love  restore. 

And  make  me  learn  to  stray  no  more  : 

For  since  no  good,  in  me,  did  move 

Thy  mind  that  thou  should'st  me  e'er  love. 

No  reason  can  assigned  be, 

"Why  thou  should'st  take  that  love  from  me : 

No  J  life  nor  death,  nor  hell,  nor  sin. 

Nor  pow'r-*  without,  nor  pow'rs  within. 

Shall  make  thy  faithfulness  remove. 

Or  separate  me  from  thy  love. 

Give  me  to  justify  thy  ways, 
In  nr.ture,  providence  and  grace  ; 
With  resignation  to  thy  wilT, 
To  own  thee  wise  and  gracious  still  ; 
To  know  that  thou  alone  art  God, 
And  all  is  working  for  my  good. 
O  !  guide  me  with  thy  counsel  here  5 
Preserve  my  feet  from  evVy  snare. 
And  to  thy  heav'nly  glory  bring 
My  soul,  thy  praises  there  to  sing  j 
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To  bow  with  all  the  ransom'd  race. 

And  dwell  for  ever  near  thy  face. 

**  Dear  Father,  let  me  never  be 

"  Join'd  with  the  boasting  Pharisee  : 

*'  I  have  no  merits  of  my  own, 

*'  But  plead  the  sufferings  of  thy  Son." 

The  Gospel,  (called)  Antinomianism. 


jLjET  Jewsy  who  of  the  law  do  boast. 
Revile  the  Saviour's  cross  ; 

And  Gentiles,  who  in  wisdom  trust. 
Esteem  it  foolishness. 

But  God  forbid  that  we  should  pride. 

In  aught  but  this  below  j 
By  which,  with  Chrii^t,  we're  crucify 'd 

To  sin^  world,  and  the  law. 

Here  pow'r  and  Wisdom  join  to  save 

Believing  fools  alone ; 
Without  the  wisdom  that  they  have^ 

Or  goodness  of  their  own. 

Our  sins  commend  God's  righteousness  ; 

His  truth  through  sin  abounds 
Unto  his  glory- -while  his  grace 

Our  whole  salvation  crowns. 

Shall  we  forbear  to  preach  this  trutli, 

'Cause  Pharisees  will  draw 
This  vile  conclusion  from  our  mouth. 

That  we  make  void  the  law  : 
And  shnd'rously  rgport  abroad. 

Affirming  we  maintain, 
.*'  Let  us  do  til  that  good  may  come. 

And  sin  that  grace  may  reign  r" 
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These  hypocrites,  whose  wanton  lust 

Thus  turns  the  gosfx:  1  wron^. 
Prove  iheir  ordain'd  damnation  just. 

Nor  will  it  sUunber  long. 

Do  we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? 

Forbid  it,  God  of  grace  ! 
Yea,  we  establish  all  ii  saith. 

In  Christ  oar  righteousness. 

What !  shall  we  sin  that  grace  may  reign  ? 

Dear  God  !  forbid  the  thought : 
How  shall  we  that  to  sin  are  slain. 

To  live  therein  be  brought  ? 

Not  under  law,  but  under  grace. 

We  prove  the  promise  true  ; 
For  sin  no  more  dominion  has, 

For  grace  does  it  subdue. 

Is  the  law  sin,  then  ?  God  forbid  : 

(Who  could  by  sin,  sin  know  ?) 
'Tis  holy,  just,  and  good  indeed  ! 

But  can  no  mercy  shew. 
Do  men  that  preach  God's  grace  in  truth. 

With  persecutions  meet  ? 
This  but  confirms  the  sacred  word. 

For  so  they  Paul  did  treat. 

Do  some  that  own  the  Saviour's  name. 

Indulge  themselves  in  sin. 
Let  not  the  gospel  bear  the  blame, 

Itslaw's  are  pure  and  clean. 

A    SUPERNOMIAN. 
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Sir, 

V  ▼  HEN  a  witness  is  placed  in  the  box  to  prore 
any  fact,  it  is  the  business  of  counsel  to  elicit  the 
truth,  and  if  he  find  any  evasion  or  shuffling,  so  to 
frame  his  questions  as  to  knock  down  the  fence  be- 
hind which  the  evasive  shuffler  attempts  to  screen 
himself.  On  a  former  occasion  you  experienced 
the  inconvenience  of  having  to  reply  to  blunt  quet- 
tions,  and  1  do  not  wonder  that  you  dare  not  again 
place  yourself  in  a  situation  in  which  they  may  be 
put  to  you  ;  and  that  you  rather  chuse  to  surround 
yourself  with  friends  and  dependents,  to  deliver 
a  precomposed  oration,  cunningly  designed  (for 
with  one  like  you  cunning  is  the  substitute  for  vvis- 
dom)  by  high-sounding  general  professions  of  li- 
berality to  remove  the  unfavourable  impressions 
which  were  created  by  your  blundering  and  disin- 
genuous replies.  As  I  have  you  not  in  the  witneisB 
box  to  cross-examine  you ;  as  you  have  preferred  a 
packed  audience  to  the  ordeal  which  waits  on  viva 
voce  testimony  in  open  court,  I  am  compelled  to 
take  your  written  deposition  as  the  subject  of 
a  rigid  examination  and  of  comparison  with  your 
oral  admissions,  when,  on  a  day  fatal  to  your  own 
pretensions,  you  ventured  to  give  the  public  an  op  - 
portunity  of  asking  what  you  meant  by  your  vague 
generalities.  If  my  comments  should  be  charac- 
terised by  undue  severity,  an  apology  may  be  due 
to  the  public,  but  not  to  you  ;  for  cunning  and  dis- 
ingenuousness  place  the  man  who  dcBceuds  to  them 
beyond  the  pale  of  courtesy. 


You  say  tliat  the  honour  done  to  you  by  the  ac- 
clamations that  sounded  in  your  ears  at  the  dinner 
given  by  you  to  your  supporters,  "  was  of  no 
common  kind."  No  indeed  it  was  not.  Acclama- 
tions from  a  company,  saving  and  excepting  some 
who  were  present  for  no  other  reason  than  their  de- 
pendency upon  your  bank,  and  some  epicures  for 
the  good  things  you  had  provided  for  them,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  known  enemies  of  reform, 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  one  professing  to  be  a  re- 
former, was  indeed  no  "  ordinary  civility.*'  And 
what  a  prostration  of  moral  feeling  was  exhibited 
in  your  "  pure,  deep,  and  fervent  gratitude''  for 
acclamations,  raised  not  because  your  professions 
were  believed  to  be  sincere,  but  because  the  tory 
acclaimers  knew  that,  whatever  you  professed, 
vour  heart  was  with  them !  No,  no,  Mr.  Loyd,  you 
inew  well  that  it  was  not  the  "  character  of  the 
public  principles  which  you  professed,"  that  pro- 
cured you  the  boisterous  acclamations  of  the  ene- 
mies of  public  liberty — it  was  the  character  of  the 
principles^ which  they  knew  you  felt — and  this  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  their  disbelief  in  your  sin- 
cerity you  regarded  as  a  compliment!  A  compli- 
ment it  was,  amply  deserving  of  that "  clear,  diistincty 
and  unreserved  statement''^  with  which  in  return  you 
favoured  your  company  '•  I  will  by  and  by  examine 
the  clearness,  the  disinterestedness,  and  the  unre- 
servedness,  of  your  statement ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  allow  me  to  notice  your  estimate  of  the  as- 
sembly before  you.  You  said,  "  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity" was  afforded  you  of"  clearing  away  doubts  ;''' 
that  a  candidate  addressing'  an  intelligent  and  re- 
flecting constituency,  could  not  conduct  his  canvas 
by  any  other  means  so  proper  and  legitimate  ;  and 
that  your  determination  was  "  to  appeal  solely  and 
exclmively  to  their  reason  and  to  tlieir  judgment.'' 
I  doubt  not  the  fitness  af  the  opportunity  ;  and  the 
company  doubted  not  that  they  were  the  "  think- 
ing, reflecting,  and  discriminating  men  to  whose 
reason  and  judgment  your  appeal  was  exclusively 
to  be  made.  You  were  safe  when  you  appealed  to 
the  members  of  the  Pitt  Club  ;  you  felt  safe  when 
you  looked  around  you  upon  an  assembly  unalloyed 
Dv  the  presence  of  one  single  friend   of  liberty  : 


you  felt  safe,  surrounded  by  meii  who  all  their 
lives  had  not  only  been  the  enemies  of  reform,  but 
the  bitter  persecutors  of  reformers ;  you  felt  safe 
when  you  saw  in  the  president's  chair,  one  who 
in  office  had  assumed  a  power  which  even  in  Aus- 
tria is  without  parallel,  in  forbidding  an  individual 
to  enter  Manchester  because  that  individual  was 
an  advocate  of  reform  ;  you  felt  safe  when  un  look- 
ing" to  the  bottom  of  the  tables,  you  saw  three  vice 
presidents,  each  of  whom  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  endeavour,  b}'  act  of  parliament,  to  pre- 
vent his  fellow-townsmen  from  having  any  thing 
to  say  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs ; 
you  felt  safe  when  you  appealed  to  the  "  intelligent'* 
Mr.  Wanklyn,  and  the  "reflecting"  Captain  Grim- 
shaw,  and  the  "  thinking"  Mr.  Garnett,  and  the 
"  discriminating"  Mr.  Bradshaw.  Yes,  you  chose  a 
safe  court  of  appeal !  With  men  like  these  around 
you,  you  found  "  fit  audience  though  few."  And 
you  needed  such  a  court  to  palm  off  your  vague 
generalities  as  a  full,  clear!  distinct!!  and 
UNRESERVED  !! !  statement  of  your  principles ! 
With  such  audience,  a  definition  might  easily  be 
passed  off  as  a  principle.  Accordingly  you  are  found 
telling  them  *'  that  reform  is  an  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple of  purification" — a  means  in  the  first  place 
(for  I  take  your  own  order)  "  to  maintain  the 
throne;"  in  the  second  place  "  to  uphold  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  the  state  ;"  and  lastly,  "  to  give 
contentment  and  tranquillity  to  the  people."  There 
was  no  one  present  to  ask  you  what  extent  of  re- 
form was  necessary  to  produce  such  effects.  But 
lest  your  tory  friends  should  have  forgotten  that 
you  had,  on  the  Clarendon  bowling-green,  declared 
against  the  ballot,  and  against  the  repeal  of  the 
septennial  act,  and  against  any  thing  that  went 
farOier  than  the  bill,  and  lest  they  should  suspect 
that  your  reform  "  principles''  carried  you  even  so 
far  as  the  bill  went,  you  took  care  to  tell  them,  that 
you  had  "  doubts"  as  to  the  expediency  of  some  of 
its  details,  confessing  at  the  same  time,  that  "  time 
and  discussion"  had  "  since"  cleared  these  doubts 
away.  Now,  Mr.  Loyd,  the  time  of  your  conver- 
sion is  worth  knowing ;  but  that  particular  formed 
no  part  of  your  *'  unreserved  statement."     We  all 


know  that  at  whatever  time  your  "  doubts"  were 
removed,  you  did  not  come  to  us,  and  aid  us  in  the 
struggle  for  that  elective  right  which  you  now 
come  to  ask  us  to  exercise  in  your  favour.  We 
knew  nothing  of  your  conversion  till  the  battle 
was  Fou€HT  and  won  ;  and  then  when  we  had  a 
privilege  to  exercise,  and  an  honour  to  confer,  you 
come  amongst  us  as  a  convert,  throwing  up  your 
cap  for  a  victory  to  which  you  had  contributed 
nothing  either  in  word  or  deed,  congratulating  us 
on  the  attainment  of  a  "  glorious  civic  crown,*'  of 
which  we  might  have  been  deprived  till  doomsday, 
if  the  procuring  of  it  had  depended  upon  the  mov- 
ing of  even  the  little  finger  of  your  hand,  and  ask- 
ing us  to  place  that  "  bright  crown"  on  youpw  head! 
You  objected  to  the  detail  of  the  bill  only  1  Mise- 
rable subterfuge !  Did  you  not  at  the  Clarendon 
bowling-green  examination  admit,  by  refusing  to 
answer  the  question,  that  had  you  been  in  the 
house  you  would  have  voted  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  ?  Why,  that  second  reading  was 
CARRIED  BY  A  MAJORITY  OF  ONE,  and  had  you  been  in 
the  house  in  the  room  of  a  reformer ^  it  would  have 
been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  one.  Ai^d  yet 
you  have  the  effrontery — the  unblushing  effrontery, 
to  ask  us  to  give  you  those  votes,  of  which,  had  you 
been  unfortunately  in  the  house,  your  single  vote 
would  have  deprived  us  I 

So  much  for  your  friendship  to  the  cause  of  re- 
form. Let  me  examine  your  "  allusions"  to  the 
consequences  that  may  be  anticipated  to  flow  from 
that  great  measure  which  you  by  your  vote,  thrown 
into  the  borough-mongering  scale,  would  have  de- 
stroyed. You  ^r.s^  advert  to  the  CHURCH,  and 
admit  that  some  new  regulations  are  requisite. 
You  admit  that  pluralities  and  non- residences 
must  vanish,  but  that  the  clergy  "must  be  justly 
and  adequately  remunerated,  and  those  who  are 
made  to  preside  over  them  must  receive  such  reward 
as  shall  maintain  their  respectability  and  character 
in  society ;"  and  you  add  that  as  such  change  "  will 
reconcile  every  hostile  feeling,  and  at  once  extin- 
guish the  idea  of  changes  carried  to  a  greater  extent," 
it  will  not  be  requisite  to  make  any  other  change 
with  regard  to  cliurch  properly,  than  in  its  distribu- 


tion^  your  opinion  being  that  "  it  ivili  not  he  more 
than  adequate^^  for  the  pay  of  the  clergy !  And  is 
there,  as  Cobbett  would  say,  any  man  with  a  head 
upon  his  shoulders,  except  the  Grimshaws  and  the 
^\'auklyns,  who  believes  that  any  mere  change  in 
the  DISTRIBUTION  of  churcli  property  wijl  now 
satisfy  the  people  of  England,  and  Ireland,  aye  or 
of  Scotland,  where  though  they  have  for  two  cen- 
turies been  rid  of  tithes,  the  mischiefs  of  even  the 
purest  and  best  of  church  establishments  are  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  to  the 
people  ? 

From  the  Church  to  the  POOR  LA  WS— a  natural 
transition,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  if  you  know  any  thing  of  the  fact  that  a 
third  of  those  tithes  which  you  think  are  now  no 
more  than  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  clergy, 
were  once  the  property  of  the  poor,  while  another 
third  was  appropriated  to  the  repair  of  churches, 
and  for  other  ex]>euces  which  now  form  the  excuse 
for  the  infliction  of  church-rates.  And  here  you 
tell  us  only  of  a  "  vicious  administration"  of  the 
laws,  and  that  "  friends  of  your  own"  are  closely 
engaged  in  enquiring  how  they  may  be  amended. 
Heaven  preserve  the  pooh  from  the  amendments  of 
YOUR  friends  !  Lawyer  Scarlett  was  also  an  amrn- 
der  of  the  poor  laws.  He  was  for  enacting  that 
the  children  of  persons  who  might  marry  after  a 
certain  date,  should  have  no  right  to  parish  relief, 
though  they  might  be  dying  for  want  of  food.  But 
thanks  to  the  humane  English  public  who  saw  no 
justice  in  permitting  the  labourer  to  die  in  the 
midst  of  the  abundance  his  toil  had  produced,  the 
lawyer's  starvation  scheme  was  defeated.  And  so 
1  trust  will  your's  be,  Mr.  l>oyd ;  for  till  I  see 
something  more  "  clear  and  distinct"  from  you 
about  it,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  believing  your 
scheme  to  le  better  framed  to  save  the  pockets  of 
the  rich,  with  whom  are  all  your  sympathies,  than 
to  add  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  to  whom  as  you 
deny  political,  you  are  exceedingly  likely  to  deny 
natural  rights. 

After  securing  to  the  church  all  its  present  pro- 
perty as  no  more  than  adequate  to  its  merits,  and 
effecting  some  LawyerScarlett-like  amendment  of 
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the  poor  laws,  you  will  turn  your  attention  to  our 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  many  thanks  to  you  for 
the  condescension !  You  say  you  will  be  a  firm  and 
undeviating  advocate — for  what  ?  —  "  First  for  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  public  accounts  *' !  What 
more,  good  banker  ? — "  Secondly,  for  a  rigid  and 
searching  inquirv  into  the  best  means  by  which 
efficient  services  can  be  rendered  to  the  public  con- 
sistently with  a  just  and  reasonable  economy!'' 
What  more,  most  excellent  economist  ?  —  *'  And 
thirdly,  for  such  an  examination  into,  and  revi- 
sion of,  our  system  of  taxation,  as  shall  render  it 
— more  consistent  than  it  now  is  with  the  true  princi- 
ples of  that  subject  I"  Well!  Here,  then,  is  your 
*'  full,  clear,  distinct,  and  unreserved  statement " 
of  what  you  will  do  to  reduce  the  public  expen- 
diture! I  believe  it  to  be  so.  You  will  **  firmly," 
aye,  most  "  undeviatingly  "  demand  *' clear  ac- 
counts;** you  will  have  a  rigid  "inquiry"  here, 
and  a  searching  "examination"  there;  you  will 
have  some  of  your  "  own  friends,'*  when  the  poor- 
law  commission  is  over,  put  in  as  accountants, 
and  inquirers  and  examiners ;  and  the  overbur- 
thened  people  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, that  though  they  pay  rather  more  taxes  than 
before,  there  is  a  very  careful  examination  going 
on  into  the  state  of  their  affairs !  The  patient  if  he 
die,  will  die  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
the  doctors  up  stairs  are  in  close  consultation  on 
his  case. 

Omitting  all  notice  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  Free 
Trade,  as  subjects  totally  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion amongst  the  "thinking,'»  and  "intelligent," 
and  "  discriminating"  men,  whom  your  Toryism 
and  your  Turtle  drew  around  you ;  and  passing  over 
the  monetary  system,  as  equally  beneath  the 
attention  of  the  Grimshaws  and  the  Wanklyns; 
and  saying  not  one  word  of  unmerited  pensions, 
or  sinecure  places,  you  turn  to  IRELAND,  and 
indulge  in  Borac  common-place  lamentation  on 
its  misery.  And  to  what  do  you  attribute  that 
misery  ?  Why  to  the  laws  not  being  administered 
"  AGAINST  all  classes."  What  an  admirable  eluci- 
dation this  single  word  "  against  "  furnishes  us 
of  the  qualities  of  your  head  and  heart !    The  word 
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LAWS  siiojgesls  no  idea  to  you  but  of  punishment  ; 
and  evil  arises,  you  think,  because  the  punishments 
have  not  been  impartially  inflicted  !  Let  no  one 
say  you  use  the  word  accidentally,  for  you  repeat 
it  a^ain  in  slating  that  the  cure  is,  "  firmly  and 
RESOLUTELY,"  to  administer  the  laws  "  against 
all  classes  of  the  people!*'  And  yet  you,  who  can 
see  no  distinction  between  beneficent  laws  and 
PENAL  statutes,  betwecu  a  law  for  instance  which 
should  enact  that  an  Irish  labourer  shall  not 
starve  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and  one  which 
enacts  that  he  shall  be  transported  if  he  be  found 
out  of  his  own  house  after  sunset — you  who  thus 
reo^ard  laws,  aspire  to  be  a  law-maker,  and  men 
there  are  besotted  enough  to  think  you  qualified 
for  the  task ! 

From  Ireland  you  pass  to  the  COLONIES,  and 
come  to  what  you  call  "  the  difficult  and  delicate 
subject  of  slavery.*'  Aye,  to  men  of  your  cast  of 
rnind,  it  must  be  matter  of  no  slight  "  difficulty  " 
to  know  how  to  do  justice  to  the  oppressed  ;  and 
matter  of  very  great  "  delicacy*'  how  to  make  the 
oppressor  quit  his  grasp.  But  "  national  crime," 
you  say,  "  must  be  expiated  by  national  sacrifice." 
Aye,  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  this  means.  The  "  na- 
tional crime*'  is  the  encouraging  of  tender-hearted 
planters  charitably  to  keep  black  men,  to  their  own 
great  loss ;  and  the  *'  national  sacrifice  "  is  to  give 
them  COMPENSATION  for  releasing  them  from  the 
burthen  I  If  this  be  not  what  you  mean,  perhaps 
you  will  condescend  to  set  me  right.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  old  injunction,  which  says  that  every  one 
should  have  his  due,  I  should  be  sorry  to  wiong 
even  the  devil  by  entertaining  a  worse  opinion  of 
him  than  he  really  deserves. 

f  have  gone  over  your  "  full,  clear,  distinct  and 
unreserved  statement," — that  statement  which  your 
allies  of  the  Guardian  and  Chronicle  (par  nohile 
fratrum!)  deem  so  exceedingly  satisfactory;  and 
which  the  Bradshaws,  the  Grimshaws,  the  Wank- 
lyns,  the  Sharps,  the  Crosses,  the  Fieldings,  and 
other  tories,  and  friends  of  Hope,  the  avowed  tory 
candidate — crammed  with  the  delicate  viands,  and 
heated  with  the  gencrous/^ncs  which,  in  defiance 
of  the  treating  act,  yoi^  ^^^  uncle  bestowed 
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upon  thcra — heard  with  vociferous  and  lonj^  con- 
tinued and  frequently  renewed  applause.  I  have 
gone  over  it,  and  I  wonder  not  that  it  elicited  con- 
servative approbation  and  ultra  tory  admiration. 
I  wonder  not  that  Mr.  Bradshaw,  an  enemy  of  re- 
form all  his  lif&  time,  in  a  speech  which  your  cho- 
sen or<^ans  have  suppressed,  because  they  were 
ashamed  to  let  the  damning  declaration  go  forth  to 
meet  the  eye  of  an  indignant  public ;  I  wonder  not 
that  he  should  express  his  conviction  that  you 
"  WOULD  NOT  GO  TOO  FAR  I"  It  was  just  the  sort  of 
address  which  they  might  expect  from  the  man  who 
w  oiild  have  voted  against  that  bill  which  they  regard 
with  horror,  as  the  first  blow  at  the  system  which 
they  have  always  supported  with  desperate  fidelity ; 
and  it  was  doubly  acceptable  to  them  from  its  be- 
ing full  of  those  hvpocritical  professions  which  led 
them  to  believe  that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
send  to  Parliament,  a  bitter  enemy  of  reform  under 
the  mast  and  disguise  of  a  reformer. 

[t  is  enough  for  the  public  that  you  satisfied 
these  men.  Their  approbation  is  condemnatory- 
enough  without  making  you  further  responsible  for 
their  fooleries.  But  they  drank  your  father's 
health ;  they  dragged  him  from  that  obscurity  in 
which  it  would  hav^  been  well  for  him  to  remain, 
and  YOU  re-echoed  their  praise.  Filial  affection  is 
a  respectable  virtue  even  in  bad  men,  and  the  sor- 
did son  might  justifiably  reverence  the  sordid  sire; 
but  when  you,  Mr.  Loyd,  in  your  zeal  to  magnify 
the  virtue  of  the  "  family  of  the  Loyds,'*  moved 
your  maudlin  hearers  to  tears  over  their  cups,  with 
your  well  dissembled  shew  of  deep  feeling,  in 
talking  of  the  sentiments  you  had  from  childhood 
imbibed  in  favour  of  Manchester,  you  forgot  the 
possibility  that  an  imprudent  adulator  might  send 
forth  from  his  venal  press  the  expression  of  your 
dissimulated  sensibility,  to  that  public  which  knew 
well  how  Lewis  Loyd  rewarded  those  who  were  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  in  the  place  from  whence  he  and 
you  have  drawn  your  enormous  wealth.  The  public 
knew  that  Mr.  Saml.  Jones,  whose  residuary  legatee 
you  have  become,  in  the  remembrance  that  your 
father  when  a  poor  Unitarian  Minister,  on  a  salary  of 
some  sixty  pounds  a  year,  was  deeply  indebted  to  the 
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kindness  of  that  sect,  bequeatlied  to  its  use  the 
sum  of  Five  Thousand  Pou?%'ds;  and  that  your 
FATHER  and  YOU,  long  withheld  the  payment  of 
the  money,  on  the  despicable  pretence  that  the 
body,  amongst  which  he  \^as  a  preacher,  and  to 
whose  kindness  he  was  so  much  indebted,  was  not 
a  body  recognized  by  the  law '.  I  am  not  au  Uni- 
tarian, Mr.  Loyd,  and  have  no  religious  sympa- 
thies in  common  with  Unitarians ;  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  he  who  is  not  faithful  in  his  trust  to 
them,  especially  when  the  ties  of  gratitude  are 
superadded  to  the  ties  of  honour,  can  ever  be  faith- 
ful to  a  public  trust. 

A  meeting  characterized  throughout  by  dissimu- 
lation might  well  end  in  ribaldry.  The  toast  of 
"  Mrs.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  and  may  she  soon  be- 
coine  the  mother  of  a  future  representative  of  Man- 
chester," might  have  come  most  appropriately  from 
the  lips  of  your  guest  Captain  John  Grimshaw, 
prolific  as  he  is  known  to  be  in  such  sentiments — 
and  may,  for  aught  I  know,  have  come  appropri- 
ately enough  from  the  man  who  gave  it.  You  made 
it  YOUR  OWN  by  your  reply,  and  sanctioned  the 
presumption  that  therepresenUilion  of  Manchester 
is  to  become  hereditary  in  the  "  House  of  Loyd"; 
Prevalent  enough,  we  lament  to  say,  is  the  leaven 
of  toryism  ;  prevalent  enough  is  that  commercial 
distress  which  drives  tradesmen  to  the  sweating- 
room  of  Jones,  Loyd  and  Co.;  prevalent  enough 
is  that  respect  for  wealth  which  makes  John  Ed- 
ward Taylor,  and  other  slaves  to  Mammon,  fall 
down  and  worship  the  golden  calf.  But  there  is 
still  enough  of  independence  in  Manchester  to 
save  it  from  the  deep  degradation  of  becoming  a 
rotten-borough  in  the  hands  of  Samuel  Jones  Loyd, 
though  he  be  worth  a  million  of  money.  The  elec- 
tors of  Manchester  know  you,  Mr.  Loyd,  as  an  op- 
ponent of  the  measure  which  has  enfranchised 
them  ;  they  know  you  as  the  enemy  of  that  mode 
of  voting  which  would  secure  ihem  tlie  free  exer- 
cise of  their  newly- acquired  and  highly-valued 
privilege;  they  know  you  as  adverse  to  the  repeal 
of  that  act  which  prevents  their  frequent  exercise 
of  the  elective  right ;  they  know  you  as  adverse  to 
that  fr«e  trade,  and  especially  to  that  free  trade  in 
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corn,  which  would  give  full  emplojmeut  to  their 
capital,  and  full  remuneration  to  their  labour ; 
they  know  you  as  friendly  to  that  system  which 
calls  on  a  man  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience  by 
paying  for  the  religion  of  another  ;  they  know  you, 
in  short,  as  thoroughly  embued  with  the  princi- 
ples of  toryism,  rendered  doubly  hateful,  by  the 
attempt  to  array  them  in  the  garb  of  liberality, 
and  knowing  all  this  they  will  not  be  besotted 
enough  to  entrust  their  interests  to  your  care.  If 
you  would  really  consult  the  dignity  of  the  "  house 
of  I/oyd,"  which  consists  in  mens  saying  as  little 
about  it  as  possible,  retire  :  Manchester  is  not 
yet  sunk  so  low  in  virtue  and  intelligence  as  to 
chuse  a  representative  who  has  no  better  recom- 
mendation than  overgrown  wealth,  and  consum- 
mate hypocricy. 

ITHURIEL. 


ITHURIEL^S  SECOND  LETTER  to  Mr.  LO YD 

WILL  APPEAR  IN 

Tlie  Manchester  Times,  of  Saturday  next, 
October  TJih,  1832. 
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